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provinces to gather evidence I regret 
very much that the Committee has not had 
the "benefit of attendance of some of the 
members at these sittings and visits and 
such members have been too busy to be able 
to go through the masses of information 
that we gathered Having deprived 
themselves of the opportunity of 
clarification of view-points presented by 
the witnesses they have not in certain 
matters been able to see eye to eye with 
the other members and therefore, they have 
been obliged to resort to submitting 
separate notes which also I herewith 
append As these notes lack the background 
of the Committee’s investigations, you will 
agree with me that they are inclined to be 
rather academic and you know best how to 
assess these notes 

Yours sincerely, 
J G. KUMARAPPA, 
Chairman 



INTRODUCTION 

On the unanimous suggestion of the Revenue Ministers' Conference v luch 
met m Delhi m December, 1947, Dr Rajendra Prasad, the then Congress 
President, appointed an Agranan Reforms Committee 

Personnel 

Shn J C Kumarappa was appointed the Chairman of the Coinniittet 
Other members of the Committee were 

1 Prof M L Dantwala, 

Reader in Agncultural Economics, 

Bombay Umveisity School of Economics 

2 Shn S Das Gupta, 

Secretary, Board of Revenue, 

Government of West Bengal 

3 Shn T V Raghavulu, 

Representative, Agncultural Labour 

4 Shn 0 P Ramaswamy Reddiar, 

E\-Premier, 

Madras Government 

5 Shn N G Ranga, 

President, Ail- India Kisan Congress 

6 Shn Ameer Raza, 

Secretary, Zamindan Abolition Committee, 

U P Government 

7 Shn Phulan Prasad Varma, 

Member, Damodar Valley Corporation 

8 Shn K Mitra, 

Secretary, Econ and Pol Research Dept , 

AU-India Congress Committee (Member-Secretarj'} 

Terms of Reference —The following were the terms of reference of 
the Committee 

"The Committee wll have to examine and make recommenda- 
tions about agranan reforms ansmg out of the abolition of zamindan S 3 -stcm 
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in the light of conditions prevailing m the different pronnces The Com- 
mittee wU consider and report on co-operati\e farming and methods of im- 
pro\ang agncultural production, position of small holdings, sub-tenants, 
landless labourers and generally on improMng the conditions of agncultural 
rural population ” 

On 23rd Februarj', 1948 the Committee had its inaugural meetmg. Dr 
Rajendra Prasad presiding 

Shn T V Raghaiulii uas nominated by the Congress President as a 
representative of agncultural labourers The Congress President observed 
that while the Congress Economic Programme Committee’s Report should 
serv'e generally as a guide to the Committee, it should be free to make 
any other recommendations vhich might be found necessarv^ He also sug- 
gested that the Committee should concern itself with both fact-finding and 
pohcj’ -making 

Questionnaire — In a subsequent sitting, the Committee drafted a 
qucslwnnaire (Appendix C) which was addressed to the Provuncial Govern- 
ments, Pronncial Congress Committees, public men, kisan organisations, 
universities and experts 

In May, 1948, the Committee met and considered the replies received 
in response to the qtteshonnaiie and decided to tour the provinces (The 
list of persons and institutions responding to our questionnave is giv^en 
in Appendix F) As the qiiesttonvaue addressed by the Committee was 
drafted on an overall approach to the agranan problem of the country, 
it was difficult to get an idea of the problem in all its local variations 
and intricacies from the replies received It was, therefore, necessarv* to 
collect data first-hand by local enquirj'^ It was also considered essential 
to get the reactions of the peasants to the proposed scheme of agranan 
reforms 

Tours in the provinces — \ccordinglv, the tour programme and panels 
of members visiting different provunces were drawn up The Committee 
started its tour of the provinces on June 15, 1948 and began its work of 
recording oral evidence of witnesses in Central Provinces and Berar The 
Committee visited Bombay, Assam, Bengal, Onssa, Bihar, I^ladras and 
the UP The Committee could not visit East Punjab, first due to the 
unsettled conditions on account of partition and later on due to tlie 
prolonged ministerial tangle The Committee finished its tours m 
januarv , 1949 The itinerarv' of the Committee is appended to this 
report ( \ppendix D) The list of persons who deposed before the Com- 
mittee as well as the villages where peasants were examined by the Com- 
mittee IS shown in the Vppendix (Appendices E and H) The Committee 
could not finish its tours according to the time schedule on account of such 
unforeseen events as the Hyderabad situation, and floods of unprecedented 
magnitude in Bihai and U P 
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We may also point out that a complete lerbatun record of iii, cxidmo. 
of the witnesses examined by the Committee as ucll as of tho eximw itiun 
of the peasants ha\e been kept In drafting- the main report nc hv e J trgch 
draA\n upon these records and we feel sure that these would hn of con'iderabh 
use for detailed studies of problems in tenure tenanci and aencuhuril con 
ditions of the country 

Provisional decisions and the Report— Soon after the tour^ ilic 
Committee met m the last week of Februan, 1949, and in 10 sittmijs tana 
to proMsional conclusions on the issues to be dealt uith m Hit leport 

In the middle of May, 1949, file Committee again met and in coiiisi ol IS 
sittings considered the draft report and decided that the final draft should In 
prepared in the light of the suggested changes 

It was circulated to the members bj the 10th of June 1949 Bv th< 
30th at June the members submitted to the Chairman their remaiLs and 
notes, and the report was finally adopted b} the second week of Jul\ In 
all the Committee held five meetings and had 41 sittings chart shoe- 
ing the attendance of members in the meetings is appended {\ppendi\ \) 

Acknowledgement — W'e take this opportunity of thanking the Pio- 
vmcial Go\ emments for offering full co-operation in our work W c are giatcful 
to them for contributing the sum of Rs 45,000 (Rupees Fn e thousand each 
Provincial Government) towards the expenses of the Committee A. statement 
of expenses is shown in Appendix I 

We thank the All-India Congress Committee for gi\ing accommod 'tioii 
to oui office as well as assisting oiii staff in \anoiis ways 

Appreciation of services — We desiie to place on record oui lugh 
appreciation of the services rendered by 9hn K Mitra, oui colic ague on thi^ 
Committee, who functioned as its Secrctar 3 

Our enquiry was country -wide including the multifanoiis phases ot 
agnculture and allied interests This called for a great amount of organi- 
sation and resoiiicefiilness in collecting the data and a careful and mtilhgciu 
study in collating them Wdien all this was done b} out indefatigiblc Sec- 
retary and placed before the Committee at its session in February it eanu to 
tentatlx e decisions The draft leport w'as drawoi up b} him on the b.isi5 of tlv 
decisions taken by the Committee and considered b\ the Committee n u-, 
session in 1949 

But tor his devotion, application and indiistix it v oiild not h<ue ben 
possible to submit tins report so soon after the proiincial snnei- i-n 
completed 

We also wish to cxpicss thanks to the staff who assisted the Seen i in, 
specially the Assistant Secretary, Shri H D Malanja and Shn P H 
Seshan, stenographer and general assistant Shn Malaina was oi gre' 
help in organising the tours of the Committee and collectioa m dM > 
directh from the peasants He showed great aptitude in k<epin- tie 
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huge mass of records, documents and data collected by the Committee m 
such a shape as to be readily available for the reference of the Committee 
He assisted the Secretary ably m ninnmg the Committee’s office on a high 
standard of efficiency, and was of considerable help to the Secretary m 
drafting the Report 

Shn P H Seshan who was the only stenographer of the Comimttee, 
cheerfully put up long and inconvenient hours of work His work as a steno- 
grapher was really of a ^ ery high order He also worked as a general assist- 
ant and helped the Committee’s work m the collection of factual and statistical 
data 

The Committee’s thanks and warm appreciation are due to the 
services of Shn R K Nigam and Shn Sisir Kumar Gupta rendered as a labour 
of love m prepanng some ©f the statistical tables which are incorporated in 
our Report 



Suttiinary of Report of the Congress Agrarian 
Reforms Committee and its Recommendations 

Plan of the Report 

The CoTumittee s Report is divided into elei tn chapters 

The first four chapters deal mth the mam problems of rights m ]>nd, 
the future pattern of agranan econom}^ and the place of co-operati\ t. fann- 
ing therein, and the question of machmeiy of land management Otlicr 
chapters deal mth problems of agncultural indebtedness, rural fiinuci 
and marketmg, agncultural labour, stabihsation of agncultural pnee^, 
agricultural improvements, agro-mdustnes, rural welfare and i?ncii!tunl 
statistics 

RecommendatioES 

Land Refouns — The Committee feels that there cannot be am L-'-t- 
ing improvement in agncultural production and efficienci \uthout com- 
prehensive reforms m tlie countiy’s land system The Congress in jt« 
election manifesto and the Report of the Economic Programme Committee 
has declared itself in favour of the elimination of all intennedianc' 
between the State and the tiller The Zanundan Abolition Bills in tlu 
various provinces which are in different stages of implementation, ire 
a first step towards that objectue But e\en after the abolition of tin 
zanundan, there would remain a large element of non-cultivating intere^t^ 
m land The Committee is strongly of the opinion that in the agianan 
economj- of India there is no place for intermediaries and land must 
belong to the tiller, subject to conditions mentioned hereafter The 
Committee has, therefore, recommended that, m future, subletting of 
land mil be prolubited except m the case of indows, minora and othci 
disabled persons To cover the penod of transition, hover er, tin. Com- 
mittee has recommended a set of nghts for the actual tillers vho are 
themselves not owners of land Those who have been cultnatmg land 
continuously for a penod of six years should, m the opinion of the 
Committee, automatically get full occupanc} nghts In case of others 
the Committee has recommended that the ovner may hare tlic optio i, 
up to a certain penod, to resume the holdmgs for personal cultnation 
subject to certain well-defined conditions Onij those vho put in 
mmimum amount of physical labour and participate in actual agncul- 
tural operations would be deemed to cultivate land personallr The 
owner will have the option to resume the liolding to the extent to Vx ch 
it IS necessary to make his self-cultn ated holding economic He 
however, resume more land, up to the maxunum presenbed if tiicrcbj 
he does not reduce the tenant’s holdmg belov the economic Ti ^ 
Committee has also recommended that the tenant should hare me ngnt 
to purchase the holdmg at a reasonable pnee to be determined br rcgioinJ 
Land Tnbunal The tenant should be as'usted br a ‘^mtiblr mwr.nm 
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huge mass of records, documents and data collected by the Committee m 
such a shape as to be readily available for the reference of the Committee 
He assisted the Secretary ably m ruimmg the Committee’s office on a high 
standard of efficiency , and was of considerable help to the Secretary in 
drafting the Report 
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cheerfully put up long and inconvenient hours of work His work as a steno- 
grapher was really of a ^ ery high order He also worked as a general assist- 
ant and helped the Committee’s work m the collection of factual and statistical 
data 

The Committee’s thanks and warm appreciation are due to the 
services of Shn R K Nigam and Shn Sisir Kumar Gupta rendered as a labour 
of love in prepanng some of the statistical tables which are incorporated in 
our Report 



Sutnmary of Report of the Congress Agrarian 
Reforms Committee and its Recommendations 

Plan of the Report 

The Committee’s Report is divided into eleven chapters 

The first four chapters deal -with the mam problems of rights in land, 
the future pattern of agranan economy and the place of co-operative farm- 
ing therein, and the question of machmery of land management Other 
chapters deal ivith problems of agncultural indebtedness, rural finance 
and marketing, agncultural labour, stabilisation of agricultural pnces, 
agncultural improvements, agro-industnes, rural welfare and agncultural 
statistics 

RecommendatiOHs 

Land Refot ms — The Committee feels that there cannot be any last- 
ing improvement in agncultural production and efficiency without com- 
prehensive reforms m the country’s land system The Congress in its 
election manifesto and the Report of the Economic Programme Committee 
has declared itself in favour of the elimination of aU intermediaries 
between the State and the tiUer The Zamindari Abohtion Bills in the 
vanous provinces which are in different stages of implementation, are 
a first step towards that objective But even after the abolition of the 
zammdan, there would remain a large element of non-cultivating interests 
m land The Committee is strongly of the opinion that m the agranan 
econom}- of India there is no place for intermedianes and land must 
belong to the tiller, subject to conditions mentioned hereafter The 
Committee has, therefore, recommended that, in future, subletting of 
land will be prohibited except m the case of ividows, minors and other 
disabled persons To cover the penod of transition, however, the Com- 
mittee has recommended a set of nghts for the actual tiUers who are 
themselves not owners of land Those who have been cultivating land 
continuously for a penod of six years should, in the opinion of the 
Committee, automatically get full occupancy nghts In case of others 
the Committee has recommended that the owner may hare the option, 
up to a certain penod, to resume the holdmgs for personal cultiration 
subject to certain weU-defined conditions Only those who put m a 
mmimum amount of physical labour and participate m actual agncul- 
tural operations would be deemed to cultivate land personally The 
owner wall have the option to resume the holdmg to the extent to vhich 
it IS necessary to make his self-cultivated holding economic He can, 
however, resume more land, up to the maximum prescnbed if thereb} 
he does not reduce the tenant’s holdmg belov the economic The 
Committee has also recommended that the tenant should hare the right 
to purchase the holdmg at a reasonable price to be determined by regional 
Land Tnbunal The tenant should be assisted b} a suitable financial 
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agency m purchasing the holding The Committee has laid special emphasis 
on immediate prei ention of all enctions and the preparation of record of rights 
by local Land Tnbunals "with which non-official opmion miU be asso- 
ciated All tenants to whichever class the} may belong, must be protected 
from rack-rentmg and illegal exactions There will be pronsion for deter- 
mination by Land Tribunal of reasonable rent as well for the commutation 
of rents in kind into cash 

Pattern of Agrarian Economy 

The existing pattern of agranan economy is so complex and the problems 
which it has to face are so lanegated that no smgle umform method of land 
utilisation can meet the requirements of the situation The Committee has, 
howe'’er, kept before itself some of the mam prmciples which should govern 
the agranan pohc\’ of the coimtrx- 

(i) The agranan economy should provide an opportumt}* for the 
de\ elopment of the farmer’s personahU*, 

(u) There should be no scope for exploitation of one class by 
another, 

(ni) There should be maximum effiaency of production, 

(n) The scheme of reforms should be within the realm of 
practicabihty 

Though the Committee has recommended more than one tj’pe of famung, 
It has adhered to the prmciples laid down above Thus, though there is a 
\ anet\ m form, there is unity in idea 

Size of Holdings 

The basis oi diherentiation m the tt'pes of farming which gmded the 
Committee is maml\* the size of holdings For the purpose of analysis 
the Committee has e\ oL ed three norms of sizes of holdmgs — ^Basic, Economic 
and Optimim 

Economic Holdings 

Tne central concept is that of an Economic holdmg which should be 
determined accordmg to the agronomic conditions of different regions, on the 
following pnnciples 

(?) It must atiord a reasonable standard of h\nng to the cultivator, 
('?) It must provnde full emploxment to a familv of normal size and 
at least to a. pair ot bullocks 


Basic Holding 

The logic behind such difierentiation is that holdmgs below the 
economic size demand a different approach and treatment, sat* that of 
rehabihtation But the number and percentage of such holdmgs m 
India 15 so large that the task of rehabilitation of such a vast sector of 
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the agiariaii economy \\oukl be be}ond the organisational competence 
of the State The Committee, therefore, has e\ohed the concept of a 
Basic Holding which will be smaller than the economic holding and to 
which the rehabilitation treatment maj be gi\en A. basic holding is a 
holding smaller than which would be palpablj uneconomic from the 
point of \iew of efhcienc} of agncultural operations Thus, there wall 
be between the Basic and the Kconomic Holdings a category which though 
uneconomic in the sens< of being unable to pro\ade a reasonable standard 
of luang to the rultu ator ma}, not be inefficient for purposes of agncultural 
operations 

Optimum Holding 

The Committee ha'^ aBo felt that there should be a ceding to the 
size of holdings which anj one farmer should own and culti\ate In 
the first place, the supph of land, in relation to the number of people 
seeking it, is so limited that not to put a ceiling on indiiadiial holdings 
would be irrational and unjust Secondh, under the present technique 
of cultnation, the managenal capacitj' and financial resources of an 
aaerage cultuator in India the optimum size of a holding has to be fairly 
low' The Committee has, therefore, recommended that the optimum 
size should be three times the size of the economic holding Certain 
exceptions, howeier, ha\e been allowed in cases of joint families and 
chantable institutions 

It is argued that the imposition of such cedings to ow nersliip in one scctoj. 
of economy wall create anomalies The Committee, howeaer, is competent 
to make recommendations onl} with regard to the agranan economy but has 
every hope that a similar pnnciple of distnbutiie justice would be applied to 
other sectors of our economy 

Modes of Farming 

havitly Farms — ^The Committee has recommended restneted form 
of family farming for holdings between the Basic and the Optimum sizes 
It IS decided to low'er the lirmt of famity farming below the Economic 
size in the hope that the proMSion of multipurpose co-operatne tacilities 
would reduce to a great extent the inefficienc\ iniohed m farming on 
such units 

Co-opeialwe Joint Emnimg— There is, howeier, a limit below which 
family farming e\en with all the co-operatue aids implied m bettei farming 
ceases to be economic The Committee has, therefore, recommended Co- 
operatne Joint Farming for holdings below the basic size 

This, howeier, does not mean that all the below' B<isic Holdings m a 
village w'ould be lumped into a single giant co-operatii e m which the cultn ator 
may lose his indnuduahtj A Co-operati\e Joint Farm can be formed, vhen- 


Ref to 'BCtion on Rights 
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ever the requisite number of below basic holders come together and constitute 
a holding of the optimum size 

The Committee is convinced that without these co-operative moulds 

Better Farming for family farms and Joint Farmmg for holdings below 
basic, the efficiency of agnculture cannot be substantially increased It 
has, therefore, recommended that the State should be empowered to 
enforce the application of varying degrees of co-operation for different 
types of farming Thus, ivhile the family fanner (holder of a farm 
between the Basic and the Optimum) wall have to make use of the multi- 
purpose co-operative society for marketing, credit, etc , the below-basic 
holder wall have to cultivate his farm jointly watli such other holders 
The organisational and other difficulties involved m the implementation 
of the proposal, however, would necessitate its spread over a penod of 
time A beginning ma^ be made m selected areas and its extension may 
be entrusted to specially trained persons under the planned direction and 
control of a Provincial Co-operative Farming Board The gradualness 
of the programme, intelligent propaganda, liberal state-aid and its judicious 
implementation by a specially trained cadre w'ould to a lery great extent 
reduce the psychological hesitation of the farmer to take to the co-operative 
patterns recommended by the Committee The Committee firmly beheves 
that the agranan traditions of this countrj^ are m favour and not against the 
Committee's recommendations 

Collechve Fai ming — The Committee has recommended the Collective 
type of farming on a portion of reclaimed lands wffiere landless agn- 
cultural labourers would be settled This wall to a certam extent help m 
satisfjang the land hunger of the landless labourers and give an opportunity 
to the State to test the economics of mechanised farmmg In the initial stages 
the State will have to pronde the necessary resources The Committee is 
of the opinion that mdmdual settlements should on no account be allowed 
on newdy reclaimed lands 

With regard to the land above the ceilmg to holdings, subject to the 
rights of the tenants, the same should be used for the purposes of co-operative 
jomt farming w’henever such land can be obtained m a big bloc ^^^len such 
land is available m scattered bits, it may be used for making uneconomic 
holdmgs economic 

State Fa) mmg — ^The Committee has also recommended the creation 
of state farms for the purpose of research and expenmentation 

Rights in Land 

On the question of rights m land, the Committee is of the opimon 
that these should be shared between the commumty and the tiller The 
idea of propnetcrslup m wffiich the owner could use or misuse land as 
he likes is incongruous wath the economic and social needs of our times 
This, however, does not mean that the State should assume all the nghts 
and authonty leaiang no scope for initiative on the part of the culti- 
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vator and foi the de\elopment oi his personality The cultivator will hare 
permanent, transferable and hentable nght of cultii ation subject to the follow - 
mg conditions 

(1) that he does not sublet his holding , 

(2) that he transfers his holding according to v ell-defined pnorities 

laid doiTO by the appropriate authont}^ and at a pnce which is 
reasonable and not speculatu e , 

(3) that he conforms to the test of good husbandr} and the scheme 

of crop-planning propo'-ed from time to time b) the Land 
Commission 

The rights tested m the community are to be exercised by' the Land 
Commission through agencies at different levels, the basic one being the Village 
Panchaj'at elected on adult franchise and proportional representation The 
Panchayat will be in charge of all the common assets of the tillage e g the 
waste land, village sites, tanks, forests, etc It will also be responsible for the 
collection of land rates from the cultivators 

Land Management 

The Committee strongly' belietes that the present sy'stem of admmis- 
tration pertaming to the tanous aspects of land use and management 
IS very faulty' Though of late there have been some efforts at co-ordmat- 
ing the w'ork of departments concerned with the problems of the agranan 
economy', the integrated outlook which is so necessary for a comprehensive 
solution of the problem is conspicuous by its absence Secondly, the 
approach is still bureaucratic w'lth its charactenstic weakness of red-tapism 
and lack of sy'mpathy The Committee has, therefore, recommended a 
single and integrated machinery mth regional units composed of different 
elements — officials, evperts and representatn es of the agricultural popula- 
tion with all the pow'ers and responsibilities at present v ested in various 
departments dealing w'lth the problems of agrarian economy' The idea is 
to import a functional rather than a political approach m land administration 
Maximum effort mil have also to be made at decentrahsmg the functions of 
this administratn e machinery' by dev'oh mg as much pow er as possible on the 
regional units 

At the apex of this niachmery' will be a Statutory Central Land 
Commission whose primary duty' v\ ould be to ev olv e an all-India scheme 
of crop-planning and allocate scarce resources according to pnonties 
There will be Prov'incial Land Commissions w'lth a wider range of func- 
tion and responsibilities The Provincial Land Commission will be 
assisted by a number of specialised Boards such as those for Rural Finance, 
Co-operative Farming, Wages Determination, etc The Committee has 
also recommended the creation of a Rural Economic Civil Serv ice for 
the execution of the Commission's work There will be similar regional 
authonties in charge of a group of villages, the basic unit being the Village 
Panchayat 
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ever the requisite number of below basic holders come together and constitute 
a holding of the optimum size 

The Committee is convinced that vnthout these co-operative moulds — 
Better Farming for family farms and Joint Farming for holdings below 
basic, the efficiency of agnculture cannot be substantially increased It 
has, therefore, recommended that the State should be empowered to 
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patterns recommended by the Committee The Committee firmly beheves 
that the agranan traditions of this countr}^ are in favour and not against the 
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type of farming on a portion of reclaimed lands where landless agn- 
cultural labourers would be settled This wiU to a certain extent help in 
satisfying the land hungei of the landless labourers and give an opportunity 
to the State to test the economics of mechanised farming In the initial stages 
the State will have to pro^^de the necessary resources The Committee is 
of the opinion that indmdual settlements should on no account be allowed 
on newly reclaimed lands 

With legard to the land above the ceiling to holdmgs, subject to the 
rights of the tenants, the same should be used for the purposes of co-operative 
jomt farming whenever such land can be obtained in a big bloc When such 
land is available in scattered bits, it may be used for making uneconomic 
holdings economic 

State Fa) mtng — ^The Committee has also recommended the creation 
of state farms for the purpose of research and expenmentation 

Rights in Land 

On the question of rights in land, the Committee is of the opinion 
that these should be shared between the commumty and the tiller The 
idea of proprietorship in which the owner could use or misuse land as 
he likes is incongruous vith the economic and social needs of our times 
This, however, does not mean that the State should assume all the nghts 
and authontif leanng no scope for initiative on the part of the culti- 
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vator and foi the development ot his personality The cultivator will have 
permanent, transferable and hentable nght of cultiv ation subject to the follov - 
ing conditions 

(1) that he does not sublet his holding , 

(2) that he transfers his holding according to well-dehned pnorities 

laid down by the appropnate authontt and at a pnee which i^ 
reasonable and not speculative 

(3) that he conforms to the test of good husbandry and the scheme 

of crop-planning propo^-ed from time to time by the Land 
Commission 

The rights v’ested m the community are to be e\ercised by' the Land 
Commission through agencies at difterent lev els, the basic one being the \TlIage 
Panchay'at elected on adult franchise and proportional representation The 
Panchayat will be m charge of all the common assets of the v illage e g the 
waste land, village sites, tanks, forests, etc It will also be responsible for the 
collection of land rates from the cultivators 

Land Management 

The Committee strongly believes that the present sv'stem of adminis 
tration pertaining to the various aspects of land use and management 
IS very faulty Though of late there have been some efforts at co-ordinat- 
mg the work of departments concerned with the problems of the agranan 
economy, the integrated outlook which is so necessary foi a coraprehensu e 
solution of the problem is conspicuous bv its absence Secondly, the 
approach is still bureaucratic with its characteristic weakness of red-tapism 
and lack of sympathy The Committee has, therefore, recommended a 
single and integrated machinery with regional units composed of different 
elements — officials, experts and representativ'es of the agricultural popula- 
tion with all the powers and responsibilities at present vested m various 
departments dealing vntli the problems of agranan economy The idea is 
to import a functional rather than a political approach in land administration 
Maximum effort wall have also to be made at decentralising the functions of 
this administrative machinery bv dev'ohing as much power as possible on the 
regional units 

At the apex of this machinery will be a Statutory Central Land 
Commission w'hose primary duty' would be to evolve an all-India scheme 
of crop-planning and allocate scarce resources according to pnonties 
There will be Prov'incial Land Commissions w'lth a wader range of func- 
tion and responsibilities The Prov'incial Land Commission wall be 
assisted by a numbei of specialised Boards such as those for Rural Finance, 
Co-operatn'e Farming, Wages Determination, etc The Con.mittcc has 
also recommended the creation of a Rural Economic Civil ‘Service for 
the execution of the Commission’s work There wall be similar regional 
authorities in charge of a group of v illagcs, the basic unit being the k lilage 
Panchayat 



CHAPTER I 

The Pattern of Agrarian Economy 

1 . Behind the vaned systems of land tenures, agncultural conditions’ 
and practices prevalent in the different provinces, the agranan economy 
of India today presents a remarkably uniform picture of inefficiency, low 
productivity and small units of production 

2 . Regarding the distnbution of the agncultural holdmgs according 
to size we have prepared the following table on the basis of official data for 
some provinces and data collected by non-official agencies for other provinces 
Though the data collected in the different provinces may have been based on , 
different categories, yet they sen^’e to indicate the smallness of holdings all 
over the country 


Percentage of fatmhes with different sizes of land holdings (m acres) 


Province 

Less than 2 

: 2-5 

5-10 

10 & above 

*Assam(^) 

38 9 

1 

27 4 

1 

21 1 

12 6 

1 

Bihar 

N A 

N A 

N A 

N A 

|Bombay(") (Gujerat Districts) ! 

1 27 5 

l 

25 7 

22 3 

24 5 

(Deccan) 

19 8 

16 7 

i 18 8 

44 7 

(Karnatak) 

12 2 

19 2 

21 7 

46 9 

West Bengal 

34 7 

' 287 

20 0 

16 6 

C P(=) 

49 0 

j 

21 0 

30 0 

1 

Onssa 

50 0 

27 0 

13 0 

10 0 

Madras 

51 0 

31 0 

70 

11 0 

U P(‘) 

i 55 8 

i 

25 4 

12 8 

60 


*Based on a sample survey of 2,613 families in Darrang Distnct, Assam 
fBased on a sample survey by Shri Sankpal Director, Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics Bombay 

(1) Size of the holdmgs in the original data were in bighas and the figures for 
converted groups of "Acs ' are, therefore, only approximate 

(2) % of cultivators instead of % of families 

(3) Figures are based on information collected in 1938 , % of tenants 

(4) % of cultivators 

Source — In all cases except West Bengal the source is the Government Foj West 
Bengal, data have been taken from the ivritten reply of Prof P K Hoy, 
Professor of Economics Bangabasi College Calcutta For undivided ^ngal 
please refer to Land Revenue Commission Report, Vol II, Table 8 (b) 
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3 From the abov’^e table it is clear that the bulk ot our agriculturists 
are small holders It is also an admitted fact that there is not enough 
agncultural land to provide every cultivating family with an economic 
holding Therefore, one of the most fundamental reforms should aim at the 
transference of the surplus population on land to non-agncultural pursuits 
Unless this fundamental agranan reform is given effect to, the reform of land 
tenure alone will be barren of any perceptible result so far as the standard 
of livmg of the peasant and agncultural efficiency are concerned No doubt 
an improved agncultural technique, use of better seed, more manure and 
greater imgational facihties are steps towards an efficient agranan 
economy But the fact is that unless the unit of production is also 
made sufficiently large, the farmer would not be m a position to get the full 
advantage of the reform of land tenure which might conduce to efficiency 
in agnculture 

4 Capitalist Farming or Estate Farming — Capitalist oi Estate 
Farming is very common in Amenca and Great Britain In India, there are 
also a few examples of Estate Farming, mostly in the tea, coffee and rubber 
plantations After the Indian War of Independence of 1857, attempts vere 
made to build up a bulwark against future nsings by settling retired Bntish 
Civil and Military officers in the tea, coffee and rubber estates m the Hima- 
layas and Nilgins Undei special concessions lands were acquired and 
advances granted in the shape ot seeds Later on advantage w as taken of these 
pnvileges by Indians as well Indian and European colonists built up farms 
on large blocks in the irngated regions of the Punjab, Sind and U P Some of 
these farms are still m operation Sometimes waste-lands were leased and 
estates built up Such estates may be dmded into tw^o categones 

(1) Estates owned and operated by individuals or a sjmdicate or a 
joint stock company On these local labour is emplo 3 ed on wage 
basis for all operations and the supervision staff of tlie superior 
cadre is provided bj people from outside Modem technique 
and the most impro\ed variety of seeds and fertilisers are used 
The owmer or the manager lues on tlie estate and supemses the 
operations This type is common in Deccan Sugarcane Estates 
and Tea Estates of the hills 

(2) Estates owmed by a smgle person oi a corporation w'here lands 
are parcelled out to permanent or semi-permanent tenants who 
are helped to improve their position in agncultural ojierations, 
housing, education and health Sir Daniel Haimlton's estate 
at Goshaba is an excellent example of such type of estates 

It IS claimed in favour of capitalist farming that by the use of modem 
methods of production, it places land under conditions of maximum 

♦Thompson & Garrat-Kise and Fulhlment of British rule m India-page 474 
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utilisation and proMdes fair wages and wholesome conditions of work 
to labourers 

Capitalist farming cannot be recommended as a general method of 
utilisation of agncultural resources because it w^ould depnve the agncul- 
tunsts of their nghts in land, turn them into mere w^age-eamers and subject 
society to capitalist control in such a a ital matter as siippl}'- of food It would 
also create the problem of displaced personnel It is suggested that if most 
of the processing of agncultural products is done on the farm itself and if 
by-products are used for suitable manufactures on the spot as is dore at 
Walchandnagar and Ravalgaon, this problem of re-employmg small holders 
can be alleviated considerably But the mam difficulty m the way of any 
great extension of such farms would be to find men with vision, S5Tnpathy 
and enterpnse so necessary for such undertakings As a matter of 
fact, the big zamindars, though possessing thousands of acres for their 
personal cultnation, have not in the course of these years, taken to this 
type of estate farming 

It becomes a different proposition, howei’^er, w'hen new lands ha\e to 
be reclaimed through ini^estment of large capital resources, and the State is 
not in a position to proiude such ini estment of capital and efficient manage- 
ment as can be provided by pni ate enterpnse For reasons already mentioned 
we do not recommend Capitalist Farming as a general method of reclaiming 
and del eloping waste-lands The Land Commission (desenbed later) which 
would be in charge of land management and land utilisation may, hoiveien 
at its discretion, permit such capitalist farming on limited lease basis and 
under suitable safeguards specially in the matter of wages and condition o^ 
■work of the labourer 

5 State Farming — Under this system, the farm is managed b} Goi - 
ernment officials and the agncultunsts become wage-labourers It is also 
preceded by complete nationalisation of land State farms ware dei eloped 
on a large scale in Russia after the revolution 

Swadersk}^ the official historian, admitted m 1927 that four to fiie 
thousand state farms during the penod of “ War Communism ” did not 
produce enough food for their own consumption and for feeding the 
111 e-stock Stalin himself addressing the Central Committee of the Party 
on January 7, 1933, admitted that only a few state farms paid their waj 
through To use this method of land utilisation m our countr}, all lands 
would haie to be nationalised and managed by bureaucrats This would 
mean mechanisation on a ^ery big scale resulting m large-scale unem- 
ployment 

In new of the Russian experience of State Farming and the peculiar 
conditions under w'hich we haie to mould the pattern of agrarian economy 
in our countrj' we do not recommend State Farming as a general method 
of land utilisation State farming should be carried on onh for purposes 
of expenment and research, even if it be at a loss 
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The Rural Reconstruction Commission of Australia thus obsenes on 
State farms as a method of land utihsation^^ 

“ In most cases the recognised State farms in Australia are not 
intended primarily as production units of the ordinary type but are 
more concerned with experimental and demonstrational work 
associated until research and adoption of new methods It is true 
that their produce is often sold but it is, for the most part, specially 
produced in readily obtainable form from other sources, e g , specially 
pure seed or seed of new \arieties of plants (especially cereals) and 
stud stock There have been one or two instances where states have 
endeavoured to run farms solely for the purpose of supplying to the 
ordinary market , such i entures have seldom, if ever, proved successful 
In other countries the expenence has generally been the same, namely, 
farms which perform a specific service for an industry are often successful 
(namely the Danish Farm which rear heifer calves for dairy farmers) , 
those until the sole objectiie of maintaining supplies are seldom 
unqualified successes ” 

The existing State farms m India for research and demonstration hai e 
not yielded the results hoped for Peasants have not derived as much ad- 
vantage from these researches as expected Instead of increasing the number 
of such State farms, we recommend that for demonstration purposes there 
should be less and less reliance on State farming , demonstration of improved 
methods of cultiv ation and technique should be as far as possible on the plots 
of the agncultunsts themselves 

State farming of some limited degree may be necessar}^ when waste- 
lands are reclaimed and agricultural labourers are settled thereon The 
agricultural labourers being unable to provide the requisite managenal 
capacity in the begmnmg must be assisted by State personnel, supervision 
and direction But as the agricultural labourers become trained in the 
art of management and direction. State control and supemsion should be 
withdrawn and the farm turned into a collective farm 

6 Collective Farming — Under a collective farm, the ownership of 
all lands, stock and capital vests m the community as a whole Of course, 
individual members are allowed to occupy and use small homesteads 
separately foi keeping lu e-stock and growing vegetables for domestic use 
Cultn ation is earned on the whole farm as one unit of organisation 
under a management elected from among the members The Board of 
Management chalks out the programme of work, directs and supervises 
agricultural operations, organises credit, finance and marketing The 
profits of the farm may be divided in a number of ways according to the 
amount and quality of work uith special rewards for efficiency While 
the means of production are collectively owned and utilised the mcen- 

* Third Keport— Land Utilisation and Farm Settlement, pige m 
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tive of economic reward for such Avork done by an individual is to a great 
extent retained 

Collective Farmmg as a general method of utihsmg our agncultural 
resources must be considered with the background and a proper per- 
spective of the Russian expenence, taking into account the genius of 
Indian agnculture and the peculiarity of the whole economy of this country 
In the USSR even after a bloody revolution and establishment of a dic- 
tatorship, Lenin had to go slow ivith this expenment A decade after the 
Revolution, Stahn had to admonish the enthusiasts of collectmsation in his 
famous article " Dizzy with success ” In fact, the New Economic Policy, 
great resistance by the Russian peasants and the gradualness in the matter 
of introducing collective farming in spite of dictatorial control over the 
economic system — are factors which may not be lightly set aside Besides, 
huge collectives completely subordmated to the control of the technicians 
can hardly provide the atmosphere in which the personality of the individual 
can grow and develop 

We do recognise the desirability of some expenments m collective 
farming on reclaimed waste-lands where the sense of ownership is non-existent 
and mechanisation of agricultural operations may be indispensable Collective 
farming under such conditions may not also lead to any loss of personal freedom 
and incentive to production The agncultural labourers who should be 
settled on such collective farms may not have acquired that attachment 
to land which every peasant has, however small might be his holding On 
the other hand, the collective farm would improve their lot inasmuch as they 
uould get higher wages, a share in the management as well as the profits 
of the farm 

c 

7 Collective Farms in Mexico — the' Ejido — The Ejidos, or new land 
settlements were first formed in Mexico under the agranan reforms of 1915 

The Ejidos are the natural oft-sprmg of the agranan discontent of 
landless labourers in a country of large-scale capitahst farming In 1930, 
in Mexico, out of a population of 3 6 million on agriculture, 2 5 million were 
landless 

In 1936, Lazare Cardenas, the President, passed laws known as the 
Agranan Code under which 221 Ejidos were formed forthwith In the- 
Laguna region alone over 3 lakh acres of farming land and 5 lakh acres 
of unimproved land were distnbuted among 32,000 farmers By 1940 
there were 15,000 Ejidos wth a total area of 624 lakh acres settled ivith 
over 14 lakh peasants It has been estimated that one- third of the 
Ejidos, 1 e about 5,000 were collectivised and others were distributed in 
indmdual holdings But land in every group was held m common 
possession 

The establishment of Ejidos is on a voluntary basis At least 20 
eligible peasants must in the first instance form into a group and apply 
for land Acquisition and settlement of land is on a collective basis and 
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the members maj decide to cultivate either indmduall} or collectuely 
The administration is in the hands of two committees elected by a general 
assembly of the members each consisting of three members and three 
alternates One of these is the executive committee which elects from 
among its members the President who is the Executive head of the Ejido 
The other committee has supeixisory functions Important administra- 
tive officers are elected by the general assembly, the most important among 
them being the work-chief wlio assigns w'ork to each member and super\nses 
its execution 

The Ejidos are supervised by higher agencies This is necessary because 
roughly about 73% of the members of these E]idos are illiterate and have no 
expenence of management and organisation 

The income of the collective E]ido is distnbuted in the form of wages 
on a daily or piece rate basis or as a share of the profit Wages are determined 
on the basis of quantity and the quality of work The shanng of profit is m 
proportion to the hours of work While production is colIecti\ely done, life 
remains largely’’ indn iduahstic 

Regarding the coUectue farming of the Ejido \anety wi can only’ say 
that it may be experimented on surplus lands to be acquired from large indun- 
dual holdmgs as well as on reclaimed waste-lands For reasons already 
advanced in case of collective farming of the Russian \ anety we do not consider 
the collective farming of the Jlexican type is of much use as a geneial method 
of land utilisation 

8 Co-operative Farming in Palestine — The Kvutza or the Jewish 
communal farm in Palestine is a more radical social experiment than the 
collective farm in the USSR Being completely a communal organisa- 
tion of life, the Kvutza resembles very closely the Soiiet Communes There 
IS no private property^ in land The Kinitza itself holds land on lease from tlu 
National Fund It differs from the Soinet Commune m that it exist<5 m the 
framework of an essentially capitalist society 

The Kvutza is administered by a committee of management elected 
annually by the general meeting There are special committees for such 
departments as education, health, culture, and distribution of work 

The most stnking feature of the K\aitza is the absence of any’ indi\’idual 
economic reward , the basic pnnciple behind the distnbution of income is not 
according to ability but according tc needs 

The K^’ut 7 a represents a degree of idealism which does not find a 
parallel under the existing ^conditions ih India Pursued by perpetual 
and universal discnmmation, the Jewish y’outh tned to can’e out a home 
for Zionism Such conditions do not prevail among our aqricultunsts 
We, therefore, do not propbse that any expenmbnt on this line should 
be tned 
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9 Individual farming assisted by co-operative better farming 
societies Both capitalist farming and coIIecti\ e farming have the ad% antages 
of carrpng on agncultural operations on large units of production We ha\ e 
noted the difficulties of introducing either capitahst farming or collectne 
farming as a general method of land utilisation in our country This tj^ie of 
farming uhich is earned on in Holland and Denmark assisted by Co-operati\e 
organisation of all agncultural operations except farming has much to commend 
itself It combines to a great extent the nrtues of indu idualistic farming, 
namely, the full impact of the cieatue personality of the peasant, with the 
adiantage of large-scale operation through co-operati\e organisation m the 
use of costly modern machines, expert adnee, purchase of raw matenals and 
sale of o itput 

The intensne peasant farming of China and Japan with a remarkably 
high gross yield per acre has not a feu adi ocates in our country But, it has 
been um\ ersalty admitted that peasant farming in China as well as in Japan is 
characterised heavy' physical labour of small farmers In China many a 
farmer does the w ork e\ en of animals because human labour is cheaper than 
animal labour 

10 The Objectives of Agrarian Economy — ^Before settling the details 
of the future pattern of agranan economy of India we set before oursehes 
some of the mam pnnciples which, according to us, the suggested agranan 
economy must satisfy to produce desirable results 

(n) the agranan economy should proiide opportunity for the deielop- 
ment of mdmduars personality , 

{b) there should be no exploitation , 

(c) there should be maximum efficiency of production , 
and {d) the scheme of agranan reforms should be practicable 

In makmg our recommendations we assume that the present system 
of land tenure uould be replaced by a new scheme of nghts in land (uhich we 
discuss m the next chapter) Unless the agranan economy satisfies all the 
pnnciples laid down, it may yet be uneconomic or exploitative or impracticable. 
\Vhile capitalist famimg may lead to maximum efficiency of production it may 
lead to exploitation and may suppress indixudual’s personality, and may not 
be practicable because of the resistance of the small land-owning peasantry 
The mtroduction of collective farming may eliminate exploitation and may 
impro\ e the efficiency of production but the mdn idual peasant may find himself 
lost m the huge organisation of the collective dominated by the technicians 
He may be no better than a cog in the machine It may also lead to an agranan 
revolt \Ye hai e already noted how collectii e farming ivas resisted by the 
Russian peasants and how even the Re^ olutionary Goiemment found it 
-difficult to cope wnth the situation Resistance may be stiffer in India, because 
the ow nership m land is much more universal than m the case of Russia and 
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the Government being democratically constituted maj find it much more 
difficult to tackle such resistance from the small peasant 

Our population is made up of persons in \'anous stages of social advance- 
ment To meet the requirements of these sections our scliemes ha\e to be 
variegated No single system vail sere e our purpose ^^'e, therefore, recom- 
mend an agrarian pattern which would stnke the golden mean among all these 
four pnnciples 

12 Individual Peasant Farming — We are of the opinion that peasant 
farming, on suitable units of cultn ation under a properlj determined 
scheme of nghts in land, vould satisf}' the agrarian tradition of our landt 
the psjchology of the peasantry as well as the agricultural needs of the 
nation Operating on units which are not palpably uneconomic and 
assisted by a co-operatn e organisation at least of credit and sale, the 
Indian farmer, whose skill has earned universal approbation, will find 
m agnculture full scope for the exercise of his initiatne, enterpnse as 
well as incentive to production Such peasant farming will also hold its 
owm against large-scale units of cultivation so far as output is concerned 
As individual peasant farming must be earned on suitable units of 
production, w'e proceed to define the limits wnthin which such peasant 
farming should be carried on 

13 Economic Holding — There have been \arious estimates regard- 
ing the size of an economic holding The ProMncial Go\emments in their 
replies to our qneshonnan e have suggested different sizes for different provinces 
It IS but common ground that an economic holding must \arj according to 
the agronomic conditions, agiicultural technique, and the standard of Inine 
to be satisfied With the data at our disposal we are not in a position to 
lay dowm an}'’ exact size of an economic holding for different pro\inces Thi= 
is possible only on the basis of an exhaiistne enquir} and comprehensne 
data about family budgets, soil-condition and the nature of culti\ ation in 
different parts of the country ^^e, therefore, recommend that an economic 
holding should be determined regionall} by an appropnate autliorit\ according 
to the follow'ing principles 

(1) it must afford a reasonable standard of Ining 

(2) it must pro\ ide full emplo} ment to a faniih of normal size and at 

least a pair of good bullocks, 

(3) it must ha\e a bearing on other rele^ant factors peculiar to the 

agrarian econom} of the region 

14 Basic Holding — Below the economic holding there would bt a 
number of holdings which are not so small as to be palpabh uneconomic 
and still other holdings w'hich are tine in si/e and are palpabh uneconomic ^ 
There is a group of holdings which stands in between the latter two categories 
and may be termed the Basic Holding Though such a chs=iiication mar not 


* Please refer to Chapter III on Co operate l Parniin^ 
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be precise, we can only say that a basic holding would be smaller than an 
economic holding but is not palpably uneconomic and would be capable of 
being built up by acquisition or othenvise into an economic holding 

We recommend that on holdings — basic and above, but below the 
economic, farming may be done on individualistic Imes But if only 
efficiency of production is considered, individual farming on such hold- 
ings might not be allowed On sociological grounds, however, which are 
sometimes weightier than pure economic considerations in formulation 
of economic policy, we recommend individual farming on these holdings 
In coming to this conclusion we are also guided by our faith in the 
efficiency of the co-operative organisation for better farming, which, according 
to our recommendations, should in course of time apply to all individual farms, 
big or small 

Individual farming may be carried on holdings not smaller than the 
basic holding but, as we have already pointed out, in Holland and Den- 
mark the best result is produced when mdiiudual farming is assisted by 
co-operative organisation Farming is done on an individualistic basis 
but other operations are done co-operatively We recommend that in 
India to achieve maximum efficiency of production as well as individual 
freedom there should be a multipurpose co-operative in every village or 
group of villages, the membership of which would ultimately come to be 
compulsory for all farmers carrying on cultivation either individually or jointly 
or collectively 

15 Maximum holding — For individual farming, as there is a lower 
limit there should be an upper limit too We feel that to avoid social 
injustice there should be a reasonable relation between the economic 
holding and the maximum size of a holding which an individual peasant can 
be allowed to cultivate 

While recommending a ceiling to individual ownership of land, we feel 
that the Indian National Congress should immediately appoint committees 
to consider the question of fixing the maximum limits of income in other 
sectors of our economic life 

Very large holdings could be properly worked, managed and supervised 
by the owner himself only when they aie mechanised We have already 
pointed out the social evils of mechanised capitalist farming As in other 
sectors of national economy, namely, commerce and industry, so in agriculture, 
an individual can haii-e a high level of income only through exploitation 
Besides, the optimum size of the farm is related to the technique used and as 
our effort should be to find gainful employment for as many as possible on land 
till industries develop to absorb the surplus population, the technique whic 
may generally be used in agriculture is only better ploughs and bullocks wt 
occasional assistance of tractors and other mechanical devices wherever nee e 
We feel that with bullock and plough technique the optimum unit m tie 
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interest of proper management by the owner-cultivator should not be more 
than three times the economic holding It is also difficult to savivith certainty 
if mechanised large-scale farmmg is more efficient, from the point of 
productivity, than peasant farming on economic holdings assisted by co- 
operative better farming society 

In this connection the following statistical data*- will be found of 
interest 


Denmark 


Size of holding Gross teiurn \il icimn 

per acie per acre 
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Besides the personnel mth proper \ ision and capacity of leadership may 
not be plentiful for the most efficient utilisation of such big land holdm-^s 
In other countnes too similar difficulties have been felt > ^ 

The amount of capital which may be necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of these big holdings may not be fcrthcoming from the oivners of such 
holdings 

The Zamindan Abolition Committee appointed by the Government 
of U P considered the question of fixing a ceihng to the land holdings 
on the basis of 50 acres as the maximum holding The Committee recom- 
mended against fixing any ceiling because the surplus land available 
would be 2 5 milhon acres out of a total holding area of 41 3 million acres, 
1 e about 6% and would be inadequate for the purpose of making unecono- 
mic holdings economic The Famine Enquiry Commission were against 
fixing any ceiling to indundual holdings almost on sirmlar grounds f It 
IS also argued that if big holdings are split up the marketable surplus of gram 
would diminish 

As we do not recommend that the surplus land acquired should be 
generally used for the purpose of making uneconomic holdings economic 
and accordmg to us should be, subject to the rights of the tenants, used for 
the purpose of co-operative joint farming, the arguments of the Zamindan 
Abolition Committee of U P , that very^ few holdings could be made economic 
with this redistribution of land as well as the apprehension that marketable 
surplus of gram would fall, lose much of their force and basis 

We, therefore, recommend that very large holdmgs should not continue 
A ceilmg to land holdings should be fixed and according to our considered views 
it should not be more than three times the size of the economic holding The 
surplus above the maximum should be acquired by the appropnate authonty 
under the Land Commission (described in Chapter IV) on payment of com- 
pensation at graduated multiples of the assessment to be determined by an 
impartial Tnbunal 

16 Joint Family — ^^Vhlle fixing the maximum for a joint family, 
the claims of all the branches constituting the joint family should be considered, 
provided an adult member of each branch puts in some amount of minimum 
manual labour in cultivation Unless this consideration is shoivn to a joint 
family while fixing the maximum holding there would be a splitting up of the 
joint family which latter we consider to be a valuable social institution of 
India which ought not to be discarded 


‘The Australian Rural Reconstruction Commission observes 
■ The management of very large units of production requires great 
ment and not very man}'- farmers are capable of exercising those qu 

extent ' , x a rrarm 

(The Rural Reconstruction Commission — 3rd Report — ^Land Utilisation an 

Settlement — page 110) 

jReport of the Famine Enquiry Commission 1945 — page 274 
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17 Charitable Institutions — We are aware of the sen ices which are 
being rendered by the numerous religious and chantable institutions out 
of the income of the endowments in lands, to the cause of culture, education 
and human progress We, therefore, feel that our recommendation regarding 
fi's.ation of ceiling to land holdings should be applied to the lands held b}^ such 
institutions under the following conditions 

The management of land at present under religious, charitable and 
educational institutions should be made over to the Land Commission If 
there are any mams and trusts where the persons are themseh es cultu ators, 
these may be retained in conformity with our general scheme of land manage- 
ment and ownership as long as they render the serAUce required of them under 
the mam or trust 

We recommend that the Provincial Go\ernments or the appropriate 
authority should guarantee and provide the income necessary lor the fulfilment 
of the objectives of the trust =•" 

18 We recommend the following priority m respect of disposal of the 
surplus land 

(i) Co-operative Joint Farms with landless labourers to be 
organised , 

[ti) To be sold out to uneconomic holders 

19 Co-operative Farming — Individual farming, ho\\e\er, should not 
be allowed on holdings which are smaller than basic holdings They 
should be m course of time brought under a scheme of co-operati\e joint 
farming 

We have carefully considered how compulsory co-operatue joint farm- 
ing could be avoided and the same result attained through compulsory 
co-operative better farming in case of below basic holding It is a well- 
attested fact m co-operati\c movement that co-operation does not work 
in the midst of utter poi erty and destitution certain margin of rc'^ourccs 
is essential to tlie proper functioning of co-operati\e better farming NNe 
ha\e noted earlier that co-operati\e better farming has acliie\ed excellent 
results in Holland and Denmark where, according to ^ an Der Post,’^* m\ 
holding less than 25 acres is at a seiious disad\antage and is not an 
economic unit 

Of course the scheme of compulsory joint farming would in\ ol\ t an 
amount of coercion But we must also consider that by the judicious exercise 
of coercion by persons with proper perspectne, the edge of unplcis mtness 
m\ohed in coercion can be greatly'^ taken oft 

*See Shri O P JRamaswaniv Reddiarb note on Rehjious and Charitable Institutions 
appended to this Chapter 

*''Economics of Agriculture — page 170 
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In suggesting co-operative organisation of agncultnre we ha\e kept before 
ourselves two types of co-operative farming. 

(1) Co-operative Better Farming 

and (2) Co-operative Joint Farming 

In Co-operative Better Farming, the mdividual farmers perform on 
co-operative basis all operations of agncultnre except farming 

In case of co-operative joint farming, however, lands, implements and 
bullocks will have to be pooled in the co-operative society While in the 
former mdmdual freedom and therefore incentive would be much more 
than in the latter, yet in the co-operative joint farming society the sense 
of oivnership of the cultivatmg nghts in land, though reduced, would not 
be altogether absent In this respect, co-operative joint farm is quite 
distinct from the collective farm Farmers pooling their resources namely, 
land, implements and bullocks, in the joint farm would be paid wages 
according to the labour they put m the farm and also a portion of profits 
in proportion to the shares representing the capitalised value of the resources 
pooled by them 

Besides, to mmirmse the odium of coercion and to maximise the sense 
of mdiindual freedom w^e recommend that the farmers whose holdings 
are smaller than the basic may not be pooled into a single giant farm 
but may be allowed roluntanly to jom in any co-operative jomt farm 
up to the size of the maximum holdmg which we have put at three times 
the economic holdmg The idea is that the management of such a 
co-operative should be within the capacity of the farmers and they may 
not be reduced to mere automatons m the whole frame-work The 
democratic control would be maintained effectively We, however, con- 
template that as the farmers would be trained m the art of management and 
the co-operative spirit becomes more ingramed among them through co-oper- 
ative education, these small co-operatives would be mtegrated into bigger 
co-operatives reaping the full benefit of large-scale farming tiU they reach the 
optimum size of the farm from the point of \iew of technique as well as co- 
operative consciousness of the members 

The Better Farming Society of which all cultivators of a particular 
region must be members without any exception would be a much bigger 
organisation than the co-operative jomt farms Because, here we have 
the prospect of finding men with better eqmpment and better capacity 
of management The holders of optimum farms and economic holdings, 
havmg had better opportunities and higher traditions, would be able to 
guide the management and orgamsation of such co-operatives Me 
visuahse that all operations m course of time, but credit and marketing 
immediately, would be made compulsory The hardships which may e 
apprehended under such arrangements are more imagmary than real 
there be any curbing of the individual’s personality, it is essentia m le 
interests of the society The co-operative organisation alone can stn 'e a 
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balance between the claims of the indnidual and those ot the communiti 
The societj. has outgrown the stage of production merely for profit and it is not 
yet npe for an organisation of production for use \^e, therefore, suggest 
that by and large the societj must pass through a period of transition before 
a ]ust social order can be established in ahich man produces for use and 
competition is replaced by co-operation 


20 Collective Farming on Reclaimed Waste Land —We li<i\ e 
not, in the meanwhile, ruled out the possibility of creating ncu social I'alues 
as well as of testing the economy of mechanised farming ^^'e recommend 
that on reclaimed waste lands, collectii e farms uith landless labourers should be 
organised and should not be settled mth mdmdiials either for peasant 
farming, as is being done in ^onie proiinces, or capitalist farming The 
landless labourers have no traaition of indmdual farming On reclaimed 
waste lands sense of owmership also would not haie de\ eloped There- 
fore, in a collective farm of landless labourers on reclaimed naste lands neither 
would there be any suppression of individual freedom nor an}' loss of incentu e 
to production 


The collective farms iwU be much bigger m size than the co-operatue 
joint farms because the management and organisation wiU be pro\ ided by the 
State to a great extent in the beginning As the capacity for management 
of these landless farmers deielop and grow ivith their taking greater and 
greater share in the management, the control will be transferred to the manage- 
ment of the landless labourers 


21 Within ten to fifteen }'’ears, 18 7 million acres of land arc expected 
to be irrigated by the multi-purpose projects (statement o\ erleaf) With i 
little effort co-operative joint farms could be organised on these lands There 
might also be expenments side by side of peasant farming on economic units, 
co-operatue joint-farming and collectn e-farming 

22 We also recommend State farming for the purpose of research and 
expenmentation Being conscious of the e\ ils of bureaucratisation and 
extreme centralisation miohed in State farming we circumscnbe state farm- 
ing to the minimum limits and not fai our State farming as a method of exploit- 
ation of the agricultural resources of the countrj 

23 The pattern of agranan economy nhicli ue Msuahse is a 
rationalised composite one of induidual farming assisted bj co-opcratnc 
organisation, co-operatne joint farming, collectiie and state farming 
Each type of farming has a contribution to make in thu period of transi- 
tion of Indian farming and should be gueii proper facilities for gronth and 
development 

24 In the meanwhile, inteiisne eftorts must be made to dcielop and 
organise village industries connected with agriculture on co-operatue basis 
to eliminate unemployment and uader-emplojancnt characteristic of our 
agranan ecoiiom} Equilibnum m agnculture can be restored b} the recon- 
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MULTI-PURPOSE PROJECTS f 




1 Province 

i Area which the 



Name of Project 

or 

\ State 

pioject IS ex- 
1 pected to ini- 
gaie (in acies) \ 

Remai ks 

1 

*Damodar Valley Project 

W Bengal &. 

9,67,117 




Bihar 



2 

Hirakund Dam Project 

Orissa 

11,00,000 


3 

Kosi Dam Project 

Nepal & Bihar 

30,00,000 


4 

Riband Dam Project 

UP 

20,00,000 

This area is ex- 




1 

pected to be irri- 
gated from the 
regulated dis- 
charge which 
will be available 
m the Sone nver 





after the con- 
struction of the 
Dam 

5 

Rampadasagar Project 

Madras 

23,50,000 

21 lac acres im 



! 

1 


provement m 

existing irriga- 
tion 

6 

Tungabhadra Project 

Madras 

2,94,000 


7 

Chambal Reservoir Project ! 

Kota Indore 




Manvar 

1,85,000 


Narbada Projects — 

1 



8 

Bargi 

CP 

12 60,000 


9 

Tawa 

CP ! 

7,00,000 


10 

Pickup Weir below Raj Pipla 





Gorge 

Bombay and 





Baroda 

6,30,000 


Tapti Projects — 




11 

Hatnur 

Bombay 

3 00,000 


12 

Panjhan 

Bombay 

2,50,000 


13 

Ikai 

Bombay 

4,20 000 

1 



stitution of our agrarian pattern as well as by the balanced development 
of other sectors of our economy The per capita income of the agranan popu- 
lation as well as of the masses of India can never be raised simply by recon- 
stitution of the agranan pattern It is doubtful if this reconstituted agranan 
pattern wiU continue for any length of time if the whole economy is o\er- 
weighed by factors leading to disequihbnum There should be redistnbution 
of population in different sectors of economy The following table ivill give 
some idea about the redistnbution of populations in different occupations 
to be aimed at in this planning of the agranan pattern as veil as of the In lan 
economy 


tFoodgrains Policj' Committee — Final Report 

'■Shri P P Varma Member, Damodar Valley Corporation 

’■^Economics of 1960 bj Colin Clark M A 
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Percentage Distribution of Work Real Income Pioduced pc 250IJ 
Population ^1 Homs I h 


Yea) s 

Piiniaiy 

Scconiltiiy 

1 1 

1 Tutta)y 

1 1* 
P)i)nary i 
j indexes 
guen in 
CEP pp ' 
253 255 

Sccondaiy 1 
indexes ' 
giien in 
CEP pp 
283 287 
289 290 

Tciliarx 
deduced 
fi oni 
prci tons 
Cohnni’s 

-USA 

\ 

1 


( 1 
1 




1937 

25 4 

28 8 

45 3 

701 

1852 

2765 

1925-34 

24 0 

30 2 

45 8 

661 

1560 

2276 

1920 

26 7 

33 2 

40 1 

547 

1050 

2275 

1910 

31 9 

31 0 

37 1 

477 

940 

2446 

1900 

' 37 4 

29 0 

33 6 

483 

787 

2625 

1S90 

42 6 

27 3 

30 1 

385 

746 

2340 

1880 

49 7 

25 4 

25 1 

361 

599 

2320 

1870 

S3 8 

22 6 

23 6 

258 

515 

2252 

Gr Britain 







1936 

4 9 

42 0 

53 1 ' 

475 

815 

1 1775 

1925-34 

64 

43 9 

497 

408 

651 

1738 

1924 

7 I 

47 6 

45 3 ’ 

385 

615 

16SS 

1907 

SO 

46 0 

46 0 

376 

472 

1541 

1901 

< 84 

46 3 

1 45 3 

378 

446 

1463 

1891 

' 10 2 

43 S 

' 46 0 

358 

4 32 

1229 

1881 

, 11 3 

. 43 9 

44 8 

324 

418 

1139 

1871 

1 14 I 

44 4 

41 5 

284 

349 

855 

France 

1 

1 


1 




1925-34 

1 24 5 

40 0 

1 35 5 

415 

584 

Ills 

1861 

1 43 0 

1 

1 38 0 

i 

j 19 0 

138x 

161 

1015 

1 


25 It would be premature at this stage to decide m fa\our of any 
particular pattern of agrarian economy Only b} experimentation and obser- 
vation can we evolve — maybe after a quarter of a centur 3 — the t\pc of farming 
which should be the ruling pattern of agranan econom)’' of the country ''imul- 
taneously, science should bnng wathin our reach the results of increasing 
knowledge and agncultural practices here and abroad, the fruits of better 
technology Only then the country would be in a position to settle dowai 
to an agrarian pattern nch with the experience of farming, the knowledge 
of science and technolog}^ developed througli practical experience suited to 
our genius, tradition and the people 


X Deduced b)' comparing current value of net output with Bnt !,b acsuming 
similar puce levels to obtain 


Religious and Charitable Institutions 

{A Note by SJnt 0 P Ramaswamy Reddim) 

There are a vast number of rebgious, charitable and educational 
institutions scattered all over the country discharging verj^ useful func- 
tions in society For example, there are nearly 27,000 Hindu temples, large 
and small, in South India These temples have not only served as places of 
religious worship but also have catered to cultural, educational and social 
needs of society as a whole By runnmg Veda Path ash alas, schools and in some 
cases even universities these institutions have contnbuted a great deal to the 
educational and cultural progress of the society They have maintained 
dispensanes and hospitals to give free medical aid to the poor Attached to 
these mstitutions are many orphanages The temples have also served to 
preserve many of our fine arts such as sculpture and painting By holdmg 
annual and seasonal fares and festivals they have served for the groivth and 
development of local industnes A close student would find that these temples 
formed the very centre of activity of the entire society 

In addition to the temples there are a vast number of rehgicus and chari- 
table institutions known as mutts Their mam purpose has been the propaga- 
tion of the 1 anous philosophies of Hmdu religion In addition to that these 
institutions have contnbuted a great deal to the educational and cultural 
groivth and development 

In ancient days kings and private citizens had endowed large tracts 
of cultivable land and created trusts in fai our of these institutions in view of 
their useful sen ice to the society * These institutions mamty depend upon the 
income from these lands owned bi them for their mamtenance and working 

Similarl}'’ there are a number of Christian institutions. Churches and 
^Iissionary institutions devoted to the sennce of the people Leaving apart 
their religious actnuties, many of these institutions have been domg pioneer 
work in the educational field ]\Iany of the colleges are being run very efficiently 
by these Christian institutions They have also distinguished themselves 
in the free medical sennce of the poor Many orphanages are under their 
care and protection These institutions also possess agncultural lands, the 
income from which goes towards their mamtenance and working 

There are many such religious trusts belonging to Muslim religious institu- 
tions also 

The question naturallj'^ arises whether in the apphcation of the 
prmciples laid down in the report regardmg the maximum holding and 
nghts m land anj^ distinction should be made between the lands belong- 


*It would be interesting to find that even Mns’ini Kings bad made great and 
\aluable endowments in favour of Hindu temples and mui's 
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ing to indi.\ iduals and lands belonging to tliese religious and charitable 
institutions ^\^llle it is true that at present inan\ of these institutions 
are not functioning properly and reqiure thorough o\ erhaiiling, they 
should not be allowed to pensh Most of these institutions mainh 
depend upon the income from the lands and once this source of income 
taken aw^ay they can no longer function efiectiielj. and efficientl 3 In the 
very nature of things these institutions ha\ e to cultn ate the lands onK through 
tenants 

Considermg the fact that these institutions stand on a ditterent foot- 
ing altogether, the ceihng of land holding and the pnnciples that no non- 
cultivator should own am interest in land should not be applied to lands 
belonging to and owned bi' these institutions 

There are mainh' three ti-pe^ of interests owned bi these institutions 
m South India 

(1) MeliLajam ught Tlie right to collect the rent from the tciiant- 

cultnntors akm to Zamtndan nghts 

(2) Melwaiam and Kudiuaiam right The land including the cuUi- 

aation nght belongs to the institution, 

(31 Mvwi Innms The land including the ciiltnation ncht belongs 
to the institution subject to patment of a quit rent 

In respect of the first category this nght should be taken awa\ hi the 
Sta*e as m the case of the Zammdars and the institution should be compen- 
sated b} the paj'ment of the income by the “^^tate and this should he made a 
charge on the rei enues of the States 

\s far as categones (2) and (3) are concerned, tlio rights of institutions 
m these lands should not be disturbed The actual cnltnation of tlie lands 
should be earned out by the adopbon of the '‘Capitalist Farming method 
set out in Chapter I of this Report 

If, how'eier, the land and tlie rent-receiving nghts enjojed b) tin. religious 
and chantable institutions are taken o\er by the proiincial goienimenr or the 
appropriate authontj of the Land Commission, the proMiicial goiernmcnt 
or the appropnate authority should assure the income m cash or grams to the 
institutions for the due discharge of the functions, which are being earned 
out by these institutions today 
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Rights in Land 

26 In the overall scheme of agranan reforms while the method of 
utilisation of agricultural resources is of fundamental importance, no 
less important are the quantum of nghts which an mdmdual peasant 
should possess in land and the determination of the exact nature of social 
control under which those rights should be enjoyed as well as the organi- 
sation of a suitable agency through which such control might be 
administered 

Before we get down to the discussion of the new scheme of rights in land, 
we propose to trace in bnef the evolution of the main types of land tenures 
preialent in India This would help understand that the scheme of nghts 
we recommend is but a renaissance in land system of this ancient country and 
not a revolutionary departure from its agranan traditions 

In India, there are three types of land tenures — ^zamindari, inalialwan 
and ryotwan As the East India Company’s political supremacy spread 
from one part of the country to the other, a fiscal s 3 'stem was evolved through 
which revenues could be procured to maintain its political supremacy The 
evolution was a simple matter It had to meander through a net ivork of 
customs and usages Governed by the dominant motive of maximum collection 
of revenue from land, the Company officials proceeded on the line of least 
resistance Sometimes customs and usages were recognised , or they were 
given a go-by whenei^er they clashed -with the governing aim of collecting 
the maximum amount of revenue 

27 Permanent Settlement — ^The East India Company in the begin- 
ning farmed out revenues to old /.amindars and chiefs m Bengal, Bihar and 
Onssa Warren Hastings tned temporary and short-term settlements with 
disastrous results Ultimately, Lord Cornwallis introduced the scheme of 
permanent settlement He w as v ery much influenced by his English expenence 
His idea was to create m permanently-settled areas a beneficent landlord 
capitalist system resting on the contentment of the cultivator The assessment 
was fixed at about 10/11 of what the /ammdars received as rents from ryots, 
the balance of 1/1 1th constituting the zamindar's remuneration The reveni e 
liability was fixed in a rough and ready manner wnthout any sun ey of landed 
nghts and interests of any investigation into the productive capacity of the 
different classes of soils Till 1859 no attempts w’orth considenng were made 
to grant protection to the cultiv’^ator by means of legislation 

The Directors of the East India Company, how'ever, w^ere satisfied 
because of the regular collection of revenues from Bengal under the per- 
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manent settlement So steps were taken to extend permanent settlement 
to Banaras, North Madras and certain parts of South India 

The Lieut -Governor of Bengal, however, speaking before the Legis- 
lative Council in 1883 on the workmg of Permanent Settlement observed 
In the interval of 66 years i e 1793 to 1859, while the propnetarj'' bodj 
grew m strength and prospered in wealth, village communities perished 
The Pargana-rates, by which the assessment of the resident cultivators' 
rent was limited, disappeared and almost ever} vestige of the constitu- 
tional claims of the peasantry' (if ever such existed bejond a small 
privileged class) was lost in the usurpations and encroachments of the 
landlords ” 

As earlj as 1808 the authonties became doubtful about the extension 
of permanent settlement to the new tern tones which were being conquered 
The main consideration being the collection of maximum net revenue, the 
idea of permanent fixation of state s demand did not find fav our with the court 
of Directors As a matter of fact the Gov'emment of the Punjab opposed 
vagorouslj' the system of permanent settlement on the ground tint the Punjab 
w'as still iindev'eloped and it would be wrong to fix up permanent!}' state’s share 
in vnew of its great possibilities of development m the futuie Fmall} 
in 1883 the Secretary of State for India wrote to the Gov emor-Gerieral 
of India directing that the policy of permanent settlement should be formallv' 
abandoned 

28 Mahalwan System — The principles of Mahalwan or joint v illagc 
system first adopted in Agra and Oudh and later extended to the Punjab were 
laid dovvn in Regulation IX of 1833 Under tins scheme the v illage" 
concerned W'ere units by themselves the ow'nership of jiropert} was joint 
or communal These villages or Mahals were settled with dirtcth, though 
a co-sharer of standing was generally selected to undertake the pnmarv 
liability of paymg land revenue Under this s}stem the details regarding 
procedure, penod of settlement and assessment of land revenue van from 
place to place 

In the C P the system of settlement closely resembles the Vgr i Mahal- 
wan s}stem The significant difterence, however, is that the State has recog- 
nised the Malguzars — the old revenue farmers under the ^falwrattas— as heads 
of v'lUage with proprietary nghts 

Though the original intention in the Alahalwan svstem w.is to recognise 
the joint character of the v'lllage communities and common rights m lend, 
the ultimate effect has been a break-up of the nllage comnmniU and the clash 
of interests due to unco-ordinated mdividuahsm 

29 Ryotvvari System — It was first introduced m the distnct'- of Bara 
Mahal in Madras by Captain Reid and Thomas Munroc m 1792 •’iid v as 


*R C Dutt — rconoinic Historv of Indn in th< Sutonn tec — jnet 26*1 
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gradually extended to other parts of the province and thereafter to 
Bombay'- 

“ Between 1808 and 1818 the Madras Board of Revenue urged the wise 
plan of recognising the village communities of the province But 

representative village communities had no place in the scheme of the 
Companies’ absolute government, the directors decided to deal with the 
cultivators individually without any intermediate bodies The village com- 
munities of Madras declined from that date 

“ If any nation’s history, then it is the history of the English manage- 
ment of India which is a string of unsuccessful and really absurd (and in 
practice infamous) experiments m economics In Bengal they created a 
caricature of English landed property on a large-scale , in south eastern India 
a caricature of small allotment property , in the north-west they transformed 
to the utmost of their ability the Indian commune with common ownership 
of the soil into a caricature of itself 

30 Village Community and early property rights in land — 
Although there is unanimity of opinion as regards the constitutions and 
unctions of the village communities as so many social and political units, the 
authorities are divided as regards the part played by these ancient institu- 
tions in the growth and development of the proprietary right m land 
According to Sir H Maine the oldest discoverable forms of property m 
land were those of collective property and separate property had grown 
out of collective property oi ownership in common by a slow process of 
disengagement ^ Elphinstone'* and Max Muller^ have also attempted to 
prove that in India all land was held in common bj^ the village com- 
munities and that families cultivated the soil in common Another point 
of view is that although the early Hindu Law-givers referred to common 
ownership of grazing fields, forest tracts and water channels, there is nothing 
to show that the cultivated lands were treated as common property ' Ac- 
cording to Baden-Powell the term "village communities’’ did not indicate 
any kind of communistic or socialistic right or interest and it could not be 
used as suggesting any idea of having the land in common , on the other hand, 
the idea of an individual (or rather family) right to the land in favour of a 
person who leased or reclaimed it from the 3 ungle was to be found in existence 
at a very early stage ' 


R C Dutt — Economic History of India in the Victorian Age — ^page 57 
- hlarx ' Capital”, Vol HI, x\ pp 392-S 
‘ Village Community bj Marne — ^pages 76-77 
* History of India — 9th edition — ^page 25 
"India, uhat it can teach us” — pages 48, 207 
'■ The Land Laivs of Bengal, pages 15-18 
1 Baden-Pouell — Vol I, page 113 
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It will not perhaps be correct to say that commumt} right in cultnated 
lands never existed in India Such nghts are in existence even nov in 
the North-Western Provinces, and m the Punjab where Communal 
Proprietary rights are recognised Even in Bengal traces of commumt} 
right in cultivable lands were in existence in the early part of the I9th 
century amongst tribal people of what is known as "jungle mahal’ in the 
distnct of Midnapore The " Mandali ” tenures of the same district 
originated vath the patriarch or headman (locall}' knovn as Mandal) of 
each community of the tribal people The Mandal was the sole represen- 
tative of the community in its dealings vith the outside world Each 
Mandal took settlement of lands in the village on behalf of the commumt\ 
and he then parcelled out lands to the different members according to 
their requirements, keeping out certain lands for the common use of the 
whole community Traces of communal rights are still to be found in 
the Jhumming cultivation in the Garo HilB in Assam and in the Chittagong 
Hill tracts 

31 Linder the three types of land tenures in course of time lla^e 
evolved various interests in land widely dnergent from pioeince to 
province and a complex economic relationship among them Ihe net 
result under each of them has been the dismtcgidlion of tie Ml]'’ge 
economy, control over land by a body of non-agneuKur il j oj ul ition 
CAploitation of the tillei by the lent-rcccn ing intcut(s nd > lack of 
planned effort to maximise production It would be difl cult to describe 
in detail the various lamifications of this complex rchtionsliip mucli 
more so to suggest reforms fitting into this weird /ig7ag j u-’/le It would 
be useless to do so because in defining the new scheme of rights we should 
look forward We, therefore, propose to suggest a scheme of nghts in 
land, which alone can motuate the agrarian pattern, we liaee recommended 
in Chapter I, and fulfil the objectn es of assurance of a free creatn e personality 
to the peasant, eliminating exploitation and maximise agricultuial production 
through planned efforts 

32 The scheme of rights in land — Land should be held for use and 
the cultivator should have permanent and heritable right of cultn ation in land 
We define the cultivator as one w ho puts in a certain amount of manual labour 
in cultivation 

In course of time the idea of proprietary right in land has undergone 
a considerable evolution even imder the existing tenures The pro- 
prietary right in land today either under zamindari or ry otwari or mahalwari 
systems does not belong to either the commimitv or the propnetor or to the 
tenant or to the indmdual peasant The rights in land are widch distributed 


Punjab Settlement Alanual 1930 
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among the various interests attached to land In our scheme the right of 
cultivation will belong to the cultivator, but he must be subject to the control 
of the community 

Rightly observes Jaimini* “ The King cannot give dcway the earth 
because it is not his exclusive property, but is common to all beings enjoying 
the fruits of their own labour on it It belongs to all alike ” 

33 In the short analysis which we have given about the existing 
land tenures one of the important conclusions was the decay of the 
village community and the clash of interests of unco-ordinated individuals 
In the rural economy of India Our aim therefore should be to reinstate 
the village communit}^ to the position m the rural economy which right- 
fully belongs to it The cultivator could have been subjected to some 
centralised control of the State administered through a distant machmery 
It has been found by experience that such administration of control has 
not been effective In the absence of administrative personnel with 
proper perspective, w'hatever control has been exercised to give protection 
to the tiller, in respect of security of tenure, fairness of rent or even 
scaling down of indebtedness, the object of such control has been defeated 
because of the remoteness of the controlling machmery To produce the 
desired result social control must be administered through a decentralised 
machinery, namely, the Village Community It is a body which has a vital 
relationship with every peasant, and an instrument of social welfare 
easily accessible and intelligible to a poor and illiterate village-peasant 
Over the administration of such a village community he has a hand, 
the control formulated and enforced through it would be hardly resented 
by the peasantry Therefore, we propose to bestow a number of rights 
in land on the village community As a matter of fact, in our scheme, 
rights in land have been distributed between two agencies, viz the 
cultivator and the village community There is a supplementary com- 
plementary relationship between the rights of cultivators and those of 
the village community As the village community is ultimately a group 
in which the majority are cultivators, the rights vesting in the village 
community in a way are the rights which the peasants would enjoy m their 
group personality and the control to be exercised by the village community 
would be a self-imposed control Under such a democratic control his incentive 
to production would be canalised and not cnppled 

34 Sub-lettmg — The most fundamental check under which the culti- 
vator would hold his rights in land is that he does not sub-let his holding except 
under special circumstances 


Purva Mimansa (VI, 7, 3) 
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Kautilya says " Non-cultivation of land by the peasant or his lotting 
It out to a third person renders it liable to confiscation ’’ 

The election manifesto of the Congress as well as the Economic 
Programme Committee’s Report have already laid down that the tillei 
must be brought into direct relationship w'lth the State and all intermediaries 
removed 

In Bengal the seriousness of the problem of tenants-at-will cultn'atmg 
land on crop-sharing basis may be gauged from the fact that about 20\ 
of cultivable area is cultivated bj share-croppers, having no legal protection - 
Dr Gyan Chand holds that reduction of half share of crop paid bj the ten- 
ants-at-wnll to one-third as suggested b;y Bengal Land Revenue Commission 
w'ould mean 5| times as much as is payable by the r\'ot and 2:; times that 
payable by the under ryots 

In U P accordmg to the Zammdari Abolition Committee’s Report the 
area held by tenants of Sir sub-tenants is about 27 lakhs acres^ and the total 
number of such persons is 27 lakhs Begum Aiza? Rasul, M L C regards this 
as an under-estimate as the names of sub-tenants are not recorded in man^ 
cases Dr Radha Kamal Mukerjee deposing before the Committee puts the 
number of sub-tenants in the UP at 32 lakhs 

In the Punjab, before partition, out of the cultivated area of 11 17 million 
acres, 15 26 million acres were held by tenants-at-w ill ' 

In Madras 14% of the agricultural population aie landless tenants 
cultivating lands of others and 15% are small holders cultivating lands 
of others The total number of sub-tenants may be estimated at 1 5 
million 

While sub-tenancy la a feature of the agrarian economj of c\ crj jrrox nice. 
It IS difficult in the absence of proper records to gn e figures indicating the 
extent of sub-tenancy in each province 

From the above-quoted figures of foui provinces we can fonn some 
idea about the magnitude of the problem and the following table of lents 
paid by the tenants as w'ell as subtenants will indicate the extent of 
rack-renting 

1 Artha Shastra— Part 11— Chapter I 

»Dr Gyan Chand s paper on Share lt,mnci(.-> in tin. -1th Confcrcnci of Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics 

® U P Zammdan Abolition Committee Report Vol 11 p S 
♦Land Tenures in India (Indian Agricultural Economics Societi ) — pa.,e 75 
“ Vide Statement No 7 in the Statistical Appendix of Vqranan Reforms and Panl\ 
Economy ’ bi Shri O P Ramaswaini Reddiar 
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Rent -per acre paid by the Tenant 

Rent per acre paid by the 
Sub-tenant 

Province j 

j Avciage 
tent 

Rs A P 

1 

Maxtnium 

Rs V P 

1 

Ultmmum 

Rs A P 

Rent ex- 
pressed in 
feuns of 
gfoss or 
net* pio- 
diice 

Aveiage 

tent 

Rs A P 

Rent ex- 
pressed m terms 
of gi OSS or nett 
piodvce 

Assam’ 

] 

5 13 0 
(Perma- 
nently 
settled 
area) 

1 

1 

6 15 0 
(Tempora- 
rily settled 
area^) 

11 10 0 
(Perm a- 
nently set- 
jtled area) 

lMa\ rtptpaya 
ble b> subten- 
ant is fixed un- 
derTenureCom 
at 3 to 5 times 
the Govt Land 
Re\ enue 
Actual rate la 
> gr produce 

W Bengal 

3 15 0 

,830 
(How rah) 

2 10 1 
(Bankura) , 

\ 

t 

7 3 0 


Bihar 

Bombay 

2 15 9 

N V i 

1 7 8 0 

1 

0 8 6' 

J 

1 

S 


N \ 

1 gr produce 
hmited to 9/20 
of produce 

CP 

jSIadras 

0 15 10 1 

1 

7 0 O’l 

8 0 0] 

' 1 15 3 ■ 

0 7 0 1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

*26 9 9 
(iMaximum) 

\ 

2/3 to 3/4 pro 
duce a 

Onssa 

E Punjab 

2 12 0^1 

1 

i 

\ 

\ 

18 0 0 

(Ganjam) 

1 

(Sambal- ^ 
pur) , 

I 

1 

1 

t 

UnderOnssa Tenants 
948«-a ' 

1 

2/5th of gr pro 
duce 

Protection Act 

\ to 1 of gr 
produce accor- 
ding to soils &. 
irrigation 

UP 

5 8 6 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 1 2 

(Non-occu- 
pancy ten- 
ants m 
Oudh) 

1 15 0 . 
(Permanent 
tenure 
holders in , 
Agra) ^ 

t 

8 3 2 



It has been found by experience that unless land is owned b\ the tiller 
his incentive to production does not reach the optimum point Because 
of the absence of any guarantee that he would get the full benefit resulting 
from the iniproi ement he has no desire to make any improi ement in land he 


Sources other than Government are indicated below 
> Reply of Shn J N Das (Under-Secretary, Rev Dept ) 
-*ShnS K Barua ML A 

Shn P K Ro} , Professor of Economics, Bangabasi College 
* Shn Han Ram !Misra’s replj 
® Shn B C Mahanty’s (Collector Dhenkcnal) replv 
'' Principal G S Ray’s reply 

®-a From peasant's deposition — we find that by charging a 
landed peasant practically realises 50% of produce 
■ Bengal Land Revenue Comnussion 
’-a Report of the Enqnirj’- of the Special Officer 
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Assam 


share of all crops 


the 
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cultivates Tlie improvement, if anj^ made by him, mil onii cnliance the 
rate of rent which hehas to pay even if he is allowed to enjo}'^ scciinti of tcmiri 
•Of course, fixity of tenure, fairness of rent and right to get comptnsation foi 
the improi'ement made by the tenant may be assured to the tihei bj '> tenanei 
legislation Not to mention the possibility of evasion of all these pi oiisions 
of the law, it is highly doubtful if such assurance c in evoke in the tenant m 
full measure the stimulus to production The tenanc}^ legislation of 194b of 
Bombay made some good piovisions in this regard But m numerous cases we 
found by direct enquiry that the law was more often evaded than obe3{d 
Other proMiices, mz Orissa and \ssam, have also passed similai Iceislatn n 
to guarantee fairness of lent to the tenant, but wath no better results Implc" 
mentation of the law for Protectne Tenancy has become extremeh dillicult 
due to too much pressure on land and the absence of honest admmistratm 
personnel \s a result, the law is violated generally b\ mutual understanding 
between the lessee and the lessor 

It is argued that the owner who suL-lets the land to a ten mt discharge^ 
a vital function in agrarian economy' by in\ esting capital and bearing the 
nsk The tenant has no resources Assisted by Ihc owner, the tenant 
produces the crop and bj this joint endear our the best result under the cir- 
cumstances IS achiered 

In the course of our enquiry we found that the tenant owns tin 
implements and bullocks generalljg and not unoftin jirorides tlic mamue 
and the seed -ks he gets i shaie m the 3'ield the amount of Ins incomt 
vanes with the yield The tenant thus is also a risk bearci Beside'- 
In the scheme of agranan econome' which we envis-rge e\er3 Milage will 
hare a multi-purpose co-operatire rvith a Resource Bank which will a'^si't 
the cultirator in need rvith imjilements, bullocks, manure, ^eeds and other 
items of functional credit and planning of crops and land management rrould 
be looked after by the proper local authority TIic non-cnltir ating own. r 
discharging the function of the otiiepicueiti in agriculture has no place m our 
scheme The fruits of all the toil must go to the tiller Besides in our ronntiy 
where the main problem is to hnd full em])lo3TOent for the mm-jiumr m 
agncultuie itrr'ould be sheer injustice to maintain a class m agriculture whose 
primary occupation is non-agncultural 

It has also been suggested m some quarters tliat onlr through allow- 
ing the custom of sub-letting to remain it is possible for in iintconomic 
holder to make his holding economic An owaicr with two acres 
take 8 moie acres on lease and cnj03 an economic holdma In tin 
pattern of agranan econom3 lecommended b3 us, palpable untconoime 
holdings come under the scheme of co-operatne joint farming ind other 
individual holdings w'ould eompu]soriJ5 be assisted b3 i co-ojxr-'tne bettri 
farming society The problem of tackling the uneconomic holding has bed 
approached in i different uid a more direct w.ae It is onr considered new 
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that the unit of uneconomic cultivation cannot be made an efficient unit of 
production through the method of sub-letting which is a worse e\il Sub- 
letting, however, may be allowed m cases of disability, vu minors, ividows 
and other disabled persons The terms of sub-lettmg under these cases as 
well as the persons to whom the land would be sub-let would be decided by the 
regional land tnbunal 

35 Restricted right of transfer —The cultivator will haie the nght 
of transfer subject to the controls as described below 

In ancient times property in land was not regarded as a transferable 
commodity, absolutely owned and changing hands In modem times, how- 
ever, there is a complete change in our attitude towards ownership and transfer 
of land which has virtually reduced land to a mere chattel 

We do feel, however, as land is the only asset of the peasantry, complete 
abolition of the nght of transfer would injure credit worthiness of the peasantry 
Moreover, through controlled transfer alone there can be maximum utilisation 
of land 

The unrestncted right of transfer under the existing land tenures had, 
however, led to concentration of land in the hands of non-agncultunsts 
Efforts to check this evil, specially m the Punjab by Land Alienation Acts, 
have not produced the desired results 

In Bombay Province 18,56,000 agriculturists own 1,86,56,000 acres 
while 5,22,600 non-agncultunsts own 82,94,000 acres In other words, 
the j)ei capita land oumed by the cultivating class is 10 acres while that 
owned by the non-cultivating class is 15 9 acres * In Madras, on the 
basis of an enquiry, Shn Sathianadhan concludes, ‘‘ what is alarming is 
that in spite of fresh assignment to small farmers and labounng classes 
the small holderjwho constitutes the bulk of the population of the province 
IS gradually making way for the large landlord who, while absorbing the 
land of the cultivating small farmer, seldom cultivates the land himself ” 
A prominent Kisan leader of Madras in his deposition before the Com- 
mittee very charactenstically described the evil by sa 5 ung that land has 
passed into the hands of agncultunsts on whom the sun nevei shone 1 
The Bengal Famine Commission observes that the passing into the hands 
of non-agncultunsts of large extents of land was a marked feature, durmg 
the thirties Our enquiry m the proiunces confirms the conclusion of the 
Famme Enquiry Commission that dunng the last depression huge tracts 
of land passed from the hands of cultivators to non-cultivatmg section 
of population 

Unrestncted transfer is also incompatible with the pattern of agranan 
economy we have recommended The cultivating nghts in land must be 
transferred accordmg to well-defined pnonties to be laid down by the appro- 


* Memorandum submitted bv Sir Manilal B Nanavati to the Congress Agranan 
Reforms Committee 
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pnate authontj'’ of t!ie Land Commission The \ illage commnnitx , m case 
of any breach of the provision regarding transfer, should hare the nglit to 
arraign the transfer before the Regional Land Tribunal 

Reasonable value of the rights m land should be determined bi' tJie 
Regional Land Tribunal from time to time according to the principle 
of capitalisation of the net income on the basis of the current rate of 
interest The village community will take cognizance of any sale of land 
at a rate above the value determined by the Land Tnbunal It has been 
suggested that such control would depreciate the credit-vortliiness of the 
cultivator On the other hand, it has also been suggested that unless 
such value is controlled an uneconomic holder in tiynng to supplement 
his uneconomic holding would be saddled inth a liability iihich vould 
make cultivation on this freshly acquired economic holding inefficient 
He would fail to make proportionate imestment of capital in his holding 
which is noil economic 

36 Test of Good Husbandry — The cultiiatoi mil en] 03 ' the right 
in land only so long as he satisfies the test of good husbandry Land is a 
social asset The cultivator is more or less a trustee of the social asset If he 
fails to discharge the obligation of the tnist it is only reasonable that he should 
be divested of the trust 

An indifferent tiller has no place in the agrarian economy of the country 
Because he is a tiller, he must stay in land — is no social justice ?tlanu enjoins 
upon the King to inflict penalties upon a cultivatoi vho fails to maintain the 
standard of efficiency' of cultivation ’ 

Section 9 of the Agriculture Act of Great Britain of 1947 lays down 
" Owners of agricultural land should fulfil their responsibilities to manage 
the land in accordance with the rules of good estate management, and that 
occupiers of agncultural land fulfil their responsibilities to farm the hnd in 
accordance mth the rules of good husbandn Section 16 of the \ct proi ides 
for the dispossession of ow ners or occupiers on grounds of bad estate manage- 
ment or bad Imsbandry 

It IS of course difficult today to lay down rigidh the method of 
enforcing the test in luew' of the fact that agncultural statistics arc iiot 
so comprehensii'e and well organised The Regional Authonti at the 
instance of the village community may' enforce some test of good 
husbandry on the local tiUers If a peasant walfully or without reasonable 
cause does not manure his land, does not prepare the ground properly and 
persistently' fails to sow and leap m time, he siioiild be liable to cuction from 
his holding The Regional Land Tribunal should determine the ncrage Mcld 
for different areas and different crops Ei er\ cuitu ator gn en proper facilities 
for agncultural production, should satisf\ the test of efficicnci of production 
thus laid dow'ii 


* VII 243 and IX, 4S 
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37 Control through planning —Planning involves some amount of 
social control of agricultural operations The peasant will have to con- 
form to the scheme laid down by the Land Commission When agri- 
cultural planning gathers momentum the control would be conducive to 
development rather than restriction Control would come in the shape 
of crop planning, better manuring, using improved seeds and payment 
of premium for crop and cattle insurance etc Emanating from the gather- 
ings of peasants under village communities, modified at different local and 
regional councils, the plan would take shape ultimately in the Land Commission 
Both in formulation as well as administration of the plan, the local peasants 
would have a say What they should sow and how much they should sow 
and what they require and how their requirements would be fulfilled, would 
be determined in a democratic waj'^ It will not be a totalitarian but a demo- 
cratic and decentralised plan with minimum centralisation under which the 
peasant will have to work 

38 Control of conversion of land to non-agricultural uses — ^Agam 
the cultivator will come under social control in regard to conversion 
of land to non-agncultural use In the villages which are near big 
industrial towns, this problem of converting land to non-agncultural uses 
has already taken acute form Besides, when India’s programme of 
industrial development gets into stride and industries are located m rural 
areas where there might be an ample supply of raw materials and labour 
force, this problem would assume much more serious dimension than today. 
In order to maintain the agronomic balance of the village we recommend 
that conversion of land to non-agncultural use should not be without 
the sanction of the Village Community or any other authority under the Land 
Commission which will be in charge of management of land and its resources 
in the province 

Thus the Village Community would play an important lole m the 
use of land It has been empowered to control all matters relating to 
sub-letting and transfer of right of cultivation in land and fixation of 
reasonable value of cultivating rights in land and to provide the base of all 
agncultural planning 

39, Common assets of the village. — The Village Commumty should 
also manage the village waste lands, tanks, forests, pathways, water- 
channels, village sites, pastures and other village common The analysis 
of the existing land tenures has clearly brought out the decay of the 
village community and along with it the failure of the administration 
of the common tanks, forests, pathways, water-channels, pastures etc. In 
some zammdan areas the zammdars usurped these common 'properties for 
their use, and settled them with tenants Village forests, in some cases, 
have been deforested and leased out. This has deprived the village of 
the natural safeguard against soil-erosion The village people today 
cannot use the village forest either for the purpose of fodder or fuel 
or for green manure In ryotwan areas also the common property of the 
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village IS not veil looked after Ihe Milage patel or the Milage bcr^ant'' 
where they exist, do not look after the village tanks, pastures or pathu 13 s 
In the pattern of the agrarian econom}' vhich ve cnMsagc, through 
planned management all these common resources of the Milage vould 
be used to improve the agricultural efficiency As a matter of fact under 
planned development the pastures, forests, tanks and vater-channeK 
should provide the nutritional balance to both the land and the In e-dock 
of the peasant 

40 Assessment and collection of Land Revenue - — ^\\ t contcniplalt 
that ever3' village will be a hscal unit for which there shall be consolidated 
demand of land revenue The Land Commission should arrrnge for the 
assessment of the demand payable for the village as well as by the indni- 
dual cultivators and set up for the purpose an appropriate inachincre 
for survey and settlement e consider however that it will be of 
great advantage if a committee is formed b> the village pincha3at to 
advise and suppty the officers engaged on the work with such materials 
and focal information as may be needed for a fair and equitable distri- 
bution of the assessment 

The village commumt3 shall be responsible foi the ]mnctuil collec- 
tion of land rates from the individual cultivators and pa3mcnt of the 
stipulated village demand to the Land Commission If will aho be 
within the competence of the same bod} to make representation to the 
appropriate authority regarding suspension or remission of the demand b} 
any individual cultivator or for the village in anv 3 ear as the agricultural 
conditions ma}- justify 

41 We hav'e not so far touched upon the most important point 
eiver W'hich grave concern has been evinced b} a numbci of witncssc'- 
appearing before the Committee The most important question is vvhethci 
the Village Community is a fit instrument for discharging the responsibili- 
ties mentioned above While witnesses hav'e deposed against the com- 
petence of the thllage Communit}, there hav'c been numerous peoph 
with authoritv who have deposed in favour of entrusting this respon^ibihlv 
to the ^Tllage Community We have already stated the arguments whv 
the administration of social control of land should be earned out through 
some decentralised machiner}^ There cannot be anv two opinions aboin 
the need for social control The individual peasant cannot be left to 
himself if agriculture is to be planned and improv ed W hat is debated n 
the nature of the machiner} of administration of social control We an 
convinced that the centralised machinerv has failed and will f nl fhe clnngC' 
of Government and even the reorientation of the civil service will not prodiua 
any better results 

Regarding the role of village pancliav’ats m the etonomic and pohticd 
life of the prov inces, numerous commissions and committees h iv e m uU 
recommendations \s long ago is 1909 tin Roval t omims-ion on 
Decentralisation pointed out, the scant vuck"- of the dtort'. hitherto 
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made to mtioduce a system of rural self-government is largely due to the 
fact that we have not built from the bottom The foundation of any 
edifice which shall associate the people with administration must be the 
village in which the people are known to one another and have interests 
which converge on rvell recognised objects ” The Commission recom- 
mended that an attempt should be made to constitute and develop village 
panchayats for the administration of local affairs and visualised the system 
as capable of gradual enlargement to ” make the village a starting point 
of public life ” The Bengal Administration Enquiry Committee of 1944 
came to the unanimous conclusion that “ neither successive failures nor 
criticism should be permitted to deflect Government from its objective, 
the setting up of self-governing bodies m the villages, for few things will 
contribute more to " rural reconstruction and development " than well 
run public-spinted Union Board ” The Famine Enquirj^ Commission, 
in then final report, agreeing with the vieivs of the Bengal Administration 
Enquiry Committee, observe that the establishment of panchayats is 
indispensable for the development of rural areas The U P Government 
Zamindari Abolition Committee makes the village panchayat the lever 
of the machinery of land management and endows it with considerable 
powers For a good long time Indian agnculture is not going to be 
mechanised because no substantial portion of the population employed 
m agriculture can be taken to any alternative employment through 
industnal development The units of production may be comparatively 
larger but not to such an extent as to be run on centralised large-scale 
basis Indian agriculture would remain spread out, manned by nulhons 
of persons, and to make the social will effectively felt by the people in 
distant parts, the village community is the one and only instrument The 
intimacy of touch, without which no reform and no legislation can produce 
any effect, can be secured only through the \ullage community It is 
true that the village community in the beginning may make mistakes, 
even commit blunders but administrative capacity and sense of respon- 
sibility would develop with the exercise of powers The present food 
scarcity in spite of ” Grow More Food Campaign ”, in spite of Committees 
and Commissions, and our wandering about wutli a begging bowl have 
proved to the hilt the complete failure of the centralised bureaucratic 
method The famine of consumers’ goods and of food even after a decade 
after the Revolution m Russia proved the futility of the totalitanan way 
There is only one alternative that is the democratic, decentralised co-opera- 
tive way 

42 Lands under lease — We hai^e recommended that in future no 
letting and sub-letting of land should be allowed except in the case of 
minors, widows and disabled persons, but the lands which are already 
under lease require separate treatment If all sub-letting is banned forth- 
with it would violently disturb the equilibnum of the agranan economy 
We have already given figures indicating the extent of land cultivated 
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by the sub-tenants In the absence of proper record of nglits it is difficull 
to give any authontatii e statistics But there can be no doubt that tlieir 
number is very large We, therefore, recommend that a tenant con- 
tinuously cultivating a holding or a part of the holding for si\ }ears 
should automatically get the right of occupancy oi^er it unless the ov-ncr 
proves before the proper authority his disability to ciiltnate the land 
personally Such a tenant mil hereafter be referred to as a Protected 
Tenant 

The Bengal Land Revenue Commission (1940) ilso recommended limited 
occupancy light to shaie croppers 

By a tenant we understand a person lawfullj^ cultnating anv land belong- 
ing to another person, if such land is not cultivated personally by the owner 
and if such a person is not 

(a) a member of the owner’s famity 

or (6) a ser\ant on w'ages paj'able in cash or m kind but not a crop- 
sharer or a lured labourer cultnating the land iindei the 
personal supen ision of the owaier or an-\ member of the 
owner’s family, 

or (() a mortgagee m possession 

So the dehnition of a tenant would include the large chissis of agneultiiral 
population in different proeinces specially the followang 

kdhiars in \ssam and Orissa Bargadais m West Bengal Sikmis in I P 
and Bihar, Waramdars in Aladras ^TrllmpattanKlal'' m Malabir md Kamnn 
111 East Punjab 

In order that the maximum aebantage maj be taken of the reform 
by the tenant, it should be given retrospective effect As land is held 
for cultivation, there is no social injustice in dtpriving the owner of his 
nght of ejecting the tenant when he has been on the land and h as 
cultivated it continuous!} for a period of six veais It is the tenant who 
has put the land to use The cultivating right in land therefore should 
belong to him As a matter of fact the occupancy rvots in rimindari 
areas were in many cases treated as tenants-at-wall in the beginning and 
through continued occupation have acquiied the right of occiipanc} on 
lands There is nothing radical in this recommendation It is merclv 
an extension of a privilege which hvs been enjoved bv one interest in land 
to another interest Besides, as in main cases b}’ taking some land on lene 
holders of uneconomic holdings have made their units of cultiv ition cconomu 
the grant of occupancy right to the ten ints of 6 vears standing would stobihst 
these economic holdings Elhcieiicv of production in the ea'-e of cuch holder- 
of economic holdings would not suffer In the case of protected tenant- 
of uneconomic holdings, the holdings will be brought under eo operWiv. 
joint cultivation So the problem of capital equipment and rcsource- 
would not arise 
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Control Boards ha\ e been constituted m se\ eral districts and district ofticers 
deposing before us testified to their successful working ' The Land Tribunal 
envisaged by us is an institution of the same categor}'^ as the Bhagclns Control 
Board wuth larger powers and having the status of a statiitor} bod} 

The composition of the two wungs of the Land Tribunal would be 
different The first one would be constituted b}’' equal representation from 
the land holding peasantry and the tenants wnth an official cliairmaii tlic 
second one would be composed of equal number of representatn cs of culti- 
\ ating peasants and agricultural labourers wuth an official chairman 

Immediate steps should be taken to prepare the record of rights with 
the help of Land Tribunals and to stay ejectments of sub-tenants or tenants- 
at-w'ill Lffiless these steps are taken the benefit under jirotected ttnanc} 
might not accrue to those tenants who maj^ ha\e actuallj bten cultn ating 
land on lease for the requued period but wdio ma} be unable to pin\e tluir 
rights in a court of law The importance of immediate preparation of recoid 
of rights cannot be oier-emphasized Oxer large areas records do not cvist 
Under the present system of siib-Ietting, rarel} rci-pipts are gneii Quito a 
good number of the people wdio are actual cultuators are not mtiitioncd in 
the record of riglits wdiicli are most faulty in respect of tlie ciiltu ating rieht'; 
of the tenants The illiteracy of the ciiltu ating class as well as the dishoncstx 
of the land-owning peasantry and the corruption of officials togcthei hut 
produced a situation under wdiich it maj' be e\trcmeh difficult to prove tin 
status of a tenant on a plot of land, though he or ins famiK ma\ hue been 
cultn ating that plot of land even for generations If the pupaiation of record 
of rights IS left with the Revenue Department and its officials, the objcctno 
of granting occupancy light to actual cultivators can hardh bi attained 
We have, therefore, taken care to lecommend the constitution ol a decen- 
tralised and representative niachiner} e g the Lind Tribunal, which would In 
sympathetic to the tenants and would also be accessible to tlitin 


• Oral evidence of Slin R K Mitn ICS Di^tnct Collector Z4 Parham- 
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CHAPTER III 


Co-operative Farming 

44 The Royal Commission on Indian Agnculture in 1928 observed 
that if co-operation fails there fails the hope of the Indian agncultunst During 
the two decades smce the Royal Commission made its Report the co-operative 
movement, however, has made little progress in tackling the problems of the 
peasant’s hfe 

In Chapter I we liaie recommended compulsory co-operative jomt 
fanrung for cultivators whose holdmgs are below the basic size and who form 
about 40 to 50 per cent of Indian cultiiators, and some form of compulsory 
co-operative better farming for the rest 

In the background of this slow and linuted groulh of the co-operative 
movement it wnU be pertment to ask -whether so much rehance should be 
placed on the co-operative organisation m solving the problems of Indian 
farmmg It seems to us that to generahse on the basis of the progress made 
bj?- the co-operative movement so far is to generahse on wrong premises By 
and large it is true that the co-operative raoi ement, on accoimt of the bureau- 
cratic control and ngidity of adrmmstration, faded to attam the tempo of a 
popular movement Besides, it did not reach far enough No attempt was 
made to tackle the whole problem of the Indian peasant it did not touch the 
peasant at many points ^^^llle facile credit v as proinded little or no pro-vision 
was made for the better utihsation of the credit There vas no concerted 
effort to balance the deficit economy of an average farmer There is nothmg 
mherently WTong in the co-operative method itself nor in the people who come 
into the co-operative moi ement The defect lay in the admmistrative set up 
operating the movement and the exploitative economic structure m which 
the Indian peasant had to live and work We proceed on the basis of a 
simultaneous change both in the administrative orgamsation and the economic 
structure The co-operative pattern of agrarian economy would wnrk m a 
new set up — a new scheme of nghts m land and a new machmery of land 
management We believe that reforms wnuld never produce the desired 
results unless they are simultaneoush' introduced in sectors organically related 
to each other 

45 Consolidation of Holdings — ^There is a popular behef that by 
consolidation of holdmgs, the e-vil of uneconomic cultivation can be met 
While we do not minimise the importance of consolidation of holdmgs m 
rehabilitation of the agranan econom}-, consohdation of holdmgs could never 
increase the size of the holding, though it wall make the holding compact 
(We propose to discuss the question of consohdation of holdings m a later 
chapter ) Co-operativ e farmmg will go a long way to remov^e the evnl of 
uneconomic cultn ation 



46 Difficulties of Co-operative Farming ~\Vc are ttrtainly aw arc of 
the many handicaps whicli might beset co-openitu c farming such as 

(1) Caste and Commumt}' differences, 

(2) Squabbles in village life, 

(3) Unequal status of men, 

(4) Inability of most men to work undei stnct discipline due to weak 

health and friction, 

(5) Difficulty in getting the nght type of men to manage and gnulo, 

and 

(6) Red-tape and delays in administration 

The most fundamental difficulty is the lack of co-operati\ e spirit in the \ illagc 
life Other difficulties are not insuperable, as they are not inherent in the 
vnllage life and can be removed by progressive change in the economic ordci 
and administrative reorganisation 

The co-operative joint farm which we visualise is not the co-opcrati\( 
joint farm dealt with in the literature on the subject or in the reports of failure 
of the few expenments in our country 

Towards the end of this chajiter we attacli a note on the co-opciatin 
joint farms the Committee MSited m different parts of India, winch points 
out the defects m the planning, organisation and administration of these 
expenments 

Our co-operati\e joint farm would not generally in the beginning be moic 
than three times the economic holding Of course there w ould be experimental 
co-operative joint farms under proper supervision of the appropriate authontj 
of the Land Commission which would be much bigger than these loluntarv 
co-operatwes In the village there is caste consciousness and factionalism 
With a little imagination and proper guidance even factionalism maj bi 
utilised for a better end The people belonging to any one group can co- 
operate in farming To one who has hv'^ed in the village, co-operation among 
five, ten or twenty persons at the time of ploughing, sowing or harv cstmg 
not a thing of the past While passing through the coimtryside one can notice 
ten ploughs working on the same field They are not the ploughs of one man, 
but of ten different persons Wiat we propose by our co-operative joint farm 
is to give some organisational shape to the little but precious amount of co 
operative spint that is still left in the vnllage life after the ruthless impact nt 
the individualistic civilisation of the west 

47 Compulsion in Co-operation — We have lecomniended that il 
holdings below the basic holding do not voluntarilj co operate, thev would 
be compulsonly co-operativ ised It may be argued that cn-opcration must 
avoid compulsion To a true co-ojierator, compulsion is an anathem i W i 
may, hovvev^ei, point out that in the Jladras Registrars’ Conference n v>a- 
rcsoWed that co-operative joint farming would bt compulsonlv introdhr, d 
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if 66% of owners of land or owners of 75% land agree to such a scheme of 
co-operative joint farming According to the Co-operative Societies Act 
{amendment) XXVIII of 1928 of Bombay, if 66% of owners of 75% land in a 
milage agree to co-operatii^e joint farming, the recalcitrant minoritj can be 
made to join such a scheme In the Consolidation of Holdings Act of 1947, 
Bombay, where the object is demonstrably in the interest of society, the idea 
of compulsion has been clearly recognised We thus see that in urgent social 
and economic reforms there is less and less aversion to the use of compulsion 

We know that these uneconomic holdings cannot be brought compul- 
sorily into co-operative joint farms outright by an ukase of the Goiernment 
The problem must be tackled from many sides While there should be mgoroiis 
propaganda by properly trained persons (and we are recommending a special 
cadre of service namely, the Rural Economic Service, under the control of the 
Land Management Authority in Chapter IV) among these uneconomic holders 
to get into small co-operative joint farms to be organised voluntanly, there 
should be side by side experiments in co-operative joint farms under the auspices 
of the Proiincial Co-operatne Farming Board attached to the Land Com- 
mission, at least two in each sub-dmsion State assistance in the shape of 
better seeds, manure, implements and finance, short and long, should be made 
easily available at cheap rates, through the proper authority of the Land Com- 
mission to these small co-operative joint farms There should also be vigorous 
publicity of the achievements of the co-operative joint farms among the 
peasantry After a period of tw'o to five years there should be a review of the 
position and if it is found that the voluntary effort in co-operative joint farming 
has not achieved any perceptible result, there should be greater recourse to the 
method of compulsion We are confident that in course of time through 
proper direction, supervision and guidance, the Indian peasantry would take 
to the small co-operative joint farms and there would be very few occasions 
to resort to compulsory co-operative farming except the expenmental co- 
operative farms 

48 Types of Co-operative Farming — In Chapter I we have referred 
to tw'o types of co-operative farming 

(1) Co-operative Joint Farming and 

(2) Co-operative Better Farming through a multi-purpose co-operatne 

m each village 

The Co-operative Planning Committee, however, has classified 
co-operative farming into four types In addition to the two w^e haie 
suggested, the Co-operative Planning Committee mentions tivo other 
types, VIZ , 

(1) Co-operative Tenant Farming, and 

(2) Co-operative Collectne Farming 
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Co-op6ratn e Tenant Taiming has been defined tiuis ^ 

TJns type of societj owns land in freehold or leasehold but its holding 
is diwded into smaller holdings each of which is leased to an indn idnal tenant 
cultivator uho is a member of the societi The vhole area is ciiltuatcd m 
accordance vith a plan laid down b} the socicti but the manner in which 
the plan is executed is left to the discretion of each indi\ idiial tenant 1 he 
societ}? undertakes to supplj^ credit, seed, manure and costh agricultunil imple- 
ments and e\ en to arrange for the marketing of the tenant members product , 
but it is open to each tenant member whether or not to a\ail himself of these 
facilities Each tenant pays a fixed rent for his holding, but the produce of 
the holding is his ow'ii and entirely at his disposal 1 his type of society replaces 
the superior landlord and the profits, after meeting all expenses .ind proiiding 
for a resene fund, are distributed among the tenant nicmbcis in proportion 
to the rent paid by each ’ 

We do not fai our the idea of introducing Co-opcrati\c rtn.int Taim- 
ing because the idea of sub-Ietting underlies tht co-operati\c tenant farming 
and in our scheme of agrarian reforms there is no place foi siib-lettmg W i 
do not like that sub-letting should be perpetuated m the garb of some sli ipi 
of co-operative farming Besides, as most of the cultnators are small holders 
the allotment of co-operatne farm land to indnidual cultnators on the bisis 
of economic holdings w'ould displace the last mijority of the cultnators 

Tor reasons alreadv gnen collectnc co-operatne farming should not 
be taken up on a large-scale and should be restricted to new settlements of 
landless labourers on cultn able w'aste land While minor \ ariations mat Ik 
provided for in the bj'e-laws with the consent of appropriate authonti we do 
not favour anv fundamental deiiation from the two t\ pcs of to operatn i 
farming we ha\e mentioned 

49 Organisation of Co-operative Joint Farm — In the preceding 
chapters we have clearlv stated the relation between the indn idual membii 
and the co-operati\e farm in respect of farming which will he jointh 
organised 

We now' proceed to discuss a few details about membership orgam-i- 
tion management and other allied problems of a co-operatne joint farm 
According to Shii B J Patel, Registrar of Co-operatne Societies Bombai 
the size of a co-operatne farm in the initial stages would ordinanh be of in 
acreage assessed between Rs SOOandRs 500 The unit should be siibscipienth 
enlarged as the corporate sense and populantv of the co-operatne fann become 
more assured The aim should be to bnng together ill the niltn itor- in i 
Milage m a single co-operatne fanning societe , proiidcd the mH ige n not 
much biggei than an average sired village in the provance \ccordmg to 

* Report of the Co operstu c Planning Committee Goi cnimcnt of Intiis in 12 
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our recommendation, ho^\e^ er, the bulk of joint farms would be much smaller 
than what Shri Patel has ^ isuahsed Of course, there would be experimental 
co-operative joint farms of the size of 400 to 500 acres But the bulk of them 
w’ould generally be of the order of 30 to 50 acres and as the co-operative spint 
among the people becomes more ingrained, these small co-operatn es may be 
integrated into bigger ones And as we visualise that all these small co-opera- 
tive joint farms would be members of the milage multi-purpose co-operatn e 
society for purposes of credit, sale, purchase and other better farming operations 
ike cropplanning, anti-erosion, there isjust a possibility that the heterogeneity 
which charactenses the village population todaj^^ would be gradually levelled 
down by working through one institution Besides, people would realise 
the secunty which this co-operative organisation would bnng about 

Persons who cultivate lands as owners or protected tenants would be 
eligible for membership of a co-operative joint farm Where the lent of a 
jirotected tenant who joins a cooperative farm is pa 5 '’able m kind, the co-oper- 
ative farm should apply for the commutation of the rent into cash The 
landlord of the protected tenant should be prevented from terminating the 
tenancy by withdrawing land from the farm Once a tenant has pooled his 
holding, the right to create charges on the land for improifement should vest 
in the farm 

In course of time even landless labourers ma}'^ be admitted to the member- 
ship of the co-operative farm 

50 Valuation of Land and other Assets — Co-operative joint farming 
im oh es pooling of land, stocks and implements of the peasants joining the 
co-operative farm We recommend that shares should be issued to the mem- 
bers on the basis of the ei^aluation of land. In e-stock and implements pooled 
in the farm We do not fai^our the idea of leasmg out the land to the co-oper- 
ative as has been done in some of the co-operative joint farms in Bombay 
One of the reasons for the failure of these co-operative farms is leasing out of 
land at such high rents as 8 times the assessment to the co-operative farms 
Whether In e-stock should be pooled or not is to be decided m the light of the 
circumstances We maj^ point out that about 60% of the hve-stock of the 
Russian coUectn e farms is kept bj^ the members If the stock is kept by them 


In the model bye-la^s of the Co-operative Joint Farm, proMSion for admission 
of membership may be made as under 
No person shall be a member unless 

(rt) he being an occupanci or protected tenant has agreed to contribute his lands 
for joint cultivation of the farm 

(h) he IS hnmin to hare good character and understands the objects for which 
the farm has been registered 

(cl bis membcrsliip has been appio\ed bv in absolute majoiity of the Managing 
Committee , 

(d) he has paid an entrance fee of Re 1 and has subscribed to at least one share 



and not pooled m the farm, wages may be paid at dilterent rates according 
as the members come to work mth or inthout bullocks 

A member of the Co-opeiatn e Joint Farm should not ordmanh be per- 
mitted to resign his membership because the resignation of i feu nicniber< 
specially in a small co-operatne joint farm might disturb the balance of tin 
farm It maj be necessary to permit a member to resign his menibershiji if la 
intends to lea\e the village to take up some other occupation elsevhere 

51 Expulsion — A member could be expelled from the “^ocieti' subject 
to the approx al of the Registrar, oi some jiropei aiithontx, bx the xoto of a 
special majontx of members in a general meeting of the co-ojieratn e joint 
farm attended bx’’ at least half of the members 


Regarding valuation of lands the procision Xo 31 of the nodeltnclxv of 
CO operatic e farming societies of Bombay Government maj be considered 

"I These rules may be called the fulcs for the vabntion of agricultural Iand^ 

2 For the purposes of valuation under these rules all lands shall be clis'-ifitd 
in three categories 

(i) Jiraj at lands 
(it) Rice lands 
(m) Bagax at lands 
(o) Patasthal 
(b) XIotasthal 
and (c) Canal Irrigation 

NB (a) Trees j lelding fruit and timber standing on the lands shall be scparatGi 
valued In the case of other trees owners or tenants to wl om thtsi belong <haU 
retain the right to cut them for fuel purposes 

(b) Grass grown on the lands under joint farinn, will bo illowod to b' cut 
and removed bv members on payment 

3 In the Settlement Reports published bv Geiveriiment average sale jiiues 
of lands classified m groups and their ratio to the assessment are worked out In 
calculating the value of the lauds for purpose of bvc law No 31 the imiltiplo of assess 
ment to sale prices as worked out for different tjpes of lands in respect of the group 
to which the village belongs should be taken as a giiidi subject to anv v arntious 
considered neccssarv having regard to local conditions provided that the n isons f»r 
making such \ anations are recorded in w riting 

4 The bocietj shall prepare a statement showing details of hnds ^ivcn !)> 
each member and the value assigned to it bj the Societv which will be availahl. lo- 
inspection of members Any dispute regarding the valuation shall be refernd to ih 
Assistant Registrar for his dciision wliieh shall be final 

5 None of the rules therein contained shall be altered or riseiiideil mil no 
rule shall be added except bv a vote of majoritv consisting of at least two third of 
the members present at a general meeting convened for the purpose The notici 
convening the meeting shall specify the proposed alteration iddition or resci-sson '>nd 
shall be not less than 7 dajs prior to the meeting The amendment -hall ml tal 
effect unhl it has been approved and registered bv the Rcgi-trai 

The reasons for expulsion mav be 

(i) If the member is guiltv of brcaeli of the bvi I in n 1 iiiiu p I’l 
of hnds 

( 11 ) If he is a persistent defaulter 

(ill) If ' e wilfullj deceives the so^ieU bv f^l-' -t iteim nt- 
(iii) If he IS bankrupt or legallv disabled 

(v) Ii he IS criminallj convicted of an offence jiuohin^ moral i I'-pilude 
(ill) If he intentioiialh does anv act likclv to injun the i redit o' t’.e -o-i \ 
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The Co-operative Joint Farm should be looked after by a Managing 
Committee of the Society elected m the general meeting and also by a Board 
of Supervision, which may consist of five persons, two of whom may be nomi- 
nated by the relevant departments of the Land Commission There may also 
be a small committee to be elected in a general meeting for assignment of work 
The broad principles of assignment of work may, howei er, be determined in 
the general meeting 

52 Distribution of Income — The income of the Society should be 
distributed according to the following priorities 

{a) Wages should be paid at current rate A register should be 
maintained to record the amount of work done by the people 
In some co-operative joint farms we found a lot of corruption 
in the maintenance of the register So long as the level of 
literacy of the farmer does not nse the danger of comiption 
in the maintenance of the register would remain We feel 
that the register should be maintained by some Government 
official m the beginning till a membei of tlie farm is trained for 
this purpose 

In some co-operative farms we found great dissatisfaction as w'^ages were 
not fuhy paid off We therefore do not agree to the suggestion of Shri Patel 
that only 75% of the wages should be paid at the time of work and the balance 
may be settled after the accounts have been drawn according to the profits 
of the farm We also feel that as m all the co-operative joint farms the member 
wall work and earn w'ages, greater portion of the income should not be distn- 
buted as dividend on the shares on account of lands and other items of property 
pooled in the farm Rather the bulk of the income should be distributed by 
way of wages They should not be less than the rates prei alent in the locality 
Otlienvise there will be dearth of labour in the farm m the season of work 
Payment may be partly in cash and partly in kind It w^ould be difficult to 
assess wages in the beginning according to age or se\ and according to the 
hours of work 

(6) Dividend at 4% on share capital on the basis of land and other 
items of property pooled by the peasant m the co-operatii'e 

According to the memorandum of Shn Patel, the rate of dividend is 
6% of the valuation of lands, etc We feel that there is no justification for 
paying more than 4% 

(c) Interest payable on loans and deposits 
(tf) Working expenses 
(e) Losses 

{/) Depreciation on buildings and other w’asting assets 

(g) All other expenses incidental to the w^orking of the socieW 
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The balance remaining after these deductions sliall be treated a‘- net 
profits 

(t) A sum of not less than 2o% of the net prohts should bt earned 
to the reser\e fund e\ery vear 

(ii) The balance of net profits should be distributed inioiig tiie 
workers in proportion to their wages 

hen members resign or are expelled the} should be entitled to the 
refund only of the value of their share-capital contributed to the farm .ind 
not lands Payment mil, howerer, bt made only after li\c rears from the 
date of the commencement of the work of the farm 

The co-operatire farm should be subject to the general piincipk'' of 
assessment The farm should not be complete!} exempt from payment of 
land revenue In the beginning, however, they mar be giren the bcnelit 
of some favourable rates of assessment till they begin to work in full swing— sa} 
50% m the first yenv, 75% m the second and full assessment in the third ri ir 

In small co-operatire joint farms r oluntarily organised much of theeletails 
of organisation may be settled mutually among the members It mar not be 
necessar}'’ to liare all the routine details which are generallr laid down m tiu 
model bye-larv of a co-opeiatu e joint farm Capt '\Iohite r eiw rightly obserr cs * 
“The Registrar of Co-operatire Societies, liorverer, ma}' allow such societies 
latitude m complying with these bye-laws so long as such latitude docs not 
materially militate against the spirit of the byc-Iarrs 

53 State Assistance — It is only natural tliat the fonnation of tlus^ 
co-operative joint farms rvould depend rery much on the amount of St.itc 
assistance The Co-operatire Planning Committee recommends tlic followai^ 
State assistance 

“ In the first few years the expenditure on tlie entiie establis!mi< nt 
of the co-operatire joint farming society sliould he met hr the State 
We suggest that the Registrar of Co-ojieratir e Societies slmuld jwep ire 
an estimate of income and expenehture w hen he decide'' to start <1 ro oj)< r- 
atu'e joint farming society and should calculate what financial >=M>=tmce 
should be forthcoming from the State in order that theie mar he eufticieut 
surplus left for distribution of fair return to the membt rs of tlie --oc letr * *■ 

Shri Patel, the Registrar of Co-operatire Societies, Bombnr , 
the follorrang State assistance 

“A co-operatire farming society mar be giren i Mib'^idr of ui imoiinl 
not exceeding Rs 1,500 in the hist yeai, Rs 750 in tin second n ir '>,ul tiurd 
harang regard to tlie size and nature of the land, tow ird- tlu piircin-’ of 

“Report on Co operatuc. tanning in Bomba\ Prownte— p o*' 

'‘♦Report of the Co optntuc Planning Committee— ]' 14 
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seedj manure and light implements As regards scientific and technical advice 
in the matter of introducing improved methods of agriculture, each society 
should be provided with a trained agncultural assistant at least for a penod 
of five years m the first instance Improved varieties of seeds, manure and 
fertilisers should be supplied by the Agncultural Department and the higher 
officers of the Agricultural Department should assist the society in drawnng 
up crop plans 

" The co-operatne farming society will have to undertake many schemes 
for land improvement specially in regard to imgation, bunding and anti-erosion 
measures It may not be possible for the society to raise funds both for 
short-term requirements and long-term requirements by contnbutions from 
the members According to the Committee the Co-operative to which the 
co-operative joint farming society is affiliated should gi% e short-term and 
intermediate loans Its long-term financial requirements should be provided 
b}^ land mortgage banks on the security of the land managed by the society 

Ownng to experimental nature of co-operative farming, the land 
mortgage banks maj* be unwnlling to make these loans for w^ant of proper 
securitj'' We recommend that state should, where necessary, pro\nde the 
long-term finance or guarantee the loans granted by the co-operative banks ” 

In our scheme the small co-operative joint farms should try to raise their 
finance through the village multi-purpose co-operati\ e, and the central finan- 
cing agency should assist the multi-purpose co-operativeinthematter ofprocure- 
ment of short-term and intermediate term credit facilities and the State should 
raise long-term loans in the open market or guarantee long-term credit which 
majr be made available b3r the land mortgage bank at different levels through 
the Multi-purpose Society In Chapter V on Rural Finance we ha^ e discussed 
the question in greater detail how through organisation of licensed wfarehouses 
the agncultural bills of the multi-purpose co-operatives operating as marketing 
societies could be made negotiable b}'^ the Reserv e Bank through its Agriculture 
Credit Department, on the guarantee of the regional authonties under the Land 
Commission 

As a matter of fact under the auspices of the Land Commission, all State 
assistance m the shape of better seeds, manure and implements at cheap rates 
should be made a\ailable to these co-operatne joint farms, which may be, 
in the earl} stage, quite a good number in a single village, through the \ illage 
multi-purpose co-operatn e society It would be easier for the Land Com- 
mission to reach the joint farms and individual farmers through the multi- 
purpose soclet^ 

The Government should also assist these co-operative joint farms, at 
Government’s cost, to consolidate their holdings 
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According to Capt Molute, one of tiie in ulncJi tin Goierninenl 
could help the formation of co-operati\ e farming bocieties is to gi\ c preference 
to such societies m the distribution of canal and tank water Afixed farming 
is essential for the success of co-operati\e fanning and it bccoiins easier when 
the cultivators ha\e not to depend on the freaks of monsoon The Goveni- 
ment should also assist the co-operative joint farms in organising siiitabk 
agro-mdustries because e\en when these uneconomic holdings come undci 
voluntarily organised co-operatn e joint farms there would be a lot of unem- 
ployment and under-employment The holdings which are jiooled m a small 
co-operatn e joint farm are after all units in w'hich there w as no full employment 
before Pooling of the units and procasion of irrigational facihtj^ and otliei 
improvements may increase the ^ ohimt of emplojanent and ma\ make simpli 
division of labour possible, but foi full emplo 3 mient of theminjiower and 
the bullock pow'er there should be altcrnatne emjilo\meiit 

The stabihtj and jirogrcss of co-operatuc joint fanning w ould \ iij much 
depend on the stabilisation of igricultural prices During the last dejiressioii 
w'ork of j'ears was undone in as manj weeks Prices came down clashing 
the best organised co-operati\e societies met with rum ,uid distress CWc 
discuss the question of stabilisation of prices m a separate chapter ) 

54 Conditions of Success — \mong other conditions leading to tin 
success of co-operatn e joint farming are (1) ^^lsc Icadcrslnp, (2) Equi- 
table distribution of products, (3) Capacite to put m liard labour and 
undergo prnations m the earh st.iges, and (4) Maintc nance of mdimdiiil 
interest 

We feel that in the earty stagi co-ojieiati\e joint farming should iieiii 
be carried to the extent of collectn isation whateeei might be the ultimati 
deeelopment As a matter of fact the small co-operatn c joint fanns whicli 
we lecommend w'ould not make tiie jieasant feel lost m the co-ojieiatne joint 
farm As one of the objects to lie ittaincd in the constitution of the futiin 
agranan pattern is to deeelop the indnidual personalite of tlie peasant wi 
think that good results ma}^ be achieicd if tlie farmers an allowed to ha\t 
some homestead land where the^ can laisc tlieir kitchen garden \egctable,'' 
and some personal requuements lik( tobacco, pepjier ind other things \\ i 
are, how'eiei, ojipostd to allowing anj firmer to jiool a part of the Jioldii.c 
into a co-operatue joint fainiandto keep the rest under indn idn li eiiltn ation 
In Russia 3 ears after tlie Reiolution when imnibers of tlu colloini larm- 
were allow cd to lia\ e homestead farms collecti\ t farms bt u m lo he m gki ted 
In some co-operatn c cxjieriments we found that fanner^ did not gne is mueii 
attention to the lands pooled in tlie co-ojieiatn c farms i-. tn the I inds undei 
their personal cultn ation \s co-ojieiatne joint farming would In in esscntnl 
feature of the future agrarian partem and itsoarh success would creatle deter- 
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mine the future progress of this type of farming, care should be taken so that 
nothing may detract from its attaining full momentum 

It goes without saying that the success of the co-operati\e joint farm 
would A ery much depend on wise leadership It will take time to tram andi- 
genous leadership from the peasants themselves In the early stage, these 
•farms, specially the experimental ones, will liaise to work as state-cum- 
co-opeiative movement The primary task of the Land Commission in which 
\vould vest all powers of management of land, should be to tram up immediately 
a band of workers who will be able to guide these experiments and the illiterate 
peasantry with sympathy and a sense of service (We discuss this question 
in greater detail m the next chapter ) We agree with Capt Molnte's recom_ 
mendation that the wmrk of organising these co-operative joint farms in a 
pro^ ince should be directed by a Provmcial Co-operatl^ e Farming Board*^ 
which should, according to us, w^ork under the Land Commission 

55 Publicity — We have already stressed the importance of publicity 
for making co-operatn^e joint farming popular In the first year in each 
taluk at least two expenmen ts m co-operative joint farming should be organised 
under the auspices of the regional authority of the Land Commission and 
through the following ways the results may be propagated among the peasantry 

(?) Wide publicity in the press and by leaflets regarding the successful 
details of tlie co-operative farm , 

(n) To intioduce lessons on co-operative farming in the text-books 
used in the primary and secondary schools , 

(m) To arrange the visits of farmers and school boys to the successful 
co-operatn e farms , 

(tv) To enlist the help of non-official public workers in whom people 
ha^ e confidence Caution should be exercised m enlisting 
non-officials 

We have found that co-operatiie organisers are being appointed w^hose 
only qualification is affiliation to a political party Co-operative farms have 
come to grief on account of such non-official co-operation 

(v) To arrange ladio talks and co-operatn^e w^eeks 

56 Multi-purpose Co-operative Society— We have recommended 
m Chapter I that each lullage should have a multi-purpose co-operatn c society 
of which the individual farmers as well as the co-operative joint farms should 
be members In the place of one society dealing with only one aspect of the 
economic life of the cultivator as has been the case so far, efforts should be 
made to bring all aspects of the life of the cultn ator within the compass of the 


See Chapter IV of the Report 
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same society \ multi-purpose co-operati\e soietj \nll tackle credit, better 
farming, marketing of agncultural produce, cattle welfare, organisation cf 
suitable agro-industnes and supply of consumers’ goods Tims a multi- 
purpose society stands distinguished from the single purpose eo-operatn l 
T he compass of activities of a multi-purpose co-operatit e societj w ould be so 
large that the whole village population could be included m its membership 
for one or the other benefit accruing from it The non-agricultiiral population 
should join it for the benefit of just distribution of consumers’ goods 

yiitUi-piupose vis-a-vis single-pm pose — The question arises whctlici ii 
IS possible to organise the “ ivhole village population especially the “^niall niul 
medium farmer in a single co-operatne society seriing such a rarietj of 
purpose” No less an authoritj' than the Ro5'al Commission on Indian 
A gn culture was opposed to such form of co-operatne societ\ 

The credit society has pro\ ed eas} to manage its principles arc readih 
understood, its requirements are wathm the capacitv of the rillagers to proride 
and it has done much to inculcate the \ahie of self-helji and of mutual help 
A successful credit societ}' is the best basis on which to organise other t\pe'' 
but it is not easj'’ to educate the people to the ad\ antages of those t\ pe^- Debt 
is felt as a burden but there is not the same ready appreciation of the \alue cf 
joint purchase and sale, of insurance or of the manj other schemes with which 
expenments ha^ e been made \Miere business actn ities are ln^ oh ed business 
management is required, and it is not easy to find the capacitj foi this form 
amongst the members of societies Such talent in this direction as exists 
usually jDrefers to find scope in working for pnaate gain and se\eral jiioinismc' 
societies have come to gnef owing to the secession of an important ofiice-lioldei 
who, seeing the possibilities of profit, decides to put his own interests lirst and 
to start a nval business Lack of training m sucli matters as the combined 
purchase of agncultural requirements and tiie sale of produce lias limited tlu 
choice of members of committees, and, where the men most fitted to «crre in 
this capacity m credit and non-credit societies are the same, the question 
anses whether the same society should ser\ e more than one purjiose or w Iicthcr 
there should be separate organisations for separate objects No hard and fast 
rule or practice in this respect has yet been established in am pro^ nice W lieu 
the secondary object is of minor importance, such as the distribution of seed 
once or twace a year, or where the work inrohed is too slight to justift tlu 
establishment of a separate society the credit society has usualh undertaken 
the additional duty But, where the new object is of such i difterent ch iracti r 
that it appeals to a different membership, separate societies are usualh fomu d 
The fact that, under the law , rural credit societits must ha\ c unlimited liabiht\ 
IS recognised as an impediment to their undertaking business for which limited 

♦Roe al Commission on Indian \gnculturc — p -Id/ 
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provided tliat a substantial part of the funds required by the society can be 
raised by share capital * 

Piogiess of expoiment m Multi-pmpose Co-opej ahon —The multi-purpose 
co-operati\ e society is no longer a matter of mere theoretical discussion It 
has been successfully experimented in a number of proiinces In the UP 
about 2,000 i lUage societies of the multi-purpose type were formed and if the 
Congress Ministry before the war had continued m office, the scheme would 
have made a rapid progress The U P Government has a scheme of expen- 
mental multi-purpose co-operatn’’e societies in about 3,000 villages The idea 
is to select a compact area in which a society has to be set up Pnmary societies 
are to be formed Then there will be unions for certain purposes and each union 
will cover about 100 villages There ivill be a district co-operati\'^e federation 
According to the plan marketing of agricultural products would be compulsorily 
done through the multi-purpose co-operative by all peasants of a village if the 
majonty voluntarily agree to the idea There are standing instructions to the 
departmental staff to convert the existing good credit societies into village banks 
and organise new societies only on the multi-purpose basis In Bombay, 
according to Captain Mohite’s Report on Co-operative Farming, there are 271 
multi-purpose societies in the province In Bengal, multi-purpose societies 
have been set up mainly to integrate credit and marketing m order that the 
future societies should deal with the " whole man ” 

We are confident that the peasantr}^ will take to the multi-purpose co- 
operative easily, because the peasant is used to deal wntli one institution for 
all purposes, e g , the milage money-lender He approaches the money-lender 
for credit, both short-term and long-teim, gets the consumers’ goods and 
disposes of his marketable surplus through him Tlie multi-purpose co-oper- 
ative would replace the money-lender and would naturally fit into the psycho- 
logy and economic background of the peasant The introduction of the 
multi-purpose co-operatii e would also economise trained personnel and estab- 
lishment charges It wall introduce the much needed co-ordination m the 
matter of tackling the agncultural problem 

According to us the multi-purpose co-operatii e should be the only agency 
for the disposal of the marketable surplus No individual peasant should be 
allowed to market his surplus, individually or through any other agency except 
the multi-purpose co-operati\^e We agree wath the recommendation of the 
Co-operatii^e Planning Committee regarding the linking of credit with marketing 
The Co-operative Planning Committee recommended that one of the conditions 
of the loans gii'^en to the primary co-operatl^ e society should be that each 
' member will sell all the marketable surplus of his farm produce through this 
pnmary society alone In Chapter V on Marketing, Finance and Agncultural 

* Report of Agncultural Credit Organisation Committee, Government of Bombay, 

p 16 
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Indebtedness, we discuss m greater detail tlie organisational frame-work 
of the marketing societies The Co-operatne Planning Committee recommend- 
ed organisation of at least two co-operative better farming societies in cacli 
district We consider this too slow and recommend that there should be one 
society in a region with a population of 10,000 by the end of ten jears 

The Co-operative Planning Committee recommended State aid for such 
societies in the shape of (I) expert staff, (2) long-term loans for buildings 
permanent improvement of land and evpensue agricultural machincn and 
(3) intermediate term loans for the purpose of cattle and equipment ind 
inexpensive agricultural machinery for the use of the members 

Each multi-purpose society in Bombay receiics at present an annual 
subsidy of Rs 150 or half the cost of management and propaganda, uhich- 
ever is less, for the first three years The Nanavati Committee on Organis ition 
of Agncultural Credit recommends Rs 300 (Rs 500 in exceptional cases) oi 
half the cost of management and propaganda whichei er is less * 

57 Relation between Co-operative Joint Farms and Village 
Multi-purpose Co-operatives — It may be argued that the constitution of a 
number of co-operatne joint farms within the ullage and multi-purpose 
co-operative for the village as a whole might lead to a conflict of jurisdiction 
It might create conditions in which the co-operatn^e joint farms ma\ be dcpn\ cd 
of many of their functions But w'e on the contrary feel that the simul- 
taneous functioning of co-operative joint farms and the multi-purpose societi 
in a village w'ould bring about a better understanding among dilfcrent groujis 
of farmers and among different rural interests and, tiierefore, a more rcuuHtcd 
and more just approach to the solution of the agricultural problems Wo 
have found in the course of our tours that the multi-purpose co-opcritncs 
in many places are the instruments for the domination of the illiterate pcasantri 
by a handful of better equipped and better jilaced agncultunsts The di'-- 
tnbution of better seeds, implements, manure and other agricultural require- 
ments through the multi-purpose society has not worked to the benefit of all 
alike The organisation of small co-operati\e joint farms would to a urt it 
extent remove this difficulty The small peasants would be in a po^^ition to 
formulate their demands and give a better shape to their ideas about .igricul- 
tural improvements in meetings of their own fanns and represent their ca^-t 
in a more systematic manner in the meeting of the multi-purjiose socictv In 
the absence of such an organisation, the meeting of a multi-purpo'ic socictv 
becomes a babel of tongues which gives an opportumtv to the more substantial 
section of the v lUage in pushing their ovvm interests V e are, therefore of 
the opinion that the organisation of small co-operative joint farms and at 


♦Report of Vgncultural Credit Organibalion Committee Government of Rimhi 
p 41 
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the top of such farms and individual farmers, a multi-purpose society would, 
instead of leading to conflict, pave the way for concord and harmony 

The expansion of the co-operative movement should not be at the expense 
of the soundness of the movement The need of caution is all the more because 
our scheme of co-operative joint farming for all below-basic holdings and 
one-multi-purpose co-operative for one village is far more ambitious than the 
Co-operative Planning Committee’s recommendation that 30% of rural popula- 
tion and 50% of villages should come within the scope of the Co-operative 
Movement in two five-year periods We are confident that the structural 
change in the agrarian pattern, the new scheme of rights in land, mtegiated 
control by the Land Commission and the administration of agrarian reforms 
including co-operative organisation by a new band of workers, the readjustment 
of old debts and the reconstitution of rural finance will all contribute to the 
speedy but sound expansion of the co-operative movement 


A Note on the Co-operative Joint Farms visited 
by the Committee in course of its tours 

ASSAM 

The Missamaft Co-ope>aUve Colony — An area of about 10,000 acres 
in Tezpur sub-division of Darrang District in Assam, at the foot of the Bhutan 
Hills, was requisitioned by the Government of India in 1942 for the construction 
of an air-field which was operated by the Americans After the end of hostilities 
the area was derequisitioned and after some haggling the Government of India 
agreed to settle it with the Government of Assam The original landholders, 
some of whom had about 40 to 80 acres of land, demanded the restoration of 
their land The Government of Assam, however, proceeded to lease out land 
m a systematic manner to the original settlers on the basis of economic holdings, 
1 e about 10 acres, on the understanding that they would co-operate with 
the co-operative scheme Assam is surplus in rice The intention of the 
Government was to utilise these high lands for growing wheat, pulses, 
mustard, sugarcane, ground-nut, etc , in which Assam is deficient 

The Missamari scheme proceeded on the basis that the economic holding 
should be sufficient to give the average family a balanced diet and an income 
sufficient for necessanes and while being the property of the occupier, it should 
have the help of co-operative organisation At the same time there should 
be blocks of land held by the co-operative society which would be farmed 
jointly by those persons who were not fully employed on their family holdings 
It was decided to settle initially 200 famihes of the locality and 50 


ex-servicemen 
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The actual organisation of the colony started \nth the appointment 
of an influential Congress worker of the area as adiiser to the co-operatue 
farm on an honorarium of Rs 200 per month He was also a religious licad 
and had some influence over the inhabitants A model-^^I]agc officer was 
deputed there A publicity lan was sent to the place for propaganda The 
Food Jlinister too \asited the place and explained to the \ illagers the ad\ intigcs 
of co-operative cultivation A medical officer, a Supenntendent of tlic colon5 
and other men w ere also appointed 

At the same time very elaborate b}''e-laws were drawn up for the Missaman 
Co-operati\e Colony 'HI the colonists were to constitute the general body 
Ahich W'as to elect an Administratn e Council which again had to elect an 
Executne Committee The bj^e-laws laj down the qualifications of people 
w'ho were to constitute the general bodj, the Administratn e Council and the 
Executne Bod}, their functions and powers, pro\isions for exclusion of 
members, transfer of shares, nomination of heirs, etc 

The bye-laws proiaded that the societ} should hold the lands allotted 
to it in occupancy tenancy Ao land was to be let to non-mcnibers and 
no holding or a part thereof could be sublet bj a member to another member 
or non-member Nor could he mortgage or otherwise encumber Ins holding 
It is also laid dowm that on a member's death, his holding would not be parti- 
tioned The land initially allotted would be free of reienuc for the first jear, 
and in the second j ear it would be assessed at 50% of the usual rates of rci enue 
prevailing in the locality Tull reienuc would be assessed from the third 
} ear and usual local rates would be assessed from the second \ car 

It was also proiided that the socictj should pai the reienuc, vatcr- 
rates and other dues to the gmemment and the rent etc recoiercd from 
the members should be so assessed as to coier these paiments and bnng 
m a surplus to the society 

The b}e-law's lay down the following proiisions for the distnbution of the 
profits After allocating 25% of the net profits in each icar to the reseno 
fund, interest of 4°o nonld be paid on deposits If lioweier, the net profits 
did not enable a 4% interest a nominal interest would be p iid \f'cr pro\ iding 
tor the abo\e, a sum of 10% of the remaining net profits might be distnbiited 
as honoraria and bonuses to the office-bearers and emploices of the ^ocioti in 
accordance with the decision of the Vdmimstratn c Council \ <um not 
exceeding 12’% of the remaining net profits might be distributed as dnadeiid 
on share capital \ sum not exceeding 50% of the nmaming net profits 
might then be allocated to am fund or funds connected with the interesLs of 
members of the societi \ portion of net profits remaining aftir tlie -’Ijoic 
might further be allocated to the Rcsenc Fund The remainder of the ret 
profits should be distributed to members as a rebate or pafroragi dividend n 
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proportion to the money-value of the business transacted with the society 
both as buyers and sellers 

There is no provision in the bye-laws about the method and organi- 
sation of the day to day work on the co-operati\e farm, the assessment of 
labour put in by the workers there and the computation of the value of work 
done by them 

The Committee visited the Missaman colony and from discussions with 
the peasants it was found that the colonists knew little or nothing about the 
new expenment This may partly be explained by the fact that the venture 
was ]ust started and new ventures like co-operative farming among an ignorant 
and illiterate peasantry, by nature conservative and individualistic, will of 
necessity take time But that bureaucratic methods of organisation, appoint- 
ment of high paid officers and absence of zeal amongst the organisers more 
keen on drawing their salaries and filling up the routine registers rather than 
actually being with the people and making the enterprise a success through 
ceaseless patient work, did play a major part in making the Missaman scheme 
look like a lifeless affair, was borne out by the examination of witnesses by the 
Committee at Tezpur One of these, the principal of a college and a member of 
the A I C C , held that Government did not proceed on sound lines They 
appointed an officer who did not go there The thing could not be managed 
from Shillong The officer should have lived on the spot and won the confidence 
of the people A tractor was sent to the Missaman colony but it could not be 
used because all the necessary implements required were not available The 
salaries of the technical staff who had been appointed already were a dram 
on the Farm’s budget 

The Committee also came to know of about 10 co-operative farms at 
Tezpur, started on Government Reserve lands under the aegis of Congress 
Panchayats (of Soptea Salalgaon, Gorahagi, Besseria, etc ) for winter crops 
A Congress M L A who deposed before the Committee claimed that the attempt 
had succeeded In one case Patta lands were cultivated on co-operative 
basis and equal shares were given to the landless as well as those who had no 
plough cattle In the Government land of the co-operative farms the 
participants had no individual rights 

They cultivated the co-operative plots over and above their individual 
holdings 

The Committee did not visit these farms and so could not check up the 
claims made 


UNITED PROVINCES 

The Ganga Khadar Scheme — ^The Ganga Khadar (the nvenne tract of the 
Ganga) scheme of the U P Government was launched in December 1947, in 
Hastmapur Pargana of Tehsil Mowana of Meerut Distnct The Khadar 
covers an area of 47,000 acres of which 22,000 were culturable and the rest 
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were forebt and grazing lands A sur\ ey report described the heart of tlie 
tract as “ a waste of long grasses and thomed bushes vnth out-crops of rc- 
infested land and patches of cultuation general!} round scattered hamlets 
surrounded by trees ” 

By January 1949, uhen the Committee visited the Khadar, nearlj lOOOO 
acres out of the culturable area of 22,000 acres had already been reclaimed The 
tractor units of the Central Go\ ernment completed the initial breaking up of the 
virgin soil within four months and m another three months the Prmmcial 
Tractor Organisation double-harrowed the land for Khanf sowing The Kharif 
crop yielded 40,000 maunds of padd}'', 72,000 maunds of sugarcane, besides 
33,000 maunds of Juar fodder Under Rabi sowing, 3,730 acres were under 
avheat, 2,700 acres under barle3% 189 acres under oil seeds, 99 acres under oats 
and 59 acres under peas 

The refugee settlers who began arming in the first half of 1948 were 
housed m six villages consisting of about 425 In mg quarters 'Vnotlier 929 
houses were being constructed By Januar}'^ 1949, about 800 families, mostly 
refugees, wath a total membership of 3,218 were allotted land and settled 
permanently Nearly 550 persons were enrolled as labourers with a \ lew' to 
teach them the process of cultnation (most of these ha\ing been urban dwellers 
m West Pakistan) After this initial training they would be allotted land and 
houses like other settlers The officials told the Committee that this prehminarj' 
step was necessary to ensure that the settlers earned on personal cultnation 
For it was evident that certain earl}^ town dwellers w'ho w'ere allotted land, 
were not able to go through the dreary processes of cultivation and were sub- 
letting land to the local landless and land-hungry people 

The cultn’’ated areas are dmded into square blocks of 160 acres each, 
which IS further dnaded into 4 blocks of 40 acres each These arc further 
divided into blocks of 10 acres representing the normal holding of each 
fanner 

The original plan of the U P Gov ernment for settlement of reclaimed 
land in Ganga Khadar w^as of the “ Joint Farm Management ” tv pe \ccordmg 
to the co-operativ e officer of the Colonisation Directorate of the U P Gov cm- 
ment, this implied that land was to be pooled b} consent or agreement for 
the purpose of farming operations but the individual who would contnbute 
land to the common pool would receive, m addition to a divadend based on the 
work which he puts in, his respectiv e share at harv cst as ba«ed on his onginal 
right of owTier occupancy 

Co-operation in agriculture was to include not onlv credit but the vanous 
agncultural operations, namelv , ploughing, harrowang sowing, w itenng, 
harv esting, etc , and extend further to co-operativ e marketing, processing 
and ev^en co-operativ e industries 

The Committee gathered from the settlers tint for Kinnf sowang 
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the means of production were pooled and harvesting was done jointly When, 
however, Rabi ploughing and sowing commenced, every settler faimly worked 
individually on its own 10 acres and there was no co-operation in the operations 
of cultivation and han^’esting The reason given was that the joint farming 
did not work well, that there were disputes about one individual working 
harder and the other avoiding work Further distribution of the harvest 
caused heart-burning amongst people who were otherwise living together 
on most fnendly terms 

Following the failure of joint farming, the settlers were organised into 
mne multi-purpose co-operatives Each co-operative unit was a society 
which had been formed on the basis of 100 to 150 members who had been 
allotted 10 acres of land each The 10-acre unit was indivisible and was to 
pass on to the semor male heir of a member For purposes of marketing the 
soaety as a whole was one unit and every member had to market his produce 
through the society The societies also arranged loans for their members on 
the joint and several responsibility For purposes of administration, and for 
the organisation of co-operative societies, 100 farms of 10 acres each constitu- 
ting a square block of 1,000 acres, divided by roads — are taken as one unit 
so far as geographical conditions permit One set of agncultural inspectors 
and similar officials were attached to each block The onginal idea was to 
form one village each for 100 families but this was not practicable because 
only a hmited space was available at the higher levels which are not affected 
by the Ganga floods 

The co-operative officer of the Colonisation Directorate of the U P 
Government says that in square blocks of 160 acres, ploughing is stiU done 
jointly This, however, does not confonn to the Committee’s findings that 
co-operation was confined only to marketing, purchase, etc and agncultural 
operations were performed on each block of 10 acres by the settler and his 
family 

In Latifpur, a village in the Khadar, the U P Government organised 
a State farm in an area of 1,000 acres It was under the direct control of 
the Agnculture Officer and the Administrative Officer Two units of the 
U P Government Tractor Organisation were permanently stationed there 
Their function would be to carry on agncultural operations on the farm and 
also to do siimlar work for those settlers who chose to hire them Its 
chief function would be to act as a central seed station and demonstration 
farm for the Ganga Khadar Colony 

Besides this State farm, the Government planned to organise a collec- 
tive farm on another 1 ,000-acre plot on the Russian model It would accom- 
modate about 80 famihes They would have no individual holdings and will 
work on a collective basis They would be paid wages partly in cash and 
partly in kind, according to the unit of work put in by each 

Besides these, there were two other societies in the colony, namely the 
Co-operative Store and the Sarojini Naidu Women Industnal Society 
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The co-operative store was working with a capital of Rs 13 000, of which 
Rs 1,500 was collected by the colonists themsehes and the rest was adianccd 
by the Government It dealt in controlled foodgrains like wiieat, gram, etc 
and also in cloth, kerosene oil and other articles of grocery 

The Women Society had no funds It had taken up onl} basket -’nd 
mat-making w-hich required no funds It was proposed to take up shortli 
spinning, weaiing, knitting and carpet-making wlicn some funds were made 
available through Government subsid 3 ' 

A sum of Rs 5,38,000 had been advanced in the form of loans to iht 
settlers for the purchase of bullocks and implements 

It was expected that after the reclamation and settlement of all the 22,000 
acres of cultivable land, 24 multi-purpose co-operatne societies would conn 
into existence m the Khadar It was expected that these societies would not 
only run the farms but also manage public institutions like dispensanes schools 
pancha}at houses, water supply, etc It was expected that thei would act os 
the link betw’een the Go\ emment farms and the farmers for the purclia‘:c and 
sale of seed, milk and milk products, poultr 3 % eggs, etc It was planned to 

develop six water fishenes which would help to keep dowai malana 

• 

The Co-opetalue Tatvi at Darauna and Xanu.ara in Jhanii Di^trui, 
U P — Destruction of the productmt}'^ of land due to kans infestation is a 
feature of land throughout Bundelkhand Jhansi Distnet alone has 2,50,000 
acres of land under kans of which 66,000 acres are in Mehraum tchsil It is a 
most backward tract wath no imgational facilities and compared to the densch 
populated tracts m East and \\Tst U P it is rather sparse!} populated There 
IS thus an abundance of land The genera! practice of the cultuators in tlii'? 
area has been to cultivate a particular field and after gathenng the ban cst 
to pass on to another field and come back to it after two or three \ ears 

The pro\ancial Go\ emment selected 14 nllages for launching their 
kans-eradication scheme in tehsil Mehraum of Jhansi District The kans- 
mfested area w'as estimated to be 10,000 acres Tor this purpose thei ind 
17 tractors from the Central Go\ emment Tractor Organisation Subse- 
quently eight more villages were added to the kans-eradication scheme tlui'- 
raising the total areacoiered to 14,000 acres The tractor ploughing com- 
menced in Jlarcli 1948 and by June of the same } car about 7,015 acres of End 
were cleared 

With each tractor there were one cleaner, one dnier and one mccivnic 
No previous suney of the soil hanng been made, the land at some places was 
found to be full of stones wath the result that the tractors were b-'dh dannctd 
and had to be sent to Delhi for repairs as the local station proiides for onh 
minor ones Sometimes tractor ploughing was held up due to shortace of ivcl 
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No arrangements were made to tram local hands in ti actor ploughing The 
officials told the Committee that the expenses of tractor ploughing worked 
out at Rs 40 per acre but it was decided to charge only Rs 12-12-6 per acre 
to the cultivators 

For purposes of this over-ad plan of developing the 14 kans-mfested 
villages, co-operative societies of the multi-purpose type were started in each 
According to an official deputed at the place, these societies, apart from credit 
functions, have also to look after better farming, dair3ung, spinmpg, marketing 
and production of food and cloth with a view to self-sufficiency He further 
claimed that one responsible member of each family in every village had 
become a member of the society According to him the societies covered 
a total area of 30,578 acres with 1,932 families consisting of a population of 
8,783 persons All the societies were registered and combined together in a 
development union with headquarters at Saidpur This union has 1,598 
members on its register and has a share capital of Rs 2,000 

Organisation of the co-operative farm experiment in villages Darauna 
and Nanwara is an integral part of the over-all plan for development of this 
kans-infested tract The scheme was started in June, 1948 

The total area of land covered by village Darauna is 597 acres includ- 
ing Abadi, etc Of this 418 acres have been taken in the co-operative farming 
scheme The total area in village Nanwara, including Abadi, pathways, 
water channels, etc is 1,164 acres of which 502 acres were brought under 
tractor ploughing and pooled in the co-operative farm The total population 
of Darauna is 168 and the number of families is 31 Resident cultivators 
number 29 and outside cultivatois [Pain Kashtkars) are 27 Nanwara has 85 
families and the total population is 465 Resident cultivators are 71 and the 
Paht Kashtkars number 14 

After the tractor ploughing a few hundred maunds of Sanai seeds were 
sown on the land When the crop was about two and half months old the 
plants were ploughed in as green manure 

In the Kharif season, 318 acres were sown with Jowar, 53 acres under 
Ttl, and 10 acres under Urd The area under Rabi crops was increased, 320 
acres being sown with wheat and 230 acres with gram, besides some other 
crops like Arhar, linseed, etc Thus by the time of Rabi sowing, about 633 
acres of land of villages Darauna and Nanwara were co-operatively cultivated 
For Kharif sowing the District Collector advanced a loan of Jowar seeds The 
co-operative also procured manure and seeds for the Rabi sowing A plan 
was prepared for the entire area under co-operative cultivation It provided 
for tracks for carts for carrying fodder etc from the fields, for compost pits, 
for irrigation channels and for pastures, etc The sizes of holdings to make them 
economic units of cultivation were increased by breaking down the old boundary 
walls The lands were thus pooled without depnving the cultivators of their 
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rights in their holdings The petty zamindars of the area also joined llic 
co-operative scheme 

A total of 120 ploughs and 240 bullocks, all of them belonging to the 
members of the co-operative farm, were made aiailable to the socicti The 
Government also advanced for the purchase of bullocks V cullnator 
with a holding of 8 acres could get taqavt for the purchase of a pair of bullocks 
Those with twice this holding could get laqavi for two pairs of bullocks and 
so on 

All the members of the co-operatn'c farm constituted uliat might I)'-" 
called the general body of the farm This general body was supjioscd to 
take decisions on such vital matters as the sowing programme, ti\ ition of 
wages, distribution of profits As against the Missamari scheme whcic cl ibor- 
ate bye-laws were drawn up before the co-operative cultuation scheme could 
make any headway, the Committee found that at Darauna and Nanwari, 
even after the actual co-operatne cultivation had ad\anced to a consider ibic 
extent, no rules or bye-laws had been drawm up 

For the supervision of the day to day w'ork the general bod\ elects an 
Executive Committee called Panchavat A Committee of fi\e per'-ons w is 
thus elected at Darauna and of seven at Nanwara The Panclis were made 
responsible for supervising ^arlous jobs, eg sowang work, guarding the ciop 
against wild animals and the villagers themselves, weeding, thrcslimg etc 
The responsibility of one supercisor w'as to maintain the attendance register 

Some of the cultivators had no bullocks Those w'ho had them are jnid 
rent for a plough and a pair of bullocks when they were used on the firm at 
the rate of Rs 2 per day At first those having good bullocks were paid 
Rs 2-8-0 per day and others Rs 2 This led to dissatisfaction and subse- 
quently the general body agreed to pay for the plough and a pair of bullock': 
at the uniform rate of Rs 2 for each da)'’s w'ork On such da\s when the 
ploughs and bullocks available in the co-operati\e pool proced insiiflicunt 
these were taken on hire from the neighbouring ullages for which the rent 
paid was Rs 5 The general body also decided about the wages to be paid to 
the workers for each day’s work A daj s wage for weeding and har\c-ting 
was fixed at Re 0-8-0 for men. Re 0-6-0 for women and Rc 0-5-0 for 
children 

In the neighbouring i lUages a labourer gets Re 0-12-0 per da\ '•s agaiii'-t 
j^e 0-8-0 on the co-operati\ e farm To the question as to how the co operdu c 
organisation procaded against persons supposed to work on the co-operatm 
farm, if they w'ent to the neighbouring Milage where the\ get higher wag-,- 
the reply w^as that the general bod} had decided that after a conlIm!ou^ -ib-i nee 
of SIX days, the absentee was fined a daa’s wages jihis two amus 

There w'ere also cases where a cultuator had Ins land in the co-op'’ri- 
tive as also outside it, in some ncighbounng Milage The generd bod\ hui 
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provided that such persons could have six days in a month to go and look after 
these fields In most cases a member of the family was deputed to look after 
them 

As regards distnbution of the profits, the Committee was told that the 
matter would soon be decided by the general body But the officials told the 
Committee that 25% of the net profits would be given to the Reserve Fund 
The net profits would be calculated after deducting the cost of cultivation 
including the wages paid to the labourers and the amount paid towards the 
rent of ploughs and bullocks, etc The shares of each member of the co-opera- 
tive farm was fixed according to the area of land contributed by him Land 
was further classified under class I and II, according to the circle rates 

On the whole, the Committee could not get a very clear picture of the 
distnbution of gross income of the co-operative farms at Darauna and Nanwara 
The U P Development Minister, while deposing before the Committee, when 
asked how he proposed to distribute the profits at Darauna and Nanwara, 
replied " It is a difficult question, but we propose to assess the value of land 
and capitalise each farmer’s value from the point of view of buUocks and cattle, 
the nature of the soil, and the individual talent of the farmer, and then 
■distnbute it according to the proportion of the land that the cultivator 
holds ” 

According to the co-operative auditor attached to the farms, the ex- 
penditure incurred for Khanf as well as Rabi crops came to Rs 45,627 which 
included wages paid to the farm workers, i e the peasants of the village 
Rs 14,570 was the expenditure on seeds supplied by the Government at 
•controlled rates In its absence the peasants would have gone to the SaJiookars, 
and, according to the estimate of the auditor, would have paid an additional 
amount of Rs 7,000 The income is expected to be Rs 89,675 which, after 
deducting the cultivation expenses, will yield a net profit of Rs 44,048 Net 
profit per acre had been estimated at Rs 50 The auditor further estimated 
that each family would earn from labour annually about Rs 430 The total 
income is likely to increase in future by the use of better implements, manure, 
etc 


The Committee met the peasants separately in the absence of the Govern- 
ment officials attached to the farm, with a view to find out their free and frank 
reactions Some of these peasants were the elected Panchs Hardly one or 
two among them could sign their names and their ignorance and backwardness 
was indeed colossal It was endent that the officers had taken meticulous 
care to keep the records in very good shape so as to impress any visitor, but 
the records were not indicative of the real position The peasants complamed 
■of coercion and threats One of them alleged that he was threatened with 
impnsonment if he refused to ]om the co-operative farm There was also a 
widespread complaint about the non-pa 5 rment of wnges Some peasants, on 
the other hand, said that they ]omed the farm of their own free will and no 
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■coercion was used There were others who said that thej liad receued the 
greater part of their wages, only a small portion remained to be paid Peasants 
also complained that after the organisation of the co-operatnc farm they were 
finding difficulty in getting fodder for their h\ estock 

It IS obvious that the Darauna and Nanwara co-operatue fann, while 
no doubt a move in the right direction, suffers from the control of officiaK 
Jacking in missionary zeal which alone can make such an expenmeiit a success 
As one would expect, the officials are more interested in sending departmental 
reports rather than in patiently explaining the co-operatn e ideal to illiterate 
and conservative peasantry and wanning them over through human trcitment 



CHAPTER IV 

Machinery of Land Management 

58 Reference has already been made in the earlier chapters to a new 
machinery for the implementation of the agrarian reforms which we recom- 
mend These reforms are of such a fundamental character that effective 
and co-ordinated implementation is not possible with the existing machinery 
of land management From the following extract it would be clear that the 
Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, as early as 1928, displayed lack of 
confidence in the capacity of the governmental machinery even for routine 
matters like popularisation of improved seeds among the cultivators 

“It IS quicker and easier in so many cases to do something for otheis- 
than to teach them to do it for themselves, and the narrow limitations to the 
former method are apt to be overlooked A considerable amount of seed can, 
for instance, be distributed by the official staff of the Agnculture Department 
and a million or more acres may be covered with a new' type of cotton or wheat , 
but this result, although satisfactory in itself, is a comparatively small con- 
tnbution to the problem of covenng every acre in India with good seed of an 
improved type Where the problems of half a million villages are in question, 
it becomes at once evident that no official organisation can possibly hope to 
reach every individual in those villages To do this, the people must be 
organised to help themselves, and their local organisations must be grouped 
into larger unions, until a machinery has been built up to convey to every 
village whatever the different expert departments have to send it 

The Foodgrains Policy Committee (1948), while reviewing the Grow More 
Food Campaign observes, “ In our review the grow more food efforts have 
suffered in the past from the red-tape and delays inherent m departmental 
work ” t 

Dr V K R V Rao in his minute of dissent in the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee’s Report rightly observes 

“ If the approach is not changed from what I may call the technical- 
bureaucratic angle to the democratic-co-operative angle, I see no hope for 
the success of the provincial food production plans I would, therefore, 
attach the greatest possible importance to the organisation of farmers’ co- 
operatives and Village Panchayats , I would display confidence in them and 
expect them to play a djmamic part in stepping up food production ’’■’=* 


♦Report of the Royal Commission (1928) p 468 

tFinal Report of the Foodgrains Policy Committee (1948) p 17 

♦♦Final Report of the Foodgrains Policy Committee (1948) p 53 
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The Gadgil Committee stressed the necessity of separating tiie adminis- 
tration of state loans from the operations of the Re\enuc Department, betausi 
the connection of finance with land improvement and progress in teclimtil 
methods should be very close in anj scheme of planned deielopment of l.ind ^ 

While the Village Panchayat and the tillage IMulti-purpose co-operatui 
would be the base of operation in the machinery of Land ^lamgement wlncb 
we recommend, we feel there is need for co-ordmation at \anoiis regional 
levels specially for crop planning, experiments in co-operati\e farming orgin- 
ised marketing, regulation of the flow of niral finance, displaccmuit and 
absorption of surplus labour, planned land reclamation and price stabilis ition 
In the interest of planned development of land, such bodies as the Proiincial 
Co-operative Farming Board, Provincial Marketing Board, Wages Board 
Land Reclamation Board, Provincial Rural Credit Board Intcr-Pro\ incial 
River Training Commissions (recommended in difterent chapters of this report) 
should come under the control of some apex organisation eg the Proimcnl 
Land Commission And as the frontiers of agricultural planning might extend 
beyond tlie bounds of a province there should be an all-India Land Commission 
to co-ordinate the work of the Proiincial Land Commissions 

In our scheme of land management there is scope for tlie best ciement'' 
of democrac5^ bureaucracy, and technocracy to come into fruitful co-opcratioii 
Each has a role to play and a contribution to make Rone need be subordiinti 
to the other The machinery will be characterised bt a fine balance of tin 
centnpetal and centrifugal forces which underlie democratic planning I ndi r 
its benign influence the people will run and learn to run ' the new and old 
institutions of the society participating at all le^els tus actne members of in 
active democracy 

We had the opportunit}^ of discussing our idea of land m.inagiment 
machinery wnth De\elopment Ministers, public men. De\elopment Com- 
missioners and Secretaries of relc\ant Go\ eminent Departments In ^oim 
provinces, after the assumption of power by the Congress Ministries Rural 
Development Boards ha\e been constituted to bnng about the much needed 
co-ordination among such departments as Agriculture, Animal Husb'>ndr\ 
Cottage Industrj , Co-operati\ es and Imgation W hilc useful w ork Ins been done 
by these Boards, w^e are definitely con\ meed that these De\ elopment Board- 
useful in their own wxay, can ne\er ser\e the purpose of a machiner} for co- 
ordination in planning without w Inch agrarian refomis and the new ‘scheme m 
rights in land, how^eier well planned the} may be, will nc\tr succeed The 
Advisory Planning Board refening to the De\ elopment Boards and Co-ordi- 
nation Committee of the Cabinet as substitutes for Natioinl Planning Com- 

'Report of Agricultural 1 inanec bub Committee Goeernnient of Imha in'tS 
p 33 

‘Michael Xoung Small Man and Big Workl British Lahnu- Parte Tr'' p 
House 
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mission observes " The members of the Co-ordmation Committee of the 
Cabinet are necessarily pre-occupied wth other affairs The Development 
Board deals only with a section of the whole field and its members being 
Secretanes to the Government are too much engrossed with their own depart- 
mental duties to attend more than spasmodically to general problems of 
planning It is, however, altogether too large a body, too lacking in cohesion 
and too intermittent in its meetings to serve as an instrument for keeping a 
continuous watch on planning activities and transmitting to subordinate 
authonties a constant flow of energetic pressure ”* 

As a matter of fact, Shn K D Malaviya, Minister for Development, 
U P in his oral evidence before the Committee admits that there is difficulty 
in co-ordination at Secretanat and District levels and that all the departments 
necessary for the work of development are not pooled Besides, there is lack 
of definition of pnonties planning — rather there is no planning at all behind 
all the developmental projects Seed stores are being opened, trees are being 
planted, tanks are being dug and pedigree bulls are being distnbuted but all 
these activities are not related to any master plan 

The Sub-Committee of the National Planning Committee appointed 
by the Congress on Land Policy and Agnculture recommends " For the 
proper, scientific and co-ordinated cultivation of agncultural land as well 
as for the control and supervision of such cultivation the net work of national, 
pro\ incial, distnct, taluk and village agncultural councils must be established 
These councils must be closely inter-connected so as to form a federation and 
work in constant harmony, and co-ordinated programme of land cultivation 
or development within its own junsdiction framed in ad\ance for a given 
term of years 

The machinery of land management which we recommend is an ampli- 
fication of the recommendation of the National Planning Committee 

The creation of this authority of land management will involve a consi- 
derable amount of devolution of powers from the provincial government 
and delimitation of junsdiction of the present government departments 
While we have at best given a rough indication of the nature of devolution of 
powers and delimitation of junsdiction, a small expert committee to be ap- 
pointed by the Central Government should examine this question and deter- 
mine the exact extent of devolution of powers We are, however, convinced 
that to avoid the road to serfdom a Planning State should be pluralistically 
organised 

59 Organisation — (i) The Village Panchayat — ^The lowest unit in 

the hierarchy vould be the Village Panchayat elected on the basis of universal 


♦Pagp 23 
**Pagc 54 
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suffrage and should be constituted on the basis of proportional representation. 
We have already discussed the functions of the \ illagc Panchai at with rcc ird 
to the management of land in Chapter 11 

(ii) Regional Authoiiiy — ^There should be some regional '’iitlionti 
between the lowest unit in the hierarchy eg the \hllage Panclnxat ind 
the Provincial Land Commissions It wall be constituted bj the \illai;e 
Panchayats and function more or less as an advisory bod\ Elsowiicrt 
we would indicate how this regional body'^ may be useful in endorsing the 
receipts of marketing unions for goods marketed through ullage multi-purpose 
co-operatives and make it possible for the Resene Bank to discount thisi 
bills 


(ill) Provincial Land Commission — It will be a statutori bod\ con- 
stituted under a law of the Provincial Legislatuie Lnless it is m idc i statu- 
tory body, the directions issued by this body would not be enforceable upon 
the subordinate bodies as well as indmduals 

The Commission would be composed of the following elements (1) rep 
resentatiies of the people, (2) cultiiators, (3) agricultural hbouiers, 
(4) Government nominees and (5) technical c\perts \. non-onm il 
Chairman would be elected from the members in a meeting of the fulh 
constituted Commission 

The Provincial Planning Commission wall practicalK be m cliaice oi 
planning, development and management of the rural cconomv, the centu 
of gravity of which would be land Today there arc ditterent depart 
ments, eg Land Revenue, Irrigation, Agriculture Cottage Indiistn ( o- 
operative Movement specially credit etc, and theie is a popul ir bduf tint 
these are different departments tackling different problems \ctu ilK ilu \ 
are the projection of the same problem e g the management of 1 ind 

While the Proinncial Land Commission would be complete i\ .lutononiou- 
in the administration of its policy, its general policy howci er would be mbp ( t 
to the approeal of the Provincial Cabinet Mmost m a sirnilir conncMnn 
eg on the composition of the Planning Commission, the Vdei'^on Plmnuu 
Board recommends that no tlinistcr should be m charge or a member of tie 
Planning Commission"^ Prof K T Shah in In'; note on the maehm r\ of 
planning rightly obsenes ‘ In new of the imiiortance of plinnin,, i' ’ 
national enterpnse, it may be as well to keep this organi ■option direrth umh 
the Cabinet or the Goiernmcnt as a whole, and not nnke it tin rc-p ui-ibii^i , 
of any single Minister ’ M e do feel that unless the Comnus'ion is •’'--an a o. 
admimstratne autonomy and unless dissociated to a brire c\t<nt tro.n liu 
vicissitudes of political fortune and the freaks of a Minister there mrtrot b am 
continuity in planning Me also feel that the Rind Management M u Imn r\ 
to reflect the aspirations of the people and be free from the do.nmO’on oi *1 e 


Report of the ad'.isor\ Planning Board, Gov ernun at of Indn (UMTj op 
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mission observes " The members of the Co-ordination Committee of the: 
Cabinet are necessarily pre-occupied wnth other pffairs The Development 
Board deals only with a section of the whole field and its members being 
Secretanes to the Government are too much engrossed with their own depart- 
mental duties to attend more than spasmodically to general problems of 
planning It is, however, altogether too large a body, too lacking in cohesion 
and too intermittent in its meetings to sen^e as an instrument for keeping a 
continuous watch on planning activities and transmitting to subordinate 
authonties a constant flow of energetic pressure ”* 

As a matter of fact, Shn K D Malaviya, Minister for Development, 
U P in his oral evidence before the Committee admits that there is difficulty 
in co-ordmation at Secretanat and District levels and that all the departments 
necessary for the work of development are not pooled Besides, there is lack 
of definition of priorities planning — ^rather there is no planning at all behind 
all the developmental projects Seed stores are being opened, trees are being 
planted, tanks are being dug and pedigree bulls are being distributed but all 
these activities are not related to any master plan 

The Sub-Committee of the National Planning Committee appointed 
by the Congress on Land Policy and Agnculture recommends " For the 
proper, scientific and co-ordinated cultivation of agncultural land as well 
as for the control and supervision of such cultivation the net work of national, 
provincial, distnct, taluk and village agncultural councils must be established. 
These councils must be closely inter-connected so as to form a federation and 
work in constant harmony, and co-ordinated programme of land cultivation 
or development within its own junsdiction framed m ad^ ance for a given 
term of years 

The machinery of land management which we recommend is an ampli- 
fication of the recommendation of the National Planning Committee 

The creation of this authority of land management will involve a consi- 
derable amount of devolution of powers from the provincial go\ernment 
and delimitation of jurisdiction of the present government departments 
While we have at best given a rough indication of the nature of devolution of 
pow'ers and delimitation of junsdiction, a small expert committee to be ap- 
pointed by the Central Government should examine this question and deter- 
mine the exact extent of devolution of powers We are, however, convinced 
that to avoid the road to serfdom a Planning State should be pluralistically 
organised 

59 Organisation — (i) The Village Panchayat — ^The lowest unit in 

the hierarch}? would be the Village Panchayat elected on the basis of universal 
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Wc h-f™ m'' ''r!f »f Proportmnal representation. 

^ c hat already discussed the (unctions of the Village Panchayat ivitl, regard 
to the management of land m Chapter 11 y b a 

(n) Rcgw>ial Au(/ioniy —There should be some regional authonty 
between the lowest unit in the hierarchy eg the ViUage Panchayat and 
^le Provincial Land Commissions It wll be constituted by the Village 
anchayats and function more or less as an advisory body Elsewhere 
we Mould indicate how this regional body may be useful in endorsing the 
receipts of marketing unions for goods marketed through village multi-purpose 

co-operatnes and make it possible for the Reserve Bank to discount these 
Dills 


(in) Piocnncial Land Commission —It will be a statutory body con- 
stituted under a law of the Provincial Legislatuie Unless it is made a statu- 
tory body, the directions issued by this body would not be enforceable upon 
the subordinate bodies as well as individuals 

TJie Commission M^ould be composed of the folloMing elements (1) rep- 
resentatnes of the people, (2) cultivators, (3) agncultural labouiers, 
(4) Government nominees and (5) technical experts A non-official 
Chairman M'ould be elected from the members in a meeting of the fulh^ 
constituted Commission 

The Provincial Planning Commission will practically be m charge of 
planning, development and management of the rural economy, the centre 
of gravity of which would be land Today there are different depart- 
ments, eg Land Revenue, Irngation, Agriculture, Cottage Industry, Co- 
operative Movement specially credit, etc , and theie is a popular belief that 
these are different departments tackling different problems Actually they 
are the projection of the same problem e g the management of land 

While the Provincial Land Commission would be completely autonomous 
in the administration of its policy, its general policy, hovever, unuld be subject 
to the approval of the Provincial Cabinet Vlinost m a similar connexion 
e g on the composition of the Planning Commission, the Advisory Planning 
Board recommends that no Jlimster should be m charge or a member of the 
Planning Commission Prof K T Shah in his note on the machinery of 
planning rightly observes “ In view of the importance of planning as a 
national enterpnse, it may be as well to keep this organisation directly under 
the Cabinet or the Government as a whole, and not make it the responsibilit} 
of any single Minister ” We do feel that unless the Commission is assured of 
admimstratne autonomy and unless dissociated to a large extent from the 
vicissitudes of political fortune and the freaks of a Minister, there cannot be any 
continuity in planning We also feel that the Land Management Machinery 
to reflect the aspirations of the people and be free from the domination of the 


Report of the Vdvisor}/ Planning Board Government of India { 1947 } pp 24 
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technicians and bureaucrats, should include the representatives of the people 
We have, therefore, recommended the five elements for the composition of the 
Land Commission 

The Land Commission should also submit an annual report of its work 
to the Cabinet which would be placed on the table of the legislature The 
budget of the commission should be subject to the approval of the Cabinet 
It is true that scientific planning requires complete freedom from political 
control and however much we may desire to make our Land Commission free 
from the interference of the whirlpools of political life, political ideology is 
bound to, and, as we have argued earlier, should, fall on the economic life 
What we propose is to minimise the interference of political interests on this 
work of planning and development 

60 Rural Economic Civil Service — The Land Commission will 
function through a Rural Economic Service specially recruited and trained 
for the work of planning and development over which the Commission will 
have complete administrative control There would be neither adequate food 
for men nor fodder for cattle unless the country can raise a veritable Land 
Army with a crusading spirit We are aware that in a democracy both good 
government and self-government are possible when amateurs rule A professor 
can well manage the Ministry of Defence and a country squire can become a 
successful Chancellor of Exchequer But this does not mean that an adminis- 
trative officer can do the work of an expert, that a Distnct Collector can step 
into the post of a Director of Agriculture There should be men also with 
definite training for definite pieces of work If reliance has to be placed on a 
Civil Service which was tiU yesterday trained for the administration of a police 
state under a colonial economy, such fundamental reforms as co-operative 
joint farming, for about 40 to 50% of the peasantry spread over distant parts 
of the country could never take shape There must be a band of men who 
can share the joys and sorrows of the small man in his surroundings of poverty, 
illiteracy and ill-health Their motto would be service, their determination 
steadfast, their patience measureless We are reminded in this connection, 
how after the revolution, while introducing collective farming, Lenin convened 
a conference of the most veteran workers of the Communes Failure any 
longer on our part to make the mother earth yield adequate nutntion and 
clothing for the people and to evolve a system for shanng the fruits of labour 
among the classes clustenng round the agrarian economy wiU take the country 
to the verge of a revolution and the revolutionary situation can be met by 
nothing short of a revolutionary approach to the problem 

We do not agree with the suggestion that the work can be done by the 
existing cadre of sennce after a special training in refresher course for three 
months in centres of A I V I A and A I S A Shri K D Malaviya admitted 
that as soon as these people get back into the ruts of the service, the thin 
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^eneer of training picked up in some ashram or a camp is soon brushed utf 
Nor IS it possible to tackle such a situation as the implementation of our reforms 
might create by simply maintaining a " pool of service ” as the “ economic 
sernce ” Of course, till this new cadre which we envisage can be organised, 
we have to proceed with such pooling of services as are in the Departments 
of Industr5^ Agriculture, Co-operative, Agnculture, Income-tax, etc , and by 
giving them some training The w'ork of the Rural Development Department 
in U P and Madras is being carried on by supervisors and organisers trained in 
refresher courses in local centres of A I S A , and A I V I A 

Rccunlmcnt of Rw al Economic Service — To avoid the difficulties mentioned 
above and to ensure the proper quality of the Rural Economic Service w'e 
recommend the following method of recruitment We feel that the method 
of recruitment should be on the same line as is now followed in the recruitment 
of naval and military cadets 

The apprentices for Rural Economic Service must at least have passed 
the Matnc or an equivalent examination of any recognised University and 
must be of the age not below' 15 and abo\ e 20 years 

The selection of the apprentices should be by ad hoc regional boards — 
each consisting of one representative of the Regional Body of the Land Com- 
mission, one representative of the Regional Kisan Organisation, the Pnncipal 
of the local college with a non-official Chairman who may be a person known 
for constructive work in rural reconstruction In selecting the apprentices 
emphasis should be laid specially on the candidate’s physical fitness, mental 
make-up and background of village life 

After the preliminary selection, the apprentices should undergo a training — 
theoretical as well as practical — for a penod of five years in agnculture, co- 
operation, village industries, administration and rural development We feel 
that the sequence of training should be 

(1) Theory and technique of agriculture, 

(2) Theory and organisation of the co-operative movement, 

and (3) Technique and relationship of agro-industnes with the rural economy 

For this purpose there should be government subsidized residential 
institutions We feel that the cadre of the Rural Economic Service should, 
as far as possible, be recruited from the agncultural population 

The proficiency of the apprentices should be judged not by the method 
of examination as is being done at present for the recruitment of Indian 
administrative service, but should be on the basis of the impression of the 
trainers with whom they would be attached for both theoretical and practical 
training, and on their record of work done while under training 

After the training, the successful recruits wall be on probation for a penod 
of two years During the penod of probation, of course, they would be entitled 

6 
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to the scale of pay and other pnvileges of the service Dunng this penod, 
the members of the Rural Econoimc SerNuce would be attached to co-operati\ e 
farms, collective farms and marketing societies where they will have to come 
in daily contact with the problems of every day life At the time of confir- 
mation, the record of their work, specially with regard to their behaviour vath 
the public, should be considered 

The Comnussion should also be assisted by an adequate supporting 
machinery of statistics, research for agricultural improvements, soil erosion, 
cottage industries, animal husbandry and an emplo5mient bureau 

61 Sources of Revenue — ^For the proper functioning of the Com- 
mission it should be assured adequate supply of funds While the Finance 
Department and the Auditor-General would have the necessary amount of 
control over the expenditure of the Land Commission, a convention should be 
created by which the funds placed at the disposal of the Commission would 
lie passed by the Legislature, as Consolidated Funds Grants are passed in 
the British Parliament To carry out their obligations the following, among 
others, would be the source of Finance of the Land Commission 

1 Land Revenue 

2 Irrigation Taxes, Agricultural Income-Tax (so long as the new 
system of assessment which we recommend elsewhere is not 
introduced) 

3 Some other direct taxes e g export duties on agncultural products 

4 Ad grants in connectien with the “ Grow More Food Campaign ” 

5 Loans from Provincial and Central Governments Elsewhere 
(Chapter V — ^Rural Finance, etc ) we recommend that the State 
should be prepared to pro\nde on a much larger scale the develop- 
mental finance for agnculture The poor assistance given by the 
State to the Indian agriculturists under Land Improv ement Loans 
Act can hardly bear any comparison with the assistance given by 
the Farm Security Administration of America or the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board, the IMortgage Corporation of New Zealand and Credit 
Agncole D’Egypt 

6 Subsidy and contribution from the centre as well as provinces 
for such purposes as building of ware-houses, digging of tanks, 
veils and anti-erosion measures 

7 All grants under Land Improvement Loans Act and Agncultural 
Loans Act given by Provincial Governments 

62 Central Land Commission — ^While rural development is a pro- 
vincial subject there are matters like crop planning, allotment of resources 
\nz chenucal fertilisers, building matenals like cement, organisation of market- 
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jHg and dissemination of marketing news, stabilisation of prices, ivhich empha- 
sise the need for a Central Land Commission to co-ordinate the activities of the 
Proi incial Commissions The need for such a Central Board of Agncultural 
Planning consisting of lepresentatii es of farmers, provinces, states and Central 
Goiernment was stressed by the Foodgrains Policy Committee The Central 
Land Commission wall also be a statutory bod}^ so that the directii es issued by 
tile Commission might be obligatory' in such matters as crop planning, on the 
proi incial and other regional bodies Of course, suitable constitutional 
changes wall be necessary to place the Central Land Commission on a statutory 
basis 

Composition (1) The Central Land Commission will consist of Chairmen 
of all Proi incial Land Commissions , 

(2) The Central Goi ernment w'ould nominate a third of the number 
of the Proi incial Chairmen , and 

(3) An equal number of experts would be co-opted in the first meet- 
ing of the nominees of the Central Government and the Chairmen of the 
Provincial Commissions 

The Central Land Commission will appoint a Secretary and a staff to 
assist him A complete organisation chart for land management will < be 
found o\ erleaf 

63 Agrarian Reforms Commissioner — The setting up of the 
machinery of land management recommended aboi e and the implementation 
of the reforms envisaged by us wall naturally be gradual; in character Agrarian 
Reforms Commissioners with necessary powers should, however, be immedi- 
ately appointed both at the central and provincial levels There should be 
pro\ incial Commisboners charged wnth the task of quickening up the pace of 
the agrarian reforms in the provinces and also a Central Commissioner to 
co-ordinate the reforms in the provinces ,‘and to bring to the notice of the 
central authonty the obstacles in the way|of such co-'ordmation and uniform 
progiess ^ 1 
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CHAPTER V 

Agricultural Indebtedness, Finance and Marketing 

64 Tlie pa capita income of the agricultural population can be increased 
by increasing the productive efficiency of agriculture as well as by reducing 
to the minimum the dram on the income of such population No doubt there 
IS a mutuality between the two factors — (1) that increases the income and 
(2) that depletes it In the previous chapters we have dealt with factors that 
go to increase the income 

Tlie two largest single factors depleting the peasant’s income are the 
exploitation bj^ the money-lender in Ins double capacity as the credit agency 
and the marketing agency of the \ illage The exploitation works like a double- 
edged sw ord — high rate of interest on the loans to the impoverished agricultu- 
rists and low rates for their products So there is a vicious circle — extreme 
poverty forces the peasant into the clutches of the money-lender and the 
exploitation by the money-lender leaves him poorer and a less efficient producer 
than before, which makes liis income still less Thus goes on this poverty 
spiral of the peasantry The effort to increase his income can succeed if he 
can be freed from the exploitation of the money-lender and such freedom is 
possible by regulating the operations of the money-lender, organisation of cheap 
and prompt institutional credit — short-term as well as long-term, and market- 
ing through co-operative societies The importance of such an effort is all 
the greater because the agrarian reforms so far recommended to increase the 
peasant’s income could never be stabilised unless the dram on the peasant’s 
income through the money-lender’s exploitation is immediately put a stop to 

65 Impact of British rule on Agricultural Indebtedness — Captain 
Wise m a report on Khandesh Bhils in 1874 admits “ Before the country 
came under us no soaikar, gitzai, etc , etc could have dared to treat the Bhil 
as they now do, but these people take advantage of our rule to oppress and 
make slaves of those they formerly feared ” The problem of agn cultural 
indebtedness assumed a new aspect since the stabilisation of Bntish rule in 
India The Indian laws, customs, and usages regulating the economic and 
social relations w^ere suddenly replaced by a foreign system of junspnidence 
of inelastic and impersonal law Such a system was an essential pre-requisite 
for an unhampered development of Bntish commerce Rigid laws of property 
and contract were enacted and enforced with a sternness hitherto unknown 
to the peasant in India While freeing the money-lenders from these 
customary bonds of usages and customs the law imposed on the peasantry the 
inexorability of ‘ blind ’ justice 


Report of the Peasant Enquiry Committee, Maharashtra P C C , 1936 page 61 
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Due to the forces mentioned above since the beginning of the century, 
the Agncultural Indebtedness in India began to mount rapidly 

66 Are ,these Debts Unproductive ’ It may not be out of place here 
to refer to some analysis of the character of loans incurred by the agncul- 
tunsts In season and out of season it has been propagated that the debts 
are mostly unproductive in character and are due to the " ingrained improir 
dence ” of the agncultunsts The following analysis, however, would, to a 
great extent, explode this myth 

We wiU group the items of debt from a few authoritative analysis into 
three different categones (a) incurred for obiaously productive purposes such 
as purchase of cattle or agncultural implements, (b) incurred for non-productive 
purposes but stnctly incidental or auxihary to the business and (c) incurred 
for unproductive purposes such as mamages and other ceremonies, indicating 
improvidence Litigation has been included in Group C A portion of the 
figure for repayment of old debts has also been included in Group C 

I Regrouping the items given in the " Economic Survey of Bhambu 
SandiUa ” published by the Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry,! we get the 
following results 

(a) (b) (c) 

PioAucttve Non-pi odtichve Un-pi oducttve 

27 4% 60 6% 12% 

II Regrouping the analysis of loans made by the Co-operative Credit 
Societies of the Punjab given in their 1932-33 report, we get 

30 06% 43 19% 14 31% 

III Regrouping figures given by the Bombay Provincial Banking 
Enqmry Committee, we get 

27 4% 60 6% 12% 


'■It has been variously estimated at different periods 


Year j 

Total Indebtedness in Crores 
of Rupees 

Authoiity 

1911 

1 

300 

Sir Edivard Maclagan 

1925 

600 

M L Darling 

1929 

900 

Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee 

1935 

1200 

Prof P J Thomas 

1937 

1800 

Agr Credit Dept of Resen e 
Bank of India 


Source " Land Landlord and Legislation ’ bj. Prof Nasir Ahmad Khan Lucknow 
'Varsitj page 71 

tReport of the iNIaharashtra P C C Peasant Enquiry Committee, page 64 
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IV Objects of debts incurred by different* groups of cultivators in U P 


GROUP ‘ C ’ 


(Cultivators with 2 5 acres and less) 


Dish ids 

' Food 

j Ai^ricttVural 

I Pm poses 

Rent 

Litigation 

Social 

Needs 

Total 

Gorakhpur 

94 


4 

1 

2 

\ 

1 

100 

■^zamgarh 

1 95 ; 



5 




100 

iMmora 

1 100 







1 100 

IMeerut 

' 100 



- 




' 100 

Jhansi 

' 100 









100 

Unao 

65 I 

25 

1 1 

— 

10 

! 100 


Group ‘ B ’ 


(Cultivators with 5 to 7 acres) 


Gorakhpur 

Azamgaih 

Mmora 

^leerut 

Jhansi 

Unao 

75 

86 

95 
' 85 

1 ~ 

25 

1 

5 

5 

1 

5 

1 

i 10 

4 

5 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Group 

(Cultivators with 7 

. ‘ A ’ 

acres and above) 



Gorakhpur 

_ 


_ 


100 

100 

Azamgarh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

100 

Almora 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hleerut j 

5 

80 

— 

— 

15 

100 

Jhansi 1 

3 

87 

— 

— 

10 1 

100 

Unao f 



1 


1 



67 Analysis of the estimates of Indebtedness — From the abo\ e 
estimates it would be found that the money-burden of agricultural indebtedness 
was all throughout on the upswing, though the estimates, except that of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee and the Agncultural Credit Department 
of the Reserve Bank of India, can hardly claim the authontatne character 
of an official enquiry Even regarding the estimate of the Central Banking 


* Based on the investigations of Prof Vir Bahadur Singh in 1945 under Dr Radha 
Kamal Mukherjee Reference being made by the Secretary regarding the authenticitv 
of the inv estigation Dr Mukherjee has written The materials submitted bj Shri Vir 
Bahadur Singh are reliable and authentic based on field inv cstigations under my siiperr ision 
and their findings are important and should be used m ithout hcstitation in gov ernment 
or public documents ’ 
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Enquiry Committee, the Gadgil Committee on Agricultural Finance observes 
It IS therefore not possible to rely to any large extent on the estimates of 
total indebtedness made by the Banking Enquiry Committee for the vanous 
provinces or on the total for India calculated on the basis of these estimates 
by the Central Banking Committee Since the publication of the Reports 
of the Banking Enquiry Committee, no comparable all-India review of 
indebtedness has been made During the last 15 years, on our economy fell the 
impact of two economic events of a fundamental character 

(1) The Economic Depression in 1930, 
and (2) The Boom of prices due to World War II (1942-49) 

68 1930 Depression and Burden of Indebtedness — Only in Madras 
there was an official enquiry under the Chairmanship of Shri Satyanathan 
in 1935 to assess the impact of the last depression on agricultural indebted- 
ness According to that enquiry Committee, the burden of debt on the 
agricultunst had substantially increased during the depression The Punjab 
Debts Enquiry Committee officially estimated that the total debts had risen 
from Rs 130 to Rs 270 crores The Gadgil Committee, however, does not 
attach much credence to any of these statements that the total money-burden 
of the debt had increased from that of the pre- depression period, " unless it 
could be shown that the pre-depression debt had cumulative effect which could 
not be cleared ”* ** 

69 Debt Conciliation and other Legislative Actions — The economic 
depression of the thirties brought untold misery and distress to the peasantry 
and apart from the money-burden, as the real burden of indebtedness increased 
considerably, attempts were made to tackle this problem of indebtedness in all 
the provinces Diffenng in details, the legislative programmes in most of the 
provinces are marked by a fundamental similarity The Usunous Loans Act 
was made more effective, the law of Damdupat was made applicable in several 
provinces and greater facilities were afforded under the Insolvency Act The 
chief feature of the relief was the provision for debt concihation through Boards 
or Relief Courts 

Effects of Debt Concthahon — The following figures would give some idea 
about the success of the debt conciliation efforts 

“ In Bengal, till the end of March, 1944, a total debt of Rs 5016 02 lakhs 
has been scaled down to Rs 1796 29 lakhs representing a reduction of 64 per 
cent In Central Provinces and Berar Rs 1561 02 laldis were scaled down to 
Rs 774 85 lakhs i e to an amount little less than 50% In the Punjab during 
1939 to 1940 (one year) debt of Rs 91 45 lakhs was reduced by 55 6 lakhs Thg 

* Report of the Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee appointed by the Government 
of India — ^pp 3 

**Ibid page 7 
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relief courts established in I\Iadras and Central Pro\unces scaled down claims 
of Rs 931 21 lakhs and 428 09 lakhs to 444 00 lakhs and 299 8 lakhs respec- 
tiveh ”* 

Reviewing the success of the Debt Concihation Machinery, the Gadgil 
Committee observes “ These measures of adjustment though considerabty 
more comprehensive than those taken during the pre-depression period did 
not proie adequate ", because (i) they did not aim at a permanent solution 
of the chronic problem of agricultural indebtedness , (ii) conciliation provided 
under the acts was entirely voluntar}^ The machinery of debt relief could 
come into operation when invmked by the debtor, (iii) no agency was set up 
to help the peasantry to redeem the scaled-down debts, (iv) Gov^ernment dues, 
debts of Co-operativ'e Societies, Joint-Stock Banks, and arrears of rents, etc 
w ere excluded from the pun lew of conciliation , (v) to debts coming wnthin 
the pun lew' of the Concihation Boards a certain maximum limit v^arying from 
Rs 500 in Assam to Rs 50,000 in the Central Provunces and Sind was put 
In some provnnces, a minimum was also set to such debts 

The Bombay Agncultunst Debtors' Relief Act, 1939, recently amended 
in 1947, however, covered new ground Most of the drawbacks mentioned 
abov'e were eliminated in the legislation 

70 War Boom and Indebtedness — Myth of Agricultural Prosperi- 
ty — There is a general belief that the nse of pnces, specially that of agncultural 
products, has redounded to the advantage of the agncultunst and the money- 
burden of agncultural indebtedness has been very much reduced On the 
5th August 1943, the Agncultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of 
India addressed a circular to the Provincial Governments urging them to 
assess the incidence of debt burden m the light of the nse in pnces and to take 
suitable steps to tackle the problem of indebtedness before conditions assumed 
normahtj^ and debtor’s difficulties began to show themseh'^es The Govern- 
ment of India in a circular dated 29th February, 1944, at the instance of the 
Reserve Bank impressed upon the Provuncial Governments the need for a 
comprehensive enquiry into rural indebtedness 

71 Madras Enquiry — The “myth of agricultural prospenty” has 
been pncked by the enquiry of Dr B V Narayanaswanly Naidu, the economist 
of the Government of Madras, into the rural indebtedness in Madras The 
following tables representing the results of the enquiry would show that, 
though the money-burden of indebtedness had been slightly reduced, theie 
has been no prospenty for the bulk of the agncultural classes namely, the 
uneconomic holders and the agricultural labourers 

*-^The inv'^estigation by Dr B V Nara 5 '’anaswamy Naidu has proceeded 
on the basis of “ random sampling " and “ Stratified random sampling 

'•Report of the Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee appointed by the Government 
of India — pp 22 

‘'•Special Officer s Report 1947 pp 45 and 461 
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Tor the purpose of investigation, the agricultural population was classified 
into five classes They are 

1 Big land owners owning 25 acres and above of land — ^ivet and 
dry, 

2 Medium landholders who own between 5 acres and 25 acres, 

3 Small landholders who own under 5 acres, 

4 Tenants, 

5 Landless labourers 

The results of the investigation are 

1939-40 1944-45 


Rs 

Total Estimated Debts 2 71 91 64 000 


Rs 

2 17 71 15 000 


Per Capita Debt for each class 


Class 

1939 

Rs 

1945 

Rs 

1 

Difference 

Percentage 
Fall or Rise 

1 

188 5 

113 3 

— IS 2 

— 39 9 

2 

78 8 

59 4 

— 194 

— 24 6 

3 

42 8 

37 6 

— 52 

— 12 3 

4 

20 5 

21 3 

+ 08 

4- 41 

5 

57 

1 

8 3 

1 

-i- 26 

4-45 6 


Percentage of five classes in 1939 and 1945 


Class 

Bj 

i 2 1 

3 ' 

4 

1 

5 

Total 

1 

(3) 1939 

n 

43 5 

35 3 

54 

1 4 

100 0 

(4) 1945 

(5) Percentage of (2) to 


41 0 

38 7 

7 0 

2 5 

100 0 

(1) 


70 0 

88 0 

104 0 

143 0 

80 1 


His main conclusions are extracted below 

" These figures clearly show that the war-time benefits have been realized 
by the big landholders to the greatest extent Their share of the total debt 
has fallen from 14 4 per cent in 1939 to 10 8 per cent in 1945 The medium 
landholders were bearing 43 5 per cent in 1939, to 41 0 per cent in 1945 of the 
respectii e aggregate debt for these years This marks a fall of only 2 5 per cent 
compared with a fall of 3 6 per cent in the case of the big landholders In 
respect of the petty landholders, placed in the third class, their share of the 
debt has risen from 35 3 to 38 7 per cent i e , by 3 4 per cent It is thus clear 
that war-time effects have been more beneficial to bigger than to the medium 
landholders, while the small holders have actually suffered ” 

" The debt of the landless labourers has increased more than that of the 
tenants ” 
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“ The debt per head of the fourth class of tenants has risen by about 
4 per cent clearly showing that war years have hit relatively hard the tenants, 
as against the registered holders The case of the landless labourers is ei^en 
worse with a nse of 45 6 per cent Since wages have risen nearly three times 
the burden is not as hear y as it appears at first sight ” 

72 Enquiries in other Provinces —The Government of U P have 
appointed the Rural Debts Enquiry Committee under the Chairmanship 
•of Acliarj'a Xarendra Deo which w'ould take about a year and half to conclude 
its enquiry Othei Proiincial Goiemments ha^e not so far responded to 
the circular of the Restn c Bank of India 

Prof \ ir Bahadur Singh who appeared before the Committee, submitted 
some statistical data on the basis of his personal in\ estigation in 1945 into 
representatn e regions of UP From the following table based on his cal- 
culation it would be ecident that by and large the agricultural community 
has not gamed any advantage from the war-time boom and though the real 
burden of indebtedness might hare been reduced, the money-burden has not 
been reduced 


Percentage of Indebted Cultivators in different Groups (1945) 


Disinct 

j Gtoup C 

Gtoup B 

Gtoup A 

Gonkhpur 

68% 

1 45% 

25% 

Azimgarh 

49% j 

! 53% j 

23% 

Mmora 

1 40% 

1 

— 

Metrut 

86% 

62% 

67% 

Jbansi 

Unao 

70% 

61% 

41% 

51% 




N B — Gi oup C means cultivators with 2 5 acres and less, 

Gioiip B means cultivators wnth 5 to 7 acres, 

Gtoup A means cultivators with 7 acres and more 

Prof C N Vakil m his foreword to the pamphlet " The Myth of Agri- 
cultural Prosperity” by Shn B S Mavinkurve published in 1948 for the 
Socialist Party, Bombay, observes 

"With small uneconomic units of cultivation and a major dependence 
on the t aganes of monsoon farming operations m our country are on such a 
subsistence level that the average Indian farmer has comparatively small 
marketable surplus to realise large gams as a result of boom conditions in 
food prices ” 

73 Conclusion — Though we have got no adequate statistical data 
on the basis of wdnch we can make any precise statement about the position 
of the money-burden of agncultural indebtedness, we substantially agree with 
the following considerations which have been placed before us by the wntnesses 
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by transfemngit to a Land Mortgage Bank or any other suitable credit agency. 
For this purpose, security to the extent of double the sum would be absolutely 
necessary Provision for some margin lor financing the current productn e 
efforts of the cultivator whose debts are adjusted should also be made 

It may be pointed out that the Bombay Agricultural Debt oi s’ Relief 
Act, 1947, determines the paying capacity at 60% of the value of the property 
of the debtor and where the market value of such property cannot be deter- 
mined it IS done by capitalising the income at 6% per annum 

(7) The adjusted debt should be awarded to be paid to credito’-s 
immediately in lump by borrowung from a Land Mortgage Bank or a suitable 
agency 

(8) The Agency taking over the debt will recover it from the debtor 
in instalments spread over a period not exceeding 20 years 

(9) If a debtor has no hereditary or transferable rights in land and his 
debt fairly determined exceeds his total paying capacity by a given proportioa 
to be prescribed in law, the Board should adjudge him an insoh ent to be dealt 
with compulsorily under a simple insolvency procedure 

(10) If a debtor has hereditary or transferable rights in land and his 
debt fairly determined exceeds his total repaying capacity by a given proportion 
to be prescribed in law% the Board should adjudge him an insolvent to be dealt 
with compulsorily under a simple insolvency procedure, irrespective of the- 
amount of debt or the value of assets involved 

Section 47 of the Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act makes proi ision 
for such insolvenc}'’ proceedings Regarding the number of instalments, the 
Gadgil Committee recommends 20 years while the Bombay Act lays down 12 
We are in favour of the smaller number of instalments We also view with, 
approval the provusions in the Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act regard- 
ing the fixation of priority according to which debts shall be paid 

(a) Debts due to the Government w^hich are charged on the immovable 

property belonging to the debtor, 

(b) Debts due to local authorities w'hich are charged on the immovable 

property belonging to the debtor, 

(c) Loans given b}’^ tlie Resource Societies, 

(d) Secured debts in order of priorities, 

(c) Debts due to Government, Iccal authorities and other bodies 
including Co-operative Societies, 

(/) Other dues due to the Co-operativ e Societies, 
and (g) Unsecured debts 
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DMs of Agu$ulinral Labouros to be conciliated — Earlier ^^e have made 
reference to the increasing bin den of indebtedness of agricultural labourers^ 
The Debt Conciliation legislations as well as the recommendations of the 
Gadgil Committee do not make anjr provision for the compulsorv' adjudication 
of debts of this numerous and hard-pressed section of the agricultural com- 
munity ^^e. therefore, recommend that all debts contracted before 1942 
should be wiped out and debts contracted after 1942 should be either viped 
out or scaled dou n after an enquiry with regard to the equity of the loan and 
the paying capacity of the debtor The jurisdiction of the conciliation 
machiner}^ recommended for the agricultural producers might be extended 
to the scaling down of the debts of this section of the agncultural 
commanit}" 

In this connection w'e appreciate the effort of the Government of Bhavnagar 
State (now merged in Saurashtra Union) which has set an example of what 
the State could do in this direction That Government based its scheme ®f 
debt redemption on the principle that the maximum annual repayable amount 
bj an agricultural debtor should not exceed three times the annual assessment 
payable by him The State, thereafter, undertook to help the debtors to 
repa}' their dues 

75 Regulation of the Money-lender — To stabili«e the effects of the 
debt conciliation, there should be simultaneous efforts to restrict the operations 
of the moncv-lender through legislative measures as well as to organise insti- 
tutional credit for the peasantry 

The village money-lender today is the most important constituent of 
the agricultural credit machinery of the country, and for a good length of time 
it will be difficult to replace him bv the organisation of institutional credit 
Before the last depression, stray efforts at the regulation of the activities of 
money-lenders w'ere made through the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act, 1879, 
the Contract Amendment Act, 1899, and the Usurious Loans Act, 1918, amended 
in 1926 

The Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture reiiewung these effo’-ts 
in 1928 observed that these laws W'ere more or less a dead-letter The period 
of thirties ushered in vigorous efforts for controlling money-lending Assessing 
the results of the effects of these laws for controlling money-lenders, the Gadgil 
Committee has given the following data 

In the Punjab while the number of money-lenders w^as estimated b\ 
the Punjab Banking Enquiry Committee at 55,000, only 17,438 nionej -lenders 
had registered themselves up to 1940, the latest year for which figures are 
available In C P up to the 31st March, 1939 , 37,796 money-lenders were 
registered out of a total of 39,068 

Most of these laws laid down the maximum rate of interest chargeable 
by the money-lenders 
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The following table would give an analysis of these rates 


PROVINCES 


Secured, 


Unsecured 


Simple 

Inierest 

1 Compound 
Inierest 

Simple \ 
Inierest 

Compound 

Interest 

Madras 

1 

91 i 

Considered 

Excessive 

15 1 

Considered 

Excessive 

Bombay (Bhil) 

9-6® 

Prohibited 

12-92 

Prohibited 

Bengal 

15 

10 

25 

10 

Punjab 

12 

9 with yearly 
rests 

18| 

14 Mith yearly 
rests 

Bihar 

9 

Prohibited 

12 

Prohibited 

Orissa (Bhil) ’’ i 

9 

Prohibited 

12 

Prohibited 

Central Provinces 

12 

5 with yearly 
rests 

18 

5 with yearly 
rests 

Assam 

\2\ 

Prohibited 

18i 

Prohibited 

United Provinces 

12 

Prohibited j 

» 

24 

Prohibited 


In the course of our tours we had occasion to examine peasants m 
representative zones of the different provinces We can safely say that the 
laws for restricting the operations of the money-lender have completely failed 
The ceiling rates for the rate of interest provided in these laws have been 
frequently violated The rate which is generally charged is 1 5% to 30% There 
are also cases of charging high rates of interest on arrears of rent by the landlords 
ranging between 6% to 25% * On gram loans Sawmya (25%) is the more 
common rate though dcdhiya (50%) was also reported 

The most important reason for the evasion of the operation of these 
regulatory measures by the money-lenders is the defective definition of the 
money-lenders and we agree with the definition given by the Gadgil Com- 
mittee for money-lenders “ All kinds of loans on which interest is charged 
in any form or shape except those advanced by institutions such as Govern- 
ment, Co-operative Societies, Land Mortgage Banks, should be subject to 
regulation and control ” We are also in agreement with the lines of amend- 
ment of these Acts on money-lenders suggested by the Gadgil Committee 

(1) Registration of money-lenders 

(2) Licensing of money-lenders 

(3) Mamtenance of accounts in a prescribed form (to wnich we may 
add, their maintenance in the regional language) 

(4) Penalising recording in the books of accounts or m any other docu- 
ment a sum larger than what has been actually lent 

(5) Furnishing of statement to the debtor in prescribed form giving full 
particulars about each loan as and when advanced 


1 1943 Pawn-Brokers’ Act — 9?% of loans of Rs 25 or below and 6|- on other loans 
® 1947 amendment 

3 Have no Debt Conciliation Acts so far 

‘ Special Officer’s Report on Ryotwan System in Madras, 1947 page 65 
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(6) Furnishing of periodical statement of accounts to the debtors 

(7) Issue of receipts to the debtors for every payment received 

(S) Limitation of the rate of interest 

(9) The enforcement of rule of Damdupat 

flO) Prohibition against taking unlawful charges for expenses, etc 

(11) Provision to entitle a debtor to deposit at any time in a court of 
law an amount in part or full pa 5 'ment of a loan to be paid to his creditor 

(12) Piohibition of contract for payment of loan outside the province 

(13) Institution of suits by debtors for taking account and for having 
amounts due from them determined 

(14) Protection of debtors from molestation and intimidation 

(15) Infringement of the provisions of the law to be made a criminal 
offence punishable with fine and in appropriate cases with imprisonment 
(This IS necessary as money-lenders who e\ ade the law cover themseh^es against 
nsk or fine by such means as taking bonds for amounts in excess of amounts 
actually adv anced ) 

Regulatory acts can be effectively enforced only by the creation of a 
special supenusory agency for surpnse audit and inspection of the books 
and accounts of the money-lenders The failure to provide a supemsory 
or inspection machinery in the regulatory acts in the depression penod was 
certainly a serious omission We, however, feel confident that a conscious and 
active Village Panchayat would go a great way in restricting the anti-social 
activities of the village money-lender The suggestion of Prof \''ir Bahadur 
Singh before the committee that the money-lenders may be unified m the 
Village Banking system may also be examined 

Regarding the fixation of maximum rate of interest, instead of a uniform 
rate of interest as has been done in all legislation, a schedule of maximum rates, 
sufficiently detailed to meet the major variations in conditions, should be 
carefully worked out and included in such Acts 

Regarding mortgages to pnvate agencies, all usufructuary mortgages 
which do not provide for automatic redemption within 20 years should be 
prohibited by law In simple mortgages, transfer of land (by way of sale) 
should be made void and the mortgagee should only be entitled to possession 
for use for a period not exceeding 20 years to recover the amount remaining 
to be paid , and the mortgagor should have the option to con\ ert at any time 
the simple mortgage into a self-hquidating usufructuary one Elsewhere 
we have recommended restncted right of transfer to the landed peasant and 
right of cultivation in land belonging to one who will put in some amount of 
physical labour in agriculture In view of these recommendations, there 
hardly would be any occasion for misuse of the right of mortgage by the indi- 
vidual landholder Those which would come under a co-operatn e joint farm 


7 
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could not ha^^e any right of mortgage The co-operative farm alone will have 
that right 

The history of the attempts made in U S A to control usurious lend- 
ing shows that “ legislative restnctions are not the only method of meeting 
the problem and that economic competition, if effective, is a far more satis- 
factory solution , the low rate lender, if his facilities are adequate and his terms 
constructive, can dnve out the high rate lender ” One of the reasons why 
the regulatory legislation on money-lending dunng the depression penod could 
not attain the desired result was the lack of institutional credit facilities The 
Agncultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of India in its study of 
the effect of these legislations on debt conciliation and regulation of money- 
lending spoke about the slinnkage of credit facilities of the peasantry The 
hardships for the peasantry were all the more because of the inadequacy of 
state assistance 

The following table will give an idea about the State assistance given to 
the Indian agnculturists for agricultural and land improvements 


*Receipts and Expenditure under the Land Improvement 
Loans and Agriculturists Loan Acts in the year 1947-48 


jP>ovt)2ce 

Veaf 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Bihar i 

1947-48 

Rs 

2 59,800 

Rs 

18,15,328 

C P (S. Berar 

Year ending 30-9-1948 
for CP and 31-7-1948 

56 38,018 

1 30 27,480 

Orissa States 

for Berar 

1948-49 

92,510 

7,00 000 

Orissa 

1946-47 j 

20,29 531 

11,09 343 

E Punjab 

1947-48 1 

i ' 

N A ! 

i 

12,41 919 


76 Flight of Capital from the Country-side — After the abolition of 
zammdari the scarcity of finance for agnculture would be intensified According 
to the memorandum submitted by Dr Radha Kamal Mukerjee to this Com- 
mittee, 40% of rural credit in the U P is provided by the zammdars who might 
choose to invest their compensation funds in urban industries The recom- 
mendation of the U P Zammdari Abolition Committee that a part of com- 
pensation may be compulsorily invested in Provincial Co-operative Bank may 
be seriously examined 

In a circular issued on June 12, 1939 by the Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment of the Reserve Bank of India to all provincial and central co-operative 
societies, it was insisted that safety and liquidity of co-operative banks would 
be maintained if 30% to 50% of the deposits were invested in government 
securities and treasury bills The Sub-Committee on Rural Marketing and 
Finance of the National Planning Committee has rightly observed that “ such 
a policy would mean the transfer of large amounts of funds from rural areas 


* Compiled on tl’e basis of information supplied by the Provincal Governments 
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to bigger financial centres and would thus accentuate the prevailing mal- 
distribution of liquid capital with the consequence that the rates of interest 
in rural areas would be maintained on a higher level than would stnctly speaking 
be necessary ” 

We do not also fa\ our the idea of withdrawing funds from the countryside 
through sale of National Savings Certificates for financing the Central Govern- 
ment We aie fully aware that considerable funds are being advanced by the 
Central Government under the Grow More Food Campaign We do feel there 
should be a thrift campaign among the rural people, but at the same time the 
savings should, as far as possible, increase the deposits of the village multi- 
purpose co-operatives and other higher rural financing bodies 

77 Credit Needs of the Peasant — In recommending the organisation 
of institutional credit for the farmer, his credit needs of the following types 
may be considered 

(i) " Seasonal ” or Short-term Credit for purchasing seeds, manures, 

pajmient of wages and other e\penses like payment of rent, 
interest on debt and land revenue 

(ii) Medium term credit for purchase of bullocks and other implements, 
etc 

(ill) Long-term credit for purchases of land or making improve- 
ments in land such as for drainage or for imgation 

78 Organisation of Institutional Credit — Regarding the organisa- 
tion of institutional credit for the agncultural community, we do not agree 
wnth the recommendation of the Gadgil Committee for the establishment of a 
special machinery, namely, an autonomous Agricultural Credit Corporation 
estabhshed by the State and working under its general supervision and direction 
and substantially aided by it We feel that the institutional credit facilities, 
short-term, medium-term and long-term, should be organised through the 
land mortgage banks and the co-operative credit institutions because these 
bodies hav e established contacts in course of a penod of forty years noth the 
rural population needing such credit advances The Agncultural Credit 
Corporation recommended by the Gadgil Committee would be a new institu- 
tion and would take some time to get into its stndes 

The co-operati\ e mo\ ement, however, should be reorganised to take 
up this all important and gigantic work of extending cheap and prompt finance 
to the agricultunsts One of the reasons why co-operative credit could not 
compete with the credit provided by the money-lender was its tardy character 
The Nanavati Committee on Agncultural Credit Organisation, appointed by the 
Bombay Government, made a detailed enquiry into this aspect of the reorga- 
nisation of the co-operative movement and concluded that the delay in disposing 
of loan applications could be mmimised through the follomng dcMces . 
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(i) BorTO^vlng limits for each member and for each society should 
be fixed each year , 

(ii) Societies with sound management should be allowed cash credit 
arrangements with their financing institutions , 

(ill) Societies of good standing might be permitted to keep some cash 
in hand for making small loans , 

(iv) The system of "continuity mortgage bonds” in Madras might 

be profitably looked into and adopted wherever conditions 
permit , 

(v) The system of running credit to indi\iduals may be adopted 

wherever practicable , 

and (vi) Authority should be granted to specific office-bearers to sanction 
loans not in excess of specified amounts in emergency 

The Committee also recommends that some amount of cash may be 
retained with the Chairman of the Primary Credit Society To facilitate 
the extension of prompt credit facilities, every effort should be made to raise 
local deposits so that the co-operative credit society may be a real village bank 

It may not be out of place to note how in Egypt, the Credit Agricole 
makes three kinds of short-term loans (i) cash loans for cultivation expenses, 
(ii) loans in the form of seed and manure, and (iii) loans against produce 

For loans to meet cultivation expenses, the bank has framed limits based 
on the actual cost of cultivation of each kind of crop For making the advances 
in kind, the bank has a large number of manure and seed stores all over the 
country Each individual loan application is scrutinised and attested by the 
village headman and his assistant and the vullage tax-collector and in very 
many cases loans are then granted by the Sub-Agent of the bank 

According to the Gadgil Committee the Indian agriculturist has to pay 
for his financial requirements from the co-operative societies a very high rate 
of interest in India The following table gives the rate of interest charged 
by the Co-operative Societies in different provinces 


Piovince 1 

Rates chaiged hy Primary Ciedit 
Societies to their members 

Madras 

74 

Bombay ! 

9i 

bind 1 

94 and 10-15/16 

Bihar 

9| 124 and 154 

Bengal 

124 

Orissa 

8 

UP 

9 

Punjab 

2 to 124 

C P &. Berar 

7 

Assam j 

124 




STATISTICAL DATA REGARDING LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 
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The Gadgil Committee recommended that for short-term finance the 
maximum rate to be charged should be 6^% and for long-term finance 4% 

The Nanavati Committee on Agricultural Credit Organisation investi- 
gated into the possibility of making co-operative credit available at 6J% and 
felt that it would be possible for the co-operative societies to do so only when 
they could obtain funds from the Central Banks and other higher financing 
bodies at 4% or less and if they do not spend more than 2J% on their staff, 
stationery, rent and other items of expenditure In Bombay, at present, 
the percentage of working expenses to the working capital is about 4 4% 
It is due to the high secretanal expenditure for a small unit According to 
the Committee efforts should be made to employ \nllage teachers as part-time 
secretaries of village co-operatives 

The Nanavati Committee also felt that the Central Banks maintained 
a very wide margin between their lending and borrowing rates (2 7% to 4 4%) 
If a Central Bank could not advance money within 4% it could not be con- 
sidered to be functioning satisfactorily and its working should be examined by 
the Provincial Board or the Co-operative Department The following measures 
were suggested by the Committee for keeping dmm the rate of interest by the 
Central Bank 

(1) Borroiving rate should be kept low, 

(2) There should be ngid economy m the working of the banks under 

the heads of travelling allowances, conveyance, etc , 

(3) Uneconomic branches may be wound up, 

(4) Departmental Supervisors and Bank Inspectors may be co-ordinated, 

(5) Central Banks unable to make funds available to societies at 4% 

should be debarred from declaring a dividend above 4% 

The frozen assets of the Co-operatu e Societies may be liquefied by adjust- 
ing their debts The efficiency of co-operative finance very much depends on 
punctual repayment We agree wnth the recommendation of the Gadgil 
Committee that ev en coercive measures should be resorted to where justified, 
particularly m case of wilful defaulters The loans for current needs should 
be repayable at the end of the current agncultural season Credit should be 
linked as far as possible wath marketing and, as provided in the Bombay Money- 
lenders’ Act, no hypothecation of crop be allowed to any private agency by 
one who has taken co-operative credit The penod for intermediate loans 
should ordinarily be three years which, in exceptional cases, may be extended 
up to five j^ears The efficiency of co-operativ e finance may be improved by 
suppljung, as far as possible, the requirements of members in kind through 
direct arrangements with the marketing unions of which the village multi- 
purpose co-operative societies, according to our scheme, would be members In 
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the absence of such organisations, the society itself might supply the goods 
on indent sj'stem but should never take any trading nsks 

In Madras, I’^ery good results have been attained under the scheme of 
controlled credit ” The essence of the scheme is that loans sanctioned 
should be gn en to members in instalments according to needs, and the loan 
gnen is reco\ered out of the income obtained by the application of the loan 
This sj^stem of controlled credit may be extended with suitable vanations 
to all provinces 

The Gadgil Committee recommended that there should be the same 
agenc}^ for the supply of short-term and long-term credit We entirelj' agree 
'\ith the recommendations of the Nanavati Committee on this question m 
detail The Provincial Land Mortgage Bank should not necessarily be merged 
with the ProA incial Co-operati\ e Bank The long-term finance for the peasantry 
should be provided by the Pronncial Land Mortgage Bark through its branches, 
and where there are no such branches, some arrangement may be made wuth the 
Central Banks of the co-operative organisation to make long-term funds avail- 
able to the agricultunsts through the lower bodies of the Central Bank 

From the table on page 101 it vnll be clear that Land Mortgage Banking 
has not developed very much in our country It was due to the competition 
from the money-lender as well as due to the fact that long-term loans were 
often ad\ anced under the guise of short-term loans by the Credit Societies and 
Central Banks The Land Mortgage Banks would ha\e considerable amount 
of acti\ ity if they are to finance the debt conciliation recommended earlier 

The Gadgil Committee recommended that development loans should 
be advanced at 4% Examining the recommendations of the Gadgil Com- 
mittee, the Nanavati Committee concluded that the Land Mortgage Banks 
could not advance loans at the rate recommended by the Gadgil Committee 
unless the Government gave substantial assistance for this purpose We do 
feel that the State assistance proposed by the Gadgil Committee for the agri- 
cultural credit corporation should be extended to Land Mortgage Banks 

79 Backward areas — While co-operative societies would be suitable 
for the developed areas as suggested by the Nanavati Committee a different 
method of approach should be taken for backward areas 

(1) Formation of grain-cum-commodity depots, 

(2) Agncultural Banks granting loans to indi\aduals and societies, 
and (3) Co-operative Societies 

Chonically deficit aieas —Financial assistance at concessional rates, m 
addition to gratuitous relief, should be given to any area suffering from penodic 
failure of monsoon or occasional floods Areas u ith chronically deficit economy' 
and specially backward agricultural classes should, however, be first brought to 
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the level of normal weU-bemg through long-term programme of development 
and rehabilitation Funds must be made available for the purpose to the Land 
Commission The actual allocation of the finance must be done by the Pro- 
vincial Rural Finance Board 

80 Provincial Rural Finance Board — ^To co-ordinate the various 
branches of institutional credit machinery there should be a Provincial Rural 
Finance Board attached to the Provincial Land Commission The Board 
may consist of one representative each of the Finance Ministry, the Land 
Mortgage Bank, the Co-operative Bank, and one member nominated by the 
Land Commission 

Earlier we have made reference to the character of debts incurred by the 
Indian agriculturists Though it is generally made out that the debts are 
mostly of an unproductive character, the statistical data compiled by us, 
though inadequate, proves to a great extent that the bulk of the peasantry 
incur debts mostly for expenses in connection with cultivation Still we do 
feel that there is need for propaganda to wean the peasantry from the habit 
of incurring unproductive debts as well as from the influence of the money- 
lender In this connection we agree with the recommendation of the Nanavati 
Committee that the substantial amount of funds for Education and Propaganda, 
which have accumulated in the Central Banks, may be utilised for reorganising 
rural life -with the help of the field staff of these Central Banks 

81 Agricultural Finance — A Newf Outlook — So far we have reviewed 
the vanous problems connected with agricultural finance and the opinions 
of expert committees which considered these problems We shall now pro- 
ceed to briefly indicate the main features of the system of agricultural finance 
which will be in keeping with the agrarian pattern envisaged by us 

In the foregoing chapters we have made it clear that we consider land as a 
social asset, the use of which must be strictly regulated by the State Since 
agriculture is the mainstay of our economy, we naturally desire that land 
should be put to the best use and attain highest possible efficiency, subject 
of course to the paramount consideration of allowing full scope for the develop- 
ment of human personality 

Now, it IS a truism that adequate and timely finance is one of the essential 
conditions for the attainment of efficiency in agriculture From our earlier 
survey it would appear that a consensus of opinion considers co-operation as 
an ideal instrument for achieving this But the co-operative movement has 
not made much progress in this direction Vanous reasons have been assigned 
for this slow growth W^e, however, feel that even if all the obstacles to the 
growth of the co-operative movement mentioned today were to be removed, 
there would remain one impediment which, exhypothesis the movement wiU 
not be able to surmount The limit to the expansion of the co-operative 
credit system is set by the credit-worthiness of the Indian cultivator That 
credit can be given only to the credit-worthy cultivator, is taken as almost 
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axiomatic For an organised credit institution to think othennse would be 
considered absurd 

But then w'hat percentage of culti\ ators in our country are credit-w orth}^ 
to the extent of even their essential requirements for agricultural operations ^ 
On any showing, their number must be very small The \ ast number of 
cultivators w'hose needs for finance are in excess of their credit-w'orthmess 
must, by the very tenets of sound banking, remain outside the pur\ lew' of anj’’ 
organised credit institution and particularly that of the co-operati% e s5^stem, 
based as it is on the pnnciple of unlimited liability But if w'e want the best 
out of agriculture — and if w'e consider efficiency of agriculture as the concern 
of the community and not only of the individual cultivator — such a situation 
will be intolerable 

If then the fact is that a large percentage of our cultivators are not credit- 
W'orthy to the extent of their essential requirements for credit, what shall we 
do with them ^ The altemati\es are (1) to lea\e them to the mercy of the 
monej'-lender who would naturally charge unconscionable rates of interest 
for doing what no other credit institution dares do, or (2) for the state to step 
in and supply unhesitatingly as much credit (subject to our other recom- 
mendations made in this respect) as is considered absolutely essential for 
the efficient performance of agncultural operations irrespective of the indii id- 
ual’s credit-w’orthiness 

The first is really no alternative, for the cost of finance under it is so high 
that the uncredit-worthy remains perpetually uncredit-w'orthj' and slips dowm 
the agricultural ladder The second alternative, on the other hand, is not as 
unsound as it appears on the surface True, anything sunk in an inherently 
unsound venture is sheer waste By our recommendation of joint farming, 
we have tried to minimise such basically unsound cultivation For the rest, 
it IS a question of alternatives Unadulterated laissez fatre would leave it to the 
free force of competition to decide its fate Apart from the considerations of 
humanity, such a course may not lead to the socially desired ends The Com- 
mittee, at any rate, would not approve of such "automatic” cut or ruthless 
adjustment, especially because the number involved is in millions 

Once a decision is made to permit a particular form and unit of production, 
credit extended — after careful scrutiny — for the essential requirements of 
efficiency not only cannot be unsound, but is the only sensible thing to do 
There cannot be any social loss, or loss to the community, though the indi- 
vidual’s account may show' a deficit The worst name that may be gi\ en to 
such a loss IS “ subsidy ” to the uneconomic cultivator It may be a bad debt 
but a good investment Efficiency of agriculture demands that e\ ery cultn ator 
who conforms to the pattern of agriculture envisaged by us, gets all the credit 
facilities he needs for genuine requirements of agnculture, irrespectn e of the 
banking norm of credit-worthiness 
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We have already indicated that we prefer a co-operative organisation 
to a purely state machine as an agency for supplying rural credit It is, 
however, obvious that if the above principle of “credit according to needs and 
not capacity ” is to be accepted, the co-operative organisation will have to be 
backed by the State All along we have refused to accept the view that the 
eo-operatives and the State are mutually exclusive According to us the State 
must lay down the policy and accept aU responsibilities involved in it but 
leave its execution to the democratic institutions like the co-operatives 

We are of the opinion that all credit requirements of the cultivators should 
be attended by one unified agency The village (or a group) multi-purpose 
•co-operative society will be the agency that will assess all the financial needs — 
short, medium, long as well as deficit — of the cultivators The distinction 
between one type of credit and another has relevance for the purpose of banking 
Tut none for those of production We are not suggesting that the distinctions 
be obliterated But their retention need not mean a multiplicity of banking 
organisations for the cultivators 

The Central Banking Organisation — the Rural Finance Board of the Land 
Commission — may decide by reference to its resources and the demands made 
by the group and regional multi-purpose co-operative societies, what percentage 
should be allotted to the vanqus types of credit It may for example decide 
that 10% of its resources may be spent on deficit financing The disbursement 
may be made by and through the multi-purpose societies The multi-purpose 
societies will be helped and guided by the expert staff of the Rural Finance 
Board in the assessment of the cultivator’s genuine needs, in the allocation 
of funds between current and development finance, in the assessment of the 
cultivator’s assets and the extent of deficit financing and will also supervise 
its work in this sphere Principles of good accounting need not be sacnfied 
The loss in any one account, apart from accidents and emergencies, would 
be conscious and deliberate in as much as it wll be a part of deficit financing 
approved by the financing agency with the consent of the State The main 
pnnciple, however, will be “ one cultivator, one account ’’ 

82 Marketing —The drain on the income of the peasant will be very 
much reduced by the conciliation of debts, regulation of the activities of the 
money-lender and organisation of cheap institutional credit, but the exploit- 
ation of the village money-lender can never be fully eliminated, unless the 
marketing of agricultural produce is orgamsed on a more rational and non- 
■exploitative basis What the village money-lender may lose by way of interest 
on the peasant may be made good by offering very low rates for the agricultural 
products sold by the peasant In Chapter III we have recommended that there 
should be compulsory co-operative marketing of all village agricultural products 
and no indnudual farmer would be allowed to sell his surplus independently 
In fact by organising co-operative marketing facilities there is scope for 
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^chie\nng xery considerable aggregate results by unspectacular methods” 
The following table’^ \nU give an idea about the price spread between the 
producer and the consumer 



Siigai 

Pota- 

toes 

1 

Rice 

Gtotnid- 

niits 

Tobacco 

Milk 

Eggs 

Wheat 

Producers Share 

65 17 

56 13 

66 8 

i 

1 74 7 

42 18 

64 75 

j 62 5 i 

68 5 

Freights j 

10 71 

11 9 

6 56 

' 8 53 

6 66 



170 

HfisccIIancoiis i 

M holcsalers mar- 

9 18 

68 

[ 

17 20 

j 16 77 

1 34 46 

— 


93 

gin 1 

5 36 

5 4 

! 3 19 

1 

! 10 70 

14 75 


1 9 

Retailers margin ' 

9 58 

1 18 6 

6 25 

1 

1 1 

~ 1 

20 50 

! 

I i 

I 3 3 

1 


e hai e recommended elsewhere pajauent of land re\ eniie in cash ^^'^hat- 
ei er miglit be the ment of a system of cash settlement of land revenue fived 
for a number of years, it urges the peasant to turn his crops into cash and throus 
him into the gnp of the \ illage money-lender And the farmer sells his produce 
at an unfai ourable place, unfai ourable time and on unfai ourable terms 
Indeed ‘ place, time and terms — these factors pro\ ide us mth the clue for an 
understanding of the marketing problem of the Indian peasantr}^ 

The Rojal Commission on Indian Agnculture in a few illuminating 
pages sun eyed the chaotic conditions under w'hich the Indian agncultunst 
has to market his products According to the Sub-Committee of the National 
Planning Committeej, “ Twehe years have passed since the report and some 
legislatne steps were taken to improie the position On the whole, however, 
the picture w'hich w'as drawn at that time faithfuUy reflects the state of affairs 
in Indian markets even today ” 

Dt/ficitUtes of Mai keting and their Remedies — The other chief difficulties 
under which the Indian agncultunsts have to market their products maj- be 
summed up thus 

(i) Absence of standardised weights and measures, 

(ii) Arbitrary deductions for religious and chantable purposes, 

(ill) Large quantities of samples taken aw'ay from the produce of 
the cultivator and not paid back e\ en when no sale is effected 

We lecommend that there should be regulated markets, asman}^ as possible 
and organised as quickly as possible The Sub-Committee of the National 
Planning Committee recommends that these markets should not be super\a£ed 
by Municipalities but by independent boards 


* Computed on the basis of Marketing Reports 
Sub-Committee on Rural Marketing and Finance — Rational Planning Committee 
page 42 

f Ibid page 44 
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peasantry hardly equipped for even the simplest calculations are exploited 
ruthlessly by the dealers 

83 Co-operative Marketing —Earlier we hai^e recommended that 
agncultural marketing should be organised on the co-operative basis within 
a reasonable penod But as marketing ln^olves no less than seien types 
of functions laz (i) assembling, (ii) stonng, (iii) financing, (iv) msurmg, 
(v) standardising and grading, (vi) selling, and (vii) transporting, care should 
be taken especially in the beginning by the Village lilulti-purpose Co-operatn e 
to take onljT^ the necessary functions 

Of course, the advantages of co-operative marketing are many and obnous 
The most obvi®us among them is that co-operative marketing makes the 
farmers conscious of the close relation of marketing to the problems of pro- 
duction 

The multi-purpose co-operative will only assemble the goods and deliver 
to the Marketing Societies which, according to the Co-operative Planning 
Committee, may be organised on 2,000 mundies, roughly each one for a group 
of 200 villages * 

From the following table-"* it would be clear that co-operative marketing 
has made some progress m the different provinces 

Number of Marketing 
Societies in 1944- 45 


167 

44 

167 142 Sale Societies at the end of 

1942-43 efiected sales to the total 
value of Rs 281 5 lakhs 

215 181 ^Marketing Societies at the- 

end of 1948-44 sold produce 
\i orth Rs 9 1 35 lakhs 


53 Goods V orth Rs 78 lakhs v ere sold 

b}'- 37 societies at the end of 
1943-44 

1,954 

As stated earlier, co-operative marketing would be facilitated to a great 
extent by linking credit tvith marketing and by not allowing a peasant who has 
taken credit from the Co-operative Bank, to hypothecate his crop with any 
other institution or any indn idual We agree with the recommendation of 
the Co-operatn e Planning Committee that Licensed Warehouses should be 
established at nuclear points under the aegis of an autonomous Corporation 
It is a happy sign that the organisation of licensed warehouses has been taken 
up in nght earnest by the Madras Goveinment, and the Government of Bombay 

*■ Opinion cited page 65 „ r- 

Computed on the data of the Report of the Co-operatn e Planning Committee, 

Go\ernment of India, 1946 


I olume of business 
handled 


Pi ooinces 


Assam 

Bengal 

Bombay 


Bihar 

•Madras 


CP 

Orissa 

Punjab 


UP 






Ill 


ha^ e passed the necessary legislation We agree mth the recommendatioii 
of the Co-operative Planning Committee that the entire cost of constructing 
these M arehouses should be home by the Go\ emment 

84 Marketing Finance — The construction of these licensed w are- 
houses would also solve a very great problem of marketing i e the marketing 
finance The Agricultural Credit Department of the Resen^e Bank of India 
under section 17 of the Reserve Bank Act could hai'^e provided a large amount 
of marketing finance by discounting suitable agricultural biUs but for one reason 
or the other, the department of the Resene Bank has not responded to the 
needs of the peasantry and we feel that there is some substance behind the 
following cnticism of the Sub-Committee of the National Planning Committee 
on Rural Marketing and Finance that “ The attitude of the Resen e Bank 
has given rise to some controversy in this country and the public is inclined to 
regard it as unduly consenative 

M^e are confident that wath the organisation of licensed warehouses and 
regional authorities under the Land Commission it would be possible for the 
Agncultiiral Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of India to come 
fonvard intli a liberal attitude towards rural maiketing finance Dulj? 
filled up receipts for goods placed in the licensed warehouses might be counter- 
signed by the Regional authonties of the Land Commission which maj be 
discounted by the Agncultural Credit Department of the Reser\e Bank 
With crop insurance, cattle insurance and stabilisation of prices, uhich we 
recommend elsew'here, and the reorganisation of the agranan economy on the 
whole, the incidence of nsk on agriculture would be greatly minimised This 
would make it possible for the commercial banks also to take increasing interests 
in the marketing of agricultural products 

The Co-operative iMarketing Society should be assisted b}^ a thoroughh'- 
trained manager because marketing is a technical job requiring expert 
knowledge As recommended by the Co-operatu e Planning Committee 
the Go%'ernment should give a subsidy to the Marketing Societies at least 
for the first file years for meeting the salaries of staff employed and 50% of 
the establishment charge for the first two years and 25% thereafter till the 5th 
year 

The value of the agncultural product is raised considerabl} by processing, 
grading and standardising The Agncultural Grading Department of the 
Government of India is doing some senuce in this respect Todajq “ Agmark ” 
is the haU-mark of quality In our opinion the Co-operative Marketing Societies 
should, as far as possible, own processing plants The funds required for the 
purpose of fixed capital should be pronded by the Goi emment as a loan 
repayable within, not more than, 20 years 

The Regional Marketing Societies should be co-ordinated b 5 the Provincial 
Alarketing Society and the Provincial Marketing Societies should come under 
an All-India Marketing Association 



CHAPTER VI 
Agricultural Labour 

85 Ta leave out the problem of agricultural labour in any scheme of 
agranan reforms — as has been done so far, is to leave unattended a weepmg 
-wound in the agranan system of the country It is not just possible to keep 
for long the status quo of the bulk of the agncultural population and to increase 
the efficiency of the agncultural industry and th&per capita income of the landed 
peasantry Besides, to deny the fruits of Swaiaj to such a numerous section 
of our population would be at the penl of grave social consequences 
As early as 1939, Prof N G Ranga, who has been active in the kisan field, 
obsen’-ed " Even if we are to assume that the tenant cultivators will mostly 
become cultnating owers as a result of the establishment of permanency 
of tenure for them, we find that more than 1/3 of the total number of agncultural 
labourers are landless having no greater stake in the land than their meagre and 
insufficient wages 

It IS a happy sign that the Indian National Congress and the Government 
are alive to the urgency of the problem The resolution on ' Labour ’ in the 
Jaipur Plenary Session of the Congress called upon " the provincial governments 
to pursue wnth vigour and complete within the shortest possible time the 
programme of impronng the lot of the agncultural labour already initiated 
by the Central Government through the Minimum Wages Act ” Shn Jagjiwan 
Ram, the Labour Minister, in the course of the debate on Minimum Wages 
111 the Indian Parliament, in February 1948, obsen^ed “ We are losing milhons 
of tons of foodgrains every year because the ill-paid agncultural labourer, 
ivho has no stake in land, does not put his heart into w'ork ” In the last Labour 
Ministers’ Conference, the questionnaire on agncultural labour enquiry, after a 
long time, was finalised It must be admitted that this enquiry has taken 
rather disproportionately long time and must be expedited as far as possible 
so that the Minimum Wages Act could be enforced in the case of Agncultural 
labourers bj- the middle of March, 1951 

It IS indeed a gigantic task to lift from sub-human levels these illiterate, 
superstitious millions, -widely scattered over a huge sub-continent with ill- 
developed means of communication and numerous physical bamers in the shape 
of mountains and big nvers We feel that the problem should be tackled on 
tw'o fronts There should be well-planned legislation both positive (such as 
minimum w'ages) and prohibitive (such as banning agrestic serfdom) supported 
by ceaseless efforts on the part of the Congress workers and the workers in the 
labour field to organise agncultural labour into Trade Unions Agncultural 
labour codes are the beginning of the reahsation that the agncultural workers 


Peasants and Congress — 1939, p 21 
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are not serfs but equal partners while they engage themselves in that series of 
efforts continuously pursued W'hich provides man with a store of raw materials 
constituting (together w'lth the mineral wealth e\tracted from the earth) 
the material basis of all that nourishes, clothes, w'arms, houses, educates, 
and amuses him, i e agricultural industry But mere agricultural labour 
codes would not be enough without a properlv developed organisation of 
agricultural labourers It w^ould be difficult to implement and enforce these 
agricultural labour codes, however well-planned they may be In the absence 
of State intervention also organisation of labour, especially m India where 
agriculture is carried on w idely scattered plots and agricultural labourers are 
conservative and illiterate, w'ould be greatly handicapped in pursuing its 
activities, VIZ regulation of the conditions of w'ork of agricultural labourers 
Before discussing the line of agricultural legislation and the modus operand-i 
of organising agricultural labour we propose to give a brief description of the 
salient aspects of the problem of agricultural labour 

86 Estimates of the Number of Agricultural Labourers — ^The 
census of 1931, the latest available for the principal occupations of the Indian 
people, show's the following distribution of population according to occu- 
pations 


1 Non-culti\ating proprietors taking rent m money or kind 


numbered 32 57 391 

2 Estate agents and managers ol on ners 63 840 

3 Estate agents and managers of Government 9 938 

4 Cultiv ating ow ners 2 70 06,100 

5 Tenant Cultivators 3,41 73 904 

6 Agricultural labourers 3 14,80 219 


If we Ignore the other classes and take only the actual labourers with- 
out their dependents, the number w’ould be more than 31 45 million If 
the tenant-cultivators of cultivating class specially wnth small holdings are 
counted, the number would exceed 95% of the total population on agriculture 
The figures are based upon 1931 census but the relative proportion and dimen- 
sions of the problem remain unchanged The slight increase in industrial 
population that has occurred in the intervening period is more than counter- 
balanced with the increase in population w'hich w'ould make the population 
in India on the 15th August, 1947, exceed 43 crores This means that even 
after the partition, the population of the Dominion of India w ill not be less than 
35 crores by 1950, and the number of agricultural labourers without any land 


*L E Howard-Labour in Agriculture p 17 

Sub-committee Report on Land Policy and ‘Vgn culture Xational Plannmg 
Committee page 39 

8 
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of their own would total, roughly speaking, 3 5 crores without counting their 
dependents, or 10 crores in round numbers including everybody f 

The above estimates given by the National Planning Committee are 
based on the census figures but the very classification of agricultural labourers 
in the census is highly confusing Dr A H Lorenzo rightly observes “ If 
the census were held in July and November or March, a large number of persons 
will be shown as agncultural labourers , but if it were taken in May and June 
the ranks of agncultural labourers will be thinned out proportionately in favour 
of the unspecified class ’’f 

Besides, qmte a large amount of agricultural work is done by that class 
of population which is returned as domestic servants in the census and all the 
children are often returned as non-working dependents 

The number of agricultural labourers has increased fast during the last 50 
years 

1882 1891 1921 1931 

(in mil ) (m mil ) (in mil ) (in mil ) 

7 5 18 71 21 5 33 

Between 1911 and 1931 the number of agncultural labourers per thousand 
cultivators rose from 254 to 417 The proportion may be still higher where 
the depressed classes m the locality are more numerous Accounting for the 
rapid increase of the landless population. Dr Radha Kamal Mukherjee observes 
" Every circumstance which has weakened the economic position of the small 
holder has increased the supply of agncultural labourers — loss of common 
rights in the rural economy, the disuse of collective enterprise, the sub-division 
of holdings, the multiplication of rent receivers, free mortgaging and transfer 
of land and the decline of cottage industries ”* 

87 Classes of Agricultural Labourers — The agricultural labourers 
may be generally classified into three groups, viz , field labourers, ordinary 
labourers and skilled labourers The field labourers are the ploughmen, 
reapers, sowers, weeders and transplanters Most of them are engaged in 
seasonal type of work There is no doubt a certain section among them whose 
seriuces are maintained all throughout the year or for at least a period of six 
months They are the permanent and semi-peimanent field labourers The 
ordinar)’’ labourers are engaged in such work as embankment buildings, well 
digging, canal silt clearing and for such other odd ]obs which are connected wnth 
agriculture The skilled labourers include carpenters, masons, blacksmiths 
and leather w^orkers and such other artisans who, though not exclusively 
agncultural workers, are frequently employed by the farmer The wages paid 
to these classes are governed by the rates of w'ages of agncultural labourers 

88 High Percentage of Female and Child Labour — In the total 
labour force employed in agnculture, there is a high percentage of female and 


t Agricultural conditions m iSTorthern India, by Dr A H Lorenzo, p 11 
* Land Problems m India p 215 
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child labour Taking all occupations together there are 465 females per thousand 
male workers This proportion lanes wath pronnces namely, Punjab 115, 
U P 423, Bihar and Onssa 411 , the proportion for ordinary cultivation is still 
lower, being 393 for India and 195, 423 and 387 for these provinces respectively. 
The total number employed in agnculture according to 1931 census might be 
26 million and if only held workers are taken it would be 14 25 million for India 
If unspecified workers are included the figure might go up to about 29 to 30 
million Women are generally employed in such semi-skilled work as weeding, 
husking and reaping In these ooerations, the female worker can hold her 
own against her male partner Perhaps she is more efficient There are 
parts in India, specially m the North and in some pnmitive regions like Chota 
N agpur, where the womenfolk have not the supposed feeble physical powers Dr^ 
Lorenzo observes “ In the Punjab the hill-women of Rathi, Kanet. Dagi 
and Koh castes, seem to be real amazons and among the plain-dwellers, the 
I\Ieo u omen of Gurgaon have an equal share in the men’s work in large numbers 
In Singhbhum the Ho women do all the agricultural work, while the men are 
indolent and lazy ” This factor of equal efficiency in work should be kept in 
rmnd while fixing the rates of wages If the female labour is capable of 
equally efficient work, why should she not be entitled to equal rate of pay which 
IS today not prevalent ? 

The employment of child labour is very common in agnculture There 
are certain agricultural operations such as weeding, husking, spreading manure, 
watching crops, carting, etc in wffich children are frequently employed Of 
course, the reason for employing the child labour is that equally efficient work 
can be secured on a much lower pay Since no satisfactory work can be 
performed by children at a very young age, in agnculture most of the child 
labour is recruited from the age group of 10 to 15 years There are various 
types of exploitation of child labour specially in respect of hours of work and 
rates of wages In the case of hired child labour, the w'^ork is tedious and 
day-long Children have been found to labour from six in the morning till 
late in the evening, and in moon-lit nights, work is resumed after dinner and 
continues till midnight Besides excessively loqg hours of work, the conditions 
of work have been most unhygienic The rates of wages are very low While 
there has been a marked rise m the wages of the adult male labourers, the. 
rates of wages for child workers have remained the same 

89 Rates of Wages and Mode of Payment — Comprehensive and 
reliable statistics regarding wage rates of various types of agricultural labourers 
are not easily available We have to rely on regional enqmnes earned on b\f 
individuals Generally speaking, before the war, the daily wages may be 
said to range from 3 to 6 annas for men, 2 to 4 annas for w omen and P to 2 
annas for children Permanent employment and fixed wages in kind 
or cash at an annual rate or for the season are found only on bigger 
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farms and estates in which, case the wages might vary from Rs 60 to Rs 100 a 
year * 

Dr Radha Kamal Mukherjee who has done pioneer work in the collection 
of statistical data ahont the agncnltural labonrers has given the following rates 
of wages and modes of payment in different parts of India 

Field labourers are often paid in kind for their services They receive 
a share in the crop together -with other dues which are fixed by custom This 
custom vanes from province to province Again the share of the farm-hands 
IS standardised by a bundle tied with three lengths of straw As the strai,\ 
length increases or decreases with a good or bad harvest, there is an automatic 
adjustment of wages The Chamars in the U P , who supply the bulk of the 
agncnltural labour in ploughing, sowing, and reaping, get l/13th part of the 
produce of barley and l/16th part of wheat In Bengal, reapers are paid m 
kind at the rate of one bundle per 10 bundles they cut Wages in kind for 
agncnltural labourers who are on a yearly contract, are 8 to 10 maunds of rice 
a year, two pairs of clothes and two napkins together with other small requisites 
In the Bombay Prpidency, in an enquiry of 990 villages, it was found that 
cash wages without supplement were usual in 233 villages and gram wages 
in 376 villages Wages in kind are about 5 seers of jowar, while cash wages 
are 8 to 10 annas a day in the more prosperous distncts In the Western 
Punjab Rs 5 per month, with a blanket and a pair of shoes at the end of the 
year, are what a day labourer expects In the canal colonies, he receives twice 
that amount and food and clothing as well and if he has sufficient skill to work 
in a garden he can earn as much as Rs 18 or Rs 20 a month Cash wages in 
the Punjab are thus 6 and 7 annas a day and in the United Provinces 4 to 6 
annas 

90 Lag between Wages and Prices — ^The most remarkable thing 
about the wage rates is the lag between prices and the wages which substantially 
reduces the real income of the agncnltural labourer The level of wages has 
some relation to the level of pnces but increase in wages usually lags behind 
increase in pnces Dr Radha -Kamal Mukherjee illustrates this position with 
the help of some figures collected in Bengal 


Daily Wages 



1852 ! 

i 

1862 



1922 

Field labourer without food (m annas) ! 


1 

2 

2 

4 

4 to 6 

No of seers of rice per Rupee 

30 

27 1 

22 7 

15 

5 


'* Indian Rural Problem by ISTanavati and Anjaria p 31 
** I^nd Problems of India, page 222 
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Between 1852 and 1922, the price of nee rose S times but wages rose 
only between 4 to 6 times " Real wages ” therefore fell by 20 to 50% 

In the United Provinces, the movement of the indev number of prices 
and vages was as follows * ** *** 


1 

1 1900 

( 

1 1905 1 

1910 

1915 

1920 

Wholesale prices 

1 

1 107 1 

1 

109 1 

127 1 

173 

243 

Agricultural Wages (unskilled) 

100 

100 1 

100 

100 

120 

i 


91 Standard of living — In our country there are very few studies, 
M hether by the Government or by non-official agencies, into the family budgets 
of the agricultural labourers ^^'^e, however, refer to the few' studies available 
on the subject to indicate the sub-human level of ev-istence of this huge mass 
of population 

According to Thomas and Ramakrishnan (Some South Indian Villages 
— A Resurvey — p 340) onty 2'3 of the income necessary for subsistence even 
on a low standard was earned by the landless labourer in that area According 
to the Famine Commission of Bengal, (1945), | of a seer of rice would be ade- 
quate for daily subsistence per head of a family of the cultivating classes 
But very few could secure that amount According to Prof N G Ranga’s 
investigations in South Indian Villages, “'■* 18 oz of cereals per capita were the 
minimum needed to keep the ryot’s family in any working condition The 
Panchamas, both men and women, wffio are arduous workers, need much more 
food Five out of nine families suffer from under-consumption of cereals, 
whereas only one out of five sudra families fare so badly Panneyals have 
usually three meals a day if they can get them During rainy season they are 
unable to get afternoon meal and many have to be satisfied with half a meal 
in the evening In most cases although the food may seem to be quantitatively 
adequate, it has very little nutrition and vitamin 

The folloiving Malayalam saying’*'* describes how the agricultural labourer 
in Cochin maintains himself " Chakkayum Mangayum Omsingam, Thalulhamara 
Orusingam, Angane Ingane Omsingam ” 

It means He lives on Jackfruit and Mangoes in one season, plant leaves 
in another season, and here and there in the third season 

92 World War II and Wages —War certainly raised the rates of 
wages of the agricultural labourers Due to mobilisation, increased emplo 3 'm 2 nt 

* R B Gupta Agricultural Prices in U P Bureau of Economics and Statistical 
Research UP Bulletin No 8 — Statement 3- A page 32 

** Prof N G Ranga — Economic Organisation of South India 1923 — Vol I pp 17 
and 18 

*** Quoted in Agrarian Problems Enquiry Committee Report of Cochin State 1949, 
page 341 
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in war industnes, a large percentage of agricultural labour was withdrawn 
irom the countryside In reply to the questionnaire of the Famine Enquiry 
Commission, most of the Provincial Governments, except Onssa, stated that 
the rates of wages of agncultural labourers had risen simultaneously with the 
pnces of food and other essentials In the absence of any alHndia enqmry 
it is difficult to make any statement either way 

It is true that there was price control and rationing and the Economic 
Adviser’s Index Number gives us an idea about the rise in prices But it is 
admitted on all hands that the machinery of price control and rationing was 
all but effective in the countryside Blackmarketing and profiteering were 
rampant and the agncultural labourers had to pay a heavy toll in the hands 
of corrupt officials 

There have been two independent surveys in U P by Prof Sridhar Misra 
of Kanya Kubja College and Prof Vir Bahadur Singh about the rise in the 
rates of wages and rural cost of living Both of them deposed before us and 
we place the result of their investigations below They might be taken as 
some index of the gap between the rise in wages and the rise in cost of living 

Prof Sndhar Misra in his investigation enquired into 60 family budgets 
on the basis of 26 essential commodities into the budgets selected 


Table showing Daily Rate of Wages (in annas — cash)* 


Region 

December 

1939 1947 


1 

MALES 

Hill Tract 

8 

24-32 

Plains — ^Vester^ 

4 

16 

,, — Central 

3 4 

10-12 

, — ^Eastern 

2^3 

8 

Bundelkhand 

3 

12-14 


FEMALES 

Hill Tract 

8 

28-30 

Plains — Western 

3 

12 

— Central 

3-4 

8-10 

, — Eastern 

2^3 

6 

Bundelkhand 

3 

8-10 


CHILDREN 

Hill Tract 

4 

16 

Plains — Western 

2-2i 

8 

,, — Central 

2-2 i 

6 

, — Eastern 

li 

4 

Bundelkhand 

2-2i 

6-8 


♦On a reference being made bv the Secretary to Dr Radha Kamal Mukherjee, under 
whom Shn Misra earned on his in\ estigations, he replied — “The matenals submitted 
hy Shn Shndhar hhsra are reliable and authentic based on field investigations under 
105 ’' supervision and their findings are important and should be used -without hesitation 
in Government or public documents ’ 
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Table showing rise in Wages in 1947 o\er 1939 


Region 



H/ales 

% 

Females 

% 

Child) en 

% 

Total 

Range 

% 

A veragc 

% 

Hill Tract 

300-400 

350-375 




Plain — Western 

400 





— Central 

250 400 

200-333 




— Eastern 

266 320 


266 



Bundelkhand 

400-466 

266 333 


240-466 



Rise in the Prices of Commodities 


Region 

! 

! Food 

\ 

Light 

Fuel 

1 

1 Clothing 

1 

1 

hliscel- 

laneous 

1 

[ Total 

1 

1 

1 

Hill Tract 

Garhv al 

\ 

' 415 

268 

291 

1 295 

356 

Western Plains 

' i 





Shahjahanpur 

471 

170 

380 

270 

375 

IMeerut 

1 545 

310 

264 

378 

441 

Bulandshahr 

1 508 

283 

428 

283 

416 

Central Plem 






Lucknow 

1 453 

200 

470 

359 

405 

Eastern Plain 

Gorakhpur 

! 679 

167 

( 

^ 386 

1 

' 416 

503 

Azamgarh i 

1 556 

245 

, 407 

1 443 

478 

Ballia 1 

1 673 

179 

1 621 

! 800 

627 

Bundelkhand 

Banda 

760 

1 

, 260 

1 

444 

441 

571 

Jhansi 

639 

t 190 

552 

810 

764 

Jalaun 

658 

219 

673 

376 

534 


Rise in Wages and Cost of Living m 1947 with Base 1939 


Region 

1 

Wages 

Cost of Living 1 

1 

Lag of wages 
behind cost 

Hill Tract 

350 

356 

\ 

\ 6 

Western Plain 

360 

411 

51 

Central Plain 

300 

405 j 

105 

Eastern Plain 

260 

536 ' 

276 

Bundelkhand 

353 

623 

270 



Before the War 1945 


1948 (/an ) 


Wages in Pice per day 

Azamgarh 

Gorakhpur 

Unao 

Meerut 

Jhansi 

Almora 

1 

6 to 8 

6 to 8 

10 to 14 

15 to 17 

12 to 14 

18 to 22 

12 to 18 

12 to 18 

16 to 24 

A5 to 12 

A.4 to 10 

Rs 1 to 1/4 

! 

12 to 18 

12 to 18 

16 to 24 


B 


A — Annas 
Rs — Rupees 
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Lag in Agricultural Wages and Prices 


Disirtct 

1939 

1945 

1948 {Jan ) 

Wages 

j Pnces 

Wages 

Pi tees 

Wages 

Prices 

Azamgarh 


100 

214 


214 

448 

Gorakhpur 

100 

100 

214 

340 7 

214 

448 3 

Unao 

100 

100 

125 


125 

426 

Meerut 

100 

100 

212 5 


- 

— 

Jhansi 

100 

' 100 

215 

335 3 

— 

— 

Almora 

100 

100 

360 

318 

— 

— 


The retail pnces, quantities and qualities of these commodities have been 
collected from villages in 11 districts in different regions of U P * 


Prof Vir Bahadur Singh made similar enquiries on regional basis and 
collected comparative figures relating to pre-war and post-war rates of agri- 
cultural wages as well as cost of living 

In course of our tours we contacted the peasants directly in the villages 
and examined them with reference to the rates of wages and modes of payment 
On the basis of the records of the evidence of the peasants we have computed 
tables of wage rates (appendix to this Chapter) The figures collected reflect 
the regional rates for the different provinces 

We feel that the War has not brought about any substantial rise in the 
real income of the agricultural labourers for two reasons 

(1) the rate of wages before the War was anything but adequate, 

and (2) there was a lag between the wage rates and the prices up to 1920 
and during the War 

The Provincial Governments replying to the questionnaire of the Famine 
Enqmry Commission rightly emphasised the possible fall in the rates of wages 
in the post-war period due to demobilisation and fall in demand for labour 
in the war-time industnes As a matter of fact, after the war, demobilisation, 
retrenchment in industries and stoppage of work in factories due to communal 
disturbances have greatly reduced the demand for labour, which has ultimately 
affected the agricultural labourers Besides, the decontrol as well as fall in 
agncultural production have further increased the cost of living of the agri- 
cultural labourer 

93 Early Implementation of Minimum Wages Act, 1948 — ^Ve, 
therefore, recommend that the relevant portions of the Minimum Wages Act 
should be given effect to as early as possible for agricultural labourers 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 in Section 3 lays down “ The Provincial 
Government shall, in the manner hereinafter provided, fix before the expiry 
of three years in case of an employment specified in part II of the Schedule 

* These are not the average rates but those which prevail in most of the villages 
under investigation Thus they are Model Rates and can be taken to be the most and 
truly representative of the daily rate of wages given to agricultural labourers 
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fiom the commencement of the Act the minimum wages paj^able to 
workmen emplo5fed in all scheduled employments, ” Part II of the 
Schedule runs as follows 

Employment in agriculture, that is to say, in any form of farming^ 
including the cultivation and tillage of the soil, dairy farming, production, 
cultivation, grovnng and harvesting of any agricultural commodity or horti- 
cultural commodity raising of crops, bees or poultry and any practice per- 
formed by a farmer or a farm as incidental to or in conjunction w’th farm 
operations (incluaing any forestry or timbering operations and the preparation 
for market and delivery to storage or to market or to carriage for transportation 
to market, of farm produce] ” It is, therefore, clear that the Act is designed 
to cover all agricultural and ancillary operations Section 16 (2] of the Act 
provides that " Provincial Government, may, if for special reasons it thinks 
so fit, direct that for such period as it may specify the provisions of this Act 
shall not apply to all or any class of workmen employed m any scheduled 
emplo5nnent ” 

Shri S C Chaturvedi, Statistician, U P Government, deposing before 
the Committee considered the present times most opportune for a start m this 
direction because the peasant class on the whole was definitely better off than 
ever before and had surplus purchasing power We agree v ith Shri Chaturvedi 
that at least the substantial peasants have benefited by the war-time boom 
and they should be prepared to share their prosperity with their fellow brethren 
of the agricultural community Besides, unless there is some state intervention, 
with tne fall in pnees, there is every likelihood of a reduction of wages But if 
the current level of wages is maintained through state action, minimum stand- 
ard of living can easily be guaranteed to the agricultural labour community 

No doubt, the development of the collective farms on culturable wastes, 
where a good number of agricultural labourers could be settled, permanency 
of tenure for the sub-tenants, extension of irrigation, mixed farming for a 
substantial section of uneconomic holders, organisation of suitable agro- 
industries, regulation of hours oi work and prohibiting employment of child 
labour and female labour during certain periods, stimulation of greater inter- 
regional mobility of the labour force would all give an upward pressure to the 
level of wages of agricultural labourers 

Yet, as we have stated earlier, there should be intensn e efforts as directed 
in the Jaipur Labour Resolution of the Congress, on the part of the Provincial 
Governments to implement the provisions of the Minimum Wages Act 

We recommend that the daily minimum wage of a casual labourer 
(agnculture) should be so fixed as to provide his minimum daily' requirements 
during the period of employment Since there are many’^ kinds of work needed 
for the cultivation of any crop, and in most places there are more than one crop,. 
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"I he rnmimum piece as well as time rates of wages to be paid should be caiefully 
wvorked out Even today wages are generally paid in kind consisting of certain 
quantities of local standard of the grain of the crop raised as weU as some 
amount of food, clothing, housing etc Standardisation of wages for each 
season in terms of different crops is necessar5’- Wages in kind should be so 
determined that the cash equivalent would be enough to meet the ordinary 
expenses of living of agricultural workers Cash wages should also be fixed 
with regard to local costs of living as well as the general standard of living of 
the local workers There should be suitable provisions for seasonal wage pay- 
ments as well as payments of annual salaries 

The Wages Board, keeping in view the local usage, should prescribe for 
different areas and different crops and for different pieces of wmrk, standards 
of minimum efficiency of w'ork Minimum w'ages to agncultural labourer 
should depend on the fulfilment by agncultural labour a standard of minimum 
efficiency laid dowm by the Wages Board, provided labour is given proper 
facilities of w'ork Wages would be paid in cash or kind wuth the option of 
the agncultural labourer to accept the payment entirely in kind or partly in 
kind and partly in cash or entirely in cash 

94 Wages Boards — -We recommend that to determine the minimum 
w'age, a Wage Board consisting of one Government nominee, one represen- 
tative of the landed peasantry and one representative of the agricultural 
labour should be appointed at the District level There shall be an appeal 
•from the Distnct M^'age Board to the Pro-vincial Board which w'ould be attached 
to the Land Commission and whose function wmuld be to bnng about reasonable 
parity in the rates of wages in different regions of the province From the 
studies about wage rates given above it w’ould be apparent that wage rates 
today have no reasonably uniform level between one place and another The 
agncultural labourers frequently belong to castes or communities, w'eak both 
economically and socially, their wages depending on a vanety of influences 
■amongst wEich the consideration of caste to which the agncultural labourer 
belongs is even today an important factor It is, therefore, necessary that 
there should be some apex organisation over these Distnct Wage Boards to 
bnng about some evenness in the regional rates of wages Minimum rates 
of wages determined by the Wage Boards should be announced before the 
commencement of the agncultural season 

The Wage Boards, in addition to the task of determinmg the rate of 
w'ages, should make scientific and realistic studies of costs of cultivation and 
standard of living of both peasants and w'orkers 

95 Land Tribunal —The difficulty of enforcing these rates of wages 
would be very great indeed, specially in the absence of any w'ell-developed 
organisation of agncultural labourers We, therefore, recommend that a 
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Land Tribunal consisting of equal number of representatives of landed and 
landless peasantry with an official chairman should be appointed in each local 
area to discharge the following functions 

(a) Implementation of the decision of the Wage Board regarding 

Minimum Wages, 

(b) Peaceful settlement of disputes between the landed and landless 

peasantry 

The Land Tribunal will have an Inspectorate who will be assisted in their 
work to a great extent by the officials of the Village Panchayat One of the 
■duties of the inspection staff should be to see that the family of the labourer 
gets substantial advantage out of the wages paid to the labourer We have 
in course of our recommendations emphasised again and again the importance 
of the organisation of Village Panchayats Since most of our recommendations 
including the one of minimum wages could be successfully implemented by a 
well-developed and properly functioning Village panchayat 

It has been suggested that the enforcement of the provisions of the 
Minimum Wages Act on farms irrespective of their size might drive the small 
farms, i e , the bulk of the agricultural farms, out of cultivation and they would 
find it difficult to pay the minimum wages We feel that in a way this would 
drive the small holders into the co-operative joint farms which would increase 
the productive efficiency so much that it will make it possible to pay the mini- 
mum wages to the agncultural labourers As payment of minimum 
wages would be an element of cost of production, prices of agncultural 
products should be so fixed that the average unit of agricultural production 
under our scheme can bear this charge without incurring any loss (We discuss 
this question in greater detail in the chapter on Agricultural Prices ) 

96 Equal Pay for Equal Work — In the wage rates prevalent today and 
shown in the tables appended to this chapter there is a marked disparity 
in the wages of the male and female and child labour It has been also made 
clear that in some operations there is no difference between the male and the 
female labourer in respect of efficiency of work We do feel that the practice 
of the USSR in making no distinction in respec<^ of pay for men and women 
should be followed while fixing the rates of wages at least for some operations 
The rates of wages for children should have reference to their essential needs 
as members of a family In the Soviet Union all employed 5 'ouths over 16 
receive the same wage as adults performing the same work in agriculture while 
young workers are trained without any cost to themselves and receive pay 
while learning This unique achievement of the USSR should be a beacon- 
light to all countries fixing fair rates of wages for labourers — agricultural as 
well as industrial 
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Before the full-fledged machineiy for the determination and enforcement 
of mmimum wages^ comes into operation “guiding principles” for worhers 
should be issued on as wide a scale as possible The object behind this would 
be to educate the agricultural workers and to simplify the existing complexities 
in agricultural wages — ^which differ from village to village, work to work, even 
with little or no appreciable difference in physical efficiency, and time to time 
with very little increase or decrease for the supply of labour — in the modes 
and methods of payments and in the length of working day Efforts should be 
made to collect basic data bearing on all these aspects regularly from the repre- 
sentative regions and to disseminate among workers in each village through the 
Revenue Officer or the Panchayat where they exist This work should be taken 
up by a full-fledged Employment Exchange at District, Piovmcial and all- 
India level — ^when they are formed The need for an all-India Employment 
Exchange of agricultural labour could be realised if we take into consideration 
the uneven nature of the supply of agricultural labour in different provinces 
While the labour exchanges would greatly facilitate mobility of labour by 
spreading information about the demand and supply of labour in different 
regions, transport facilities at concessional rates should be placed at the disposal 
of the agricultural labourers The workers’ trains are common in Denmark 
and Norway In Finland during the winter when agricultural work decreases, 
the unemployed agricultural worker can easily migrate to forest regions on 
account of excellent transport facilities provided by the State While touring 
in the different provinces we found large number of agricultural labourers going 
for harvesting and transplantation work from one place to another on foot 
Most of them had to cover long distances under difficult conditions We do 
recommend special concessions as well as special railway accommodation for 
agricultural labourers Special rest centres may also easily be established 
with the help of local bodies 

97 Regulation of Hours of Work — ^For the agricultural labourer the 
field working day is excessively long While his counterpart in the industrial 
sector has been enjoying the benefit of regulated hours of work, no effort has 
so far been taken to extend the same facility to the agricultural labourer The 
question has not even been mooted as a practical proposition It is true that 
in countries like England, Germany and America, where there is industrialised 
farming, hours of work can be fixed easily because of the somewhat permanent 
nature of the employment In India, due to seasonal considerations, hours 
of labour in farming are bound to be unequally divided In sowing and 
harvesting labourers have to work long hours We do feel, however, that 
elastic legislation may be made according to the agricultural conditions of the 
country and to meet the needs of each category of agricultural labourers 

According to Prof N G Ranga, in his note to the National Planning 
Committee, for seasonal labour the hours of work may be allowed to vary 
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‘’rom time to lime and from place to place but care should be taken that the 
maximum number of hour^ of labour does not exceed 12 hours for males, 
and 10 hours for females on am da\ and 56 hours in ant u eek, and special scales 
of pay are prescnbed for o\ ertime paxment ot er and abot e S hours For the 
regular farm \t orkers or annual servants suitable regulations uall hate to be 
made by the Local age Boards to h\ their maximum hours of labour, keeping 
m mind the need of agnculture for speciallt prolonged hours of tt ork in certain 
seasons, specially in the ploughing sowang and hart estmg seasons In this 
connection the practice of fixing the total number of hours per annum mat also 
be considered as protided in the collectite agreements in Stteden, 10 hours a 
da\ and the maximum total of 2 700 hours per annum in Germant a maximum 
of 2,900 hours per annum and in Czechoslot akia, 2 618 hours to not exceeding 
3,000 hours per annum 

Regarding legislation for other amenities like sickness-insurance, old-age 
insurance, etc tte feel that agncultural labourer ttould be serted adequatelt 
only when the Rural M elfare Sert ice is fullt organised In a subsequent 
chapter tve would git e fuller treatment to the organisation of Rural elfare 
Sert'ice Emphasis must be laid on the protision of suitable maternity benefits 
It may be mentioned for information that the International Labour Conference 
recommended that measures should be taken to ensure female wage earners 
employed in agricultural undertakings protection before and after child-birth 
similar to that provided by the International Draft Com ention adopted at the 
International Conference at Washington for uomen employed in Industries 
and Commerce The female agncultural labourer could ha% e such facilitt 
only when there are properh organised maternity centres and health 
\asitors 

W^e also feel that there should be prohibition of employment of children 
below a certain age In U S A , in 27 out of 48 States, the employment of 
children during school hours in any gainful occupation is definitely forbidden 
In Canada the Adolescent Schools Attendance Act fixes the minimum age of 
employment in agriculture as 14 to 16 years W e are fully conscious of the 
fact that the low family income dnves the parents to put their children to 
work for a wage This can be avoided only^ if the u ages of the male and female 
labourers should be so fixed that the family can dispense with the income of 
the child 

98 Seasonal Unemployment — The agricultural labourers suffer not 
only from very low rates of wages during the penod of employment but ha\ e 
also to face a long penod of unemployment Various estimates have been 
made regarding this period of unemployment by different iin estigators 

(1) ■^* ** J C Jack m Bengal has estimated 9 months idleness for jute 
growers and 7] months for jute and nee grouers 


* I L O Third Session 1921 

** Economic Lite of a Bengal District pp 38 39 
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(2) J In Bihar and Onssa and Chota Nagpur, as a whole, the peasant 

IS occupied for not more than 200 days 

(3) " Dr Radha Kamal Mukherjee found that in Avadh, if the culti- 

vator sows 2 acres with early rice followed by peas and half an 
acre with cane, by working alone he would have sufficient 
occupation for 250 days in the year If he sowed kodon and 
arhar rotating with barley, he would have 150 days’ work on 
an average 

(4) ’ In the submontane districts of U P (Gonda, Bahraich, Gorakhpur), 

the cultivator has 177 days’ full labour and 188 days’ complete 
leisure 

(5) * Calvert in the Punjab found that the work done by an average 

cultivator is not more than 150 da 3 '’s’ full labour whereas Bhalla 
in Hoshiarpur has estimated that the cultivator works for 278 
days only, taking normal day of ten hours 

(6) ^ The Agricultural Commission assumes that by far the greater 

number of cultivators have at least two or four months of 
absolute leisure 

(7) ' The number of days when agricultural labour is not able to find 

work may be estimated as ranging between 120 and 200 days 
The Protector of the Depressed Classes estimates 200 days in a 
year as the maximum number of days of work of agricultural 
labourers in a holding 

From the above, the seasonal character of agricultural operations and 
the forced unemplo 5 nment of the agricultural community can easily be gauged 
The fortune of the agricultural labourer being very much tied with agricultural 
operations can be no better, rather would be much worse, than that of the landed 
peasantry In the course of our investigations in the different parts of India, 
we found that the agricultural labourers who are not permanently employed 
have to eke out some subsistence by thatching, digging or fishing The rates 
of wages during this period are much lower than the rates they earn during the 
busy season Some of them migrate to industrial areas The growth of this 
huge floating population, however, not only weakens our rural stability but 
IS also in a large measure responsible for the present industrial unrest Stabi- 
lisation of the rural economy, specially in this sector, is possible by development 
of suitable agro-mdustries (We discuss the question of agro-industries in a 


J Dr A H Lorenzo— Agricultural conditions in Northern India, p 134 
^ Rural Lconomy of India 
s Dr Lorenzo page 144 

i Board of Economic Enquiry Punjab Publications Nos I and II 
° Central Report para 488 

‘■Report cf the Agrarian Problem Enquiry Committee, Cochin Government — 1949, 
page 341 
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separate chapter ) Much relief can also be given to the agricultuial labourers 
by well-planned activities of the Public Works Department of the Government 
and of the Forest Department Afforestation, road-building digging of 
wells and canals can be so timed that they might absorb the labour power of the 
agricultural communities specially of the landless section during the period 
of seasonal unemplojunent 

Dunng this period of unemployment the agncultural labourers get into 
debts, the rates of wages during the period of employment being hardly 
sufficient for even bare existence It is not possible for them to lay by anj thing 
against a rainy day Leading a life of continuous want and semi-stan ation 
these people naturally become improvident when the}^ get a few annas to 
spare during the penod of regular emplo}mient ■\^ffien unemplo 3 ^ment comes 
to them for a penod of nine months or so, they have to take loans from the 
village money-lender and, having no secunty to offer, they fall an easy prey 
to the utmost exploitation of the monej^-lender In the chapter on ‘ Agri- 
cultural Indebtedness' we have recommended the scaling down and wnping 
out of the burden of debts, but mere scaling dowm or wiping off their debts 
will not help them much unless they can be assured of facilities of co-operative 
credit Methods will have to be devised by ivhich prompt and cheap co-oper- 
ative credit facilities may be equally available to these people as to the landed 
peasantry from the village multi-purpose co-operative society 

99 Agrestic Serfdom and Feudal Exploitation — Dr Radha Kamal 
Mukherjee in his Land Problems speaks about a class of agricultural labourers 
who rarely receive cash and whose conditions vary from absolute to mitigated 
slavery According to him, agrarian serfdom is most prevalent in those parts 
of India where the lower and depressed classes are numerous ' In fact, the 
ethnic composition of the village, which governs the social stratification, is 
responsible for the survival of the slavish conditions 

He has described the conditions of Duhlas and Kohs of Bombaj’- as no 
better or less than that of bond slaves He has spoken of Padialism or debt 
slavery in Madras among Izhavas, Cheruvtas, Pulcyas etc He gn^es a detailed 
account of the Kamia in bondage in Bihar Dr Mukherjee, after gmng a 
review of the conditions prevalent, concludes that wherever the status of the 
farm hand verges on slavery like that of the Padtal orPnleya in Madras, the 
Chakar in Orissa, the Shalkan in the C P , WieHaraiVaha in Central India or the 
Kamia in Bihar, the system can be abolished by nothing short of special legis- 
lation making it penal to keep a bond slave and extinguishing all his debts 
He also suggests that new lands should be reclaimed and the released serfs 
should be settled on these new lands 

Dr A H Lorenzo who made a first hand investigation m parts of Chota 
Nagpur, Bihar and Orissa studied the Kamiauii system of agrestic serfdom 


Land Problem of India p 226 
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and collected reliable data after a continuous stay of several years amongst 
slave workers In his book on ‘ Agricultural Labour Conditions in Northern 
India' he has given interesting details about the agrestic serfdom prevalent 
an those parts of Northern India It is time that the Kamiauti Agreement 
Act (VIII of 1920) makes such contracts void if the term, for which the labour 
is to be rendered exceeds one year, if the debt is not to be extinguished with 
the term, or if fair remuneration is not to be provided for the labour But 
the Act does not apply to agreements entered into by skilled workmen so that 
the old Kamiauti conditions may still apply to labour rendered by such persons 
as Chamars This Act has not been effective in suppressing the abuse * 

Dr Lorenzo describes how a Kamia is purchased by his owner “ The 
purchase price of a new Kamia takes the shape of the fee paid by the landlord 
for the purchase of a wife for the Kamia’s son The intended wife and her 
mother are given a few yards of cotton cloth piece, a few cooking utensils, 
and a rupee or two and the Kamia and his son, along with the rest of the family 
are given a feed The whole show does not cost the landlord more than ten 
or fifteen rupees The calculations are based on the current local market 
price of commodities prevalent in the interior villages in Chota Nagpur in 
1936 ”** 

Regarding the prevalence of this type of agrestic serfdom, Dr Lorenzo^ 
observes in 1940 “ In 1932, Dr Radha Kamal Mukherjee personally 

found that 20% of the population of a village in Hazaribagh consisted of 
Kamia serfs who hold no land Our investigations in several districts of Bihar, 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur have disclosed the fact that although the system 
has not been spreading, as before, it is still in existence ” 

In the course of our tours we had no occasion to meet a Kamia or other 
types of agrestic serfdom prevailing in different provinces referred to by Dr 
Lorenzo But in Bombay and Madras we found and questioned some Hahs 
in taluk Bulsar of district Surat and some Panneyals in Tan] ore district and 
■some Cherumas in Malabar We describe below their conditions 

Bombay — Hahs Generally found in the Surat distnct of Gujarat, 
the Halls are drawn from the five commimities, i e , Dublas, Talavias, Naikas, 
Dhodias and Ghodras — the bulk of the Hali population, however, being Dublas 
The total number of Hahs has been estimated as 20% of the agricultural 
population of the distnct 

The Hall system is a form of agrestic serfdom most frequently originating 
in paltry loans taken for payment of bnde’s price and other expenses enjoined 
by backward social customs Under it the Hali and to some extent the mem- 
bers of his family bind themselves practically for life to serve a master called 

* W B He% cok gi\ mg e\ idence before the Royal Commission — Bihar and Orissa — 
Tol XIII 

** Agricultural conditions in Northern India, p 80 

p 188 
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locally the Dhaniama Theoretically the Hah can free himself by paying 
off the debt but actually due to illiteracy of the Hali and the machination 
of the Dhaniama, payment of debts is a rare phenomenon Rarer still is any 
case of desertion, though the contract between the Dhaniama and the Hali 
IS not legally valid Such is the class solidarity of the Dhaniamas that a Hali 
who has deserted one Dhaniama would never be employed by another While 
enquiring in Tanjore district, Mayavaram taluha of Madras about the panneyals, 
we found the same unity among the masters making any change of master 
unless permitted by the master himself almost impossible for the panneyals 

Besides, the Dhaniamas, belonging to the higher castes have sedulously 
developed a deep rooted feeling among the Hahs that running away from 
the master is a great sin for which God will punish the Hall's descendants 
We actually asked a Hah if he would leave his master and come to Bombay 
for better wages and were told that it would be a sin for the Hah to leave his 
Dhaniama 

Almost like the " dead souls ’ in Czarist Russia, these Halis are sold 
like chattel, along with land Sometimes prices are paid separately for the 
Halls, sometimes not We found in Mayavaram in Madras, panneyals changing 
hands with land In village Koiur, a few miles from Calicut, we examined a 
Kanjathn (a sort of semi-serf) who reported the practice of letting out these 
semi-serfs by their masters during periods of unemployment 

An agricultural labourer wanting to be a Hah in exchange of a loan 
has to undergo a penod of apprenticeship for 2-3 years And a Hah’s son 
who generally becomes a Hah by taking a loan at the time of his marriage 
has to approach the Dhaniama of his father, because, uptil now, has he not 
lived on the Dhaniama’s charity ? e g , the wages paid to father Hah, and thus 
has not the Dhaniama acquired an indirect, but nonetheless a definite claim 
on the young son of the Hah ^ This automatic transmission of serfdom from 
father to son, from one generation to another, though not uncommon among 
the panneyals of Tanjore is, however not the general rule We came 
across panneyals’ sons working under masters different from those of their 
fathers 

Wages are generally paid in kind, called the ' Bhata ’, a ration of food 
gram, varying from place to place This payment in kind, not being b} 
weight but a certain measure, is always an underpayment to the extent of 10 
to 25% In fact payment in kind, though it has the virtue of not being affected 
by the lag between wages and cost of living, g nerally suffers from this drav back 
of giving a further opportunity to the master to cheat the agricultural labourer 
The Hah however, cannot demand payment in cash as a matter of right W hen 
paid in cash the Hah gets less than the current i alue of the gram wages 

9 
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The quantity paii as ‘ bhata ’ vanes fronj 2 to 2^ seers of ]owar and 
4 seers of paddy In pre-war days in place of 4 seers of paddy the Hali got 
Re 0-4-0 if he was paid in cash Following the war, there has been a tendency 
on the part of the Dhaniamas to pay wages in cash Wages in kind remained 
the same and were not affected by the war The same is not the case with cash 
wages A Hali getting 4 seers of paddy will now get Re 0-8-0 if paid in cash 
Thus, whereas cash wages rose, the nse in wages lagged far behind the rise in 
pnces of agncultural produce and to that extent they have increased less m 
proportion to the increased income of the Dhaniama 

In addition to his daily wages, the Hah gets some emoluments in kind 
There may be meals once or twice a day, tea or tobacco once or tivice On 
festival days and marriage occasions he may get cloth, a pair of shoes, food 
and pickles The practice, however, is not uniform and varies from place 
to place 

In certain places the Hali gets what is called ‘ Valva ’ which may be 
called a kind of annual bonus This may take the form of a certain quantity 
of paddy or ] owar Sometimes two or five vasas of land may be given to him 
for cultivation without any charge Very often such land is an outlying part 
of the Dhaniama’s field and is cultivated along with the same The Hali has 
only to harvest his share of the produce 

Amongst some other facilities allowed to the Hah is the freedom to collect 
fuel for his use from the Dhaniama’s land He is given some space by the 
Dhaniama to construct his house, the necessary materials and straw for 
thatching If the Hali is able to rear a goat, a cow or a buffalo, the Dhaniama 
allows him to graze them on his field In return he appropriates the manure 
left by the Hall’s cattle He also claims a share in the progeny of the Hall’s 
cattle 

It IS difficult to commute in cash all the payments made to the Halis, 
both in cash and kind Prof Dantwala, a member of our Committee, who 
was the Secretary of a Committee appointed by the Bombay Government 
to investigate into the conditions of Halis, is of the opinion that in the pre-war 
normal times all the payments taken together might not have been equivalent 
to cash wage of a casual labourer Even dunng the war and thereafter the 
parity between the wages of the Hali and that of the casual labourer might 
not have been reached It is likely that with his extremely low standard of 
li\ ing and the consequent lnefficlenc5^ the Hali may ultimately be expensive 
to the Dhaniama 

Womenfolk of the Hall’s familj', almost invariably, work at the Dhaniama’s 
house They look after the cattle shed, grind gram, clean utensils, fetch 
V ater from the w ells For work in the fields the woman gets almost as much as 
the Hall when the pajunent is made in kind, and when in cash it is slightly less 
For domestic v ork, the wages are different On an average it would be Rs 2 
to Rs 3 a month in addition to a San every year In certain cases, however. 
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the monthly wage may go up to Rs 7 Obviously, the payment is much lower 
than the services rendered 

The Hall’s sons are generally employed by the Dhaniama as herd-boys 
Ver}^ rarely, wnen the father’s master has no work, the son may go to work 
for others The vages for this work are generally paid m cash which may 
range from Rs 6 to Rs 12perj^ear The work of the Hall’s son as a cow-boy 
really initiates him into the Hah system and is the beginning of his becoming 
a fuU-fledged Hali 

Now a few words about the Hall’s housing condition In almost all cases 
the house is situated on the Dhaniama’s land who also supplies matenals for 
erecting a miserable hut But there exists no oral or written agreement indr 
eating that any type of tenancy exists with the result that the Hali is entirely 
at the mercy of the Dhaniama for his living space The house sites provided 
are generally unhealthy, particularly during the monsoon, when they become 
malarious Small streams of ram water from other parts of the village flow 
through or near these places because they are generally in low-lying areas, 
often water-logged Very often the place is full of obnoxious smell very 
injurious to health 

The huts are always indescribably bad Improvised out of inadequate 
and inferior material, they provide little protection from ram and sun Dunng 
the rams the thatching material decomposes and water drips into the hut from 
many spots There is no ventilation and the interior is almost perpetually 
dark For the size of the Hah family the space is very inadequate and the 
situation worsens if he has a goat or a cow which has also to be kept inside the 
hut during the rams and winter nights The dependence of the Hah on the 
Dhaniama for the house site reduces his bargaining power too because the 
threat of ejectment alwa5's hangs over him like the Damocles’ sword 

Malabar — Shri K Kelappan, the President of Kerala P C C m his 
memorandum to the Committee says “ There is forced labour still prevalent 
in certain rural areas They lease them out to farmers who want cheap labour 
to cultivate their farms This takes different forms In certain areas the 
Harijans receive certain presents during Onam and Vishu in return for which 
they undertake to work for the donor for wages lower than the current rate. 
Though this undertaking is supposed to be voluntary, it is not so There are 
other forms where the ‘ serfs of a Jenmie ’ are leased to certain people for a 
return to the Jenmie in money or paddy The rights the Jenmie exercised 
over these poor human beings vill, thereaTer, be exercised by the lessee of 
these unfortunates ” 

While deposing before the Committee at Calicut Shri Kelappan, m reply 
to a question on forced labour said “ There are certain areas, especially 
in Chirakkal Taluq, where some of the Rajas and landlords have got a number 
of serfs under them In Amarambalam in Emad Taluq, a case came to my 
notice There is an old family, but now they have gone verj?^ poor Their 
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one source of income is letting these serfs to others on the basis of so many 
paras (a measure) of paddy for each labourer let out As lands are leased 
on Kanam, these people are -also sometimes leased ” 

The Committee exammed some Cherumas, both males and females and 
other agncultural workers Their frail and bony bodies, their emaciated and 
worn-out looks, their tattered clothes, all bore testimony to the extreme form 
of exploitation They indeed looked sub-human and presented a piteous 
sight 

Madras — Panneyals of Mayavarani Mr F R Hemingway wrote in 
the Tanjore Gazette in 1915 that “ many relics of the former state of things 
(slavery) still exist The right of the landlord over the Panneyal is often also 
transferred in the document which transfers the ownership of the land ” 

1^ measures (Madras) of paddy was the wage of an agricultural labourer 
in Tanjore in 1915 (1 M M =36 57 ozs ) The same continues to be the wage 
today in the greater part of the district, though at places it may have been raised 
to 2 M M At the existing price level, 1 Madras measure of paddy will 
fetch annas five to six and 1 Madras measure of rice will cost about eleven 
annas 

The mam features of agrarian serfdom which the Committee found in 
the villages of Mayavaram Taluka of the Mirasdar-ridden Tanjore district are 
more or less the same as in other places though the exploitation may be said 
to be more intense Here, as elsewhere, the farm servant and his wife must 
be available for agncultural and domestic service, whenever required by the 
master They may work elsewhere, though this seldom happens He is also 
indebted to the master, borrowing small loans, particularly for marnage pur- 
poses He is generally ignorant of the amount of the loan outstanding against 
him as the entire account is kept by the Mirasdar He stays in the house site 
provided by his employer He is also given a small strip of land to grow his 
own crops A portion of his wage is paid at the time of the harvest Some- 
times, when it IS a proportion of the gross yield, it is variable Once 
in a year he gets some cubits of cloth and some gingili oil, barely enough to oil 
his hair 

I Cases of hereditary farm servants tied to the land being transferred along 
with the land to the new landoivner have no doubt become rare And though 
the ordinary law does not bind the labourer to an employei, there are more 
powerful sanctions which in effect do tie him to the Mirasdar There is the 
fear of eviction from the house site, of recall of loans of being deprived of the 

small plot allowed to him for self-cultivation 

1 

Shri jM Narayana Nallappah, founder-President of the IMadras Provincial 
Agncultural Labour Federation (Estd 1908) in a memorandum submitted 
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to Dr Rajendra Prasad, President of the Indian Constituent Assembly obsen'es 
" To suck the blood of innocent landless farm-servants known in this province 
as Pannevals, the landholders coerce them to work in their farms 70 hours a 
week and are unwilling tc pay them reasonable living wages for the w'orking 
months, nor are they given freedom to move about besides to keep them under 
their heels and at their beck and call they not only launched on a policy of 
atrocities to appropriate all those lands in the hamlets inhabited bj'- the landless 
labour families of both touchables and untouchables but secretly shared among 
themselves the house sites and the other lands owned by the forefathers who 
had, during the halcyon dayc, unhindered enjoyment of their properties from 
times immemorial to evict the landless servants from their humble huts with 
no difficulty they devised another treacherous plan as to the division of the 
house sites to manipulate the entries, in tne village registers kept in their 
custody, instead of the old occupant's names against the record of the Madras 
Permanent 'Settlement of 1802 and against the confirmation of the tenant’s 
occupancy rights of the house sites by the Madras Revenue Recovery^ Act of 
18‘34 ” The memorandum furthe’’ points out that the District Officers never 
cared to check up the village records and reposed full confidence in the village 
officers who themselves w'ere landholders 

With a view to find out the real facts, the Committee visited villages 
Elantangudi, Kozhayurchen, Agarmannakudi, Manakuddi, Uluthakuppai, 
Bandallur, Aduthurai and Velathithi m Mayavaram Taluka of Tanjore district 
and examined a number of men and women farm servants 

A panneyal of Elantangudi told the Committee that he got | raarak- 
kal, 1 e Madras measure of paddy as his daily wage He did not get any food, 
nor any special presents like cloth, oil, etc on festival days He had work in 
the fields for two months during transplantation and for one month dunng 
harvesting On other days he had no work to do except when the Mirasdar 
employed him which never exceeded ten days a month He borrowed Rs 40 
from the Mirasdar in 1932 for his marriage but was not able to clear it till 
then The Mirasdar further wanted him to execute a promissory note for 
Rs 120 which, according to him, was borrowed by his father He was given 
about 70 kulis of land in the backyard fof cultivation but he had to give 2/3rd 
of the produce to the Mirasdar Last time he was allowed to hanest his 
produce only after he had paid Rs 10 to the Mirasdar 

For the greater part of the year he did not have sufficient rice to eat and 
so hunted field rats, crabs and snails and ate them White lily roots and seeds 
and flowers of Iluppai trees were also used as food 

The members of the Committee went inside the hut of this panney^al 
to make a detailed examination It ivas a small square structure 8 feet by 8 feet. 
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The walls of the hut were 3 feet high with no windows on any side There 
was a small entrance about li feet wide When it was decided to take an 
mventory of the contents of the hut, it was too dark to see anything Even 
with a lamp, it was not possible to look more than a few inches ahead This 
was all at about 9am 

Going down on our knees and with the help of the lamp, the following 


inventory was prepared 

1 Small brass water vessel I 

2 Aluminium cup 1 

3 Brass drinking vessel 1 

4 Bottles 2 

5 Pots (big and small) 15 


These were all the worldly goods the panneyal had 

In Ko7hayurcheri, the Committee found many houses destroyed The 
villagers said that was what the Mirasdars’ men did as a reprisal against their 
demand for Ingher wages Standing crops in their backyards such as bnnjals 
and yams were also destroyed Some houses were locked and the Committee 
was told that its inhabitants had fled away out of fear 

It was a ghastly sight It was raining hard but ill-clad half-starved 
women weeping and wailing fell on the ground before the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee, crying for protection In all about 30 houses had been 
destroyed including that of their leader The villagers alleged that goondas 
hired by the Mirasdar from the Ramnad District caused the havoc They 
further alleged that roofings of the houses which were destroyed were used as 
faggots by the goondas 

The night school in Kozhayurchen was also razed to the ground This 
we found in some other villages also Seeing a house razed to the ground in 
village Elantangudi, the Committee enquired about it and was informed that 
the building formerly housed a school but when the panneyals demanded higher 
wages, the Mirasdar got furious saying that it was education which was spoiling 
them and ordered the school to be destroyed 

One panneyal deposed that two years ago he demanded an increase in 
wages for which he was beaten by the Mirasdar If his wife was late for work 
in the Mirasdar’s house, she was beaten either by the Mirasdar himself or his 
clerks His two brothers were also beaten from time to time 

The Committee heard similar stones of physical violence in all the villages 
visited by it In some villages it was alleged that some panneyals died as a 
result of the severe beating they had received but the matter was hushed up 
by the police 
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At Jfayavaram, the Committee found the exploitation of human beings 
at its worst and agrestic serfdom at its lowest Continuance of such a state 
of affairs is a disgrace for the country and a slur on our independence Indeed, 
when Gandhiji visited Mayavaram in 1927 he was constrained to uarn the 
landlords who gathered before him that their lands would grow weeds and 
thorns and be barren if no brotherhood of man was extended to their landless 
farm servants w ho were toiling for the health and w ealth of their families 

^ ^ the U P we enquired into the conditions of the Chamars 

who w^ork generally on farm lands Baba Raghavdas w^ho deposed before the 
Committee referred to the extreme poverty of a section of these people In 
districts Gorakhpur and Deona, the Committee examined peasants of villages 
Mathiabujurg. Jagdishpur, Siswa, Bajtila, Rauni Diha, Kusmagar, Sohuaria 
Sosamathia, Belua, Dumn, Dinapati and Siyaraha and found their condition 
extremely pitiable They were generally employed for 7 to 8 months in the 
year Before the war they used to get Re 0-2-0 per day The war raised the 
rate of w'age to Re 0-8-0 and now^-a-days it ranged from Re 0-8-0 to Re 0-12-0 
per da}^ During harvesting they get 1 bundle for every 16 bundles harvested 
Their women and children also seek w'ork and generally get employment 
during transplantation and harvesting They hardly ever get more than 1 
meal per day Dunng the lean months of the year they have often to go with- 
out any food 

A system prevalent in Gorakhpur and Deona distncts is called “ Gobn " 

A Chamar who is employed by a cultivator as halwaha is given the privilege 
of eating the gram in the dung of the bullocks During thrashing the bullocks 
eat the gram on the threshing-floor and later the undigested gram come out 
along with their excrement The Chamars as a part of their w'ages are allow ed 
to collect the excrement, dry them and separate the gram, w’hich they later 
use for their food The employer takes aw'ay the dried dung for his own use 
The Chamar may thus get 20 seers or at the most a maund of gram from 5 or 6 
head of cattle during the season 

Forced Labour Dr Lorenzo desenbes also \anous forms of bcgai or 
forced labour prevailing in different provinces m Northern India The most 
common among them are 

(j) Beth Begar, under which labourers are forced to perform certain 
agricultural operations for tw'o to five days Beth Begar may be of 
various forms 

{a) Hal Beth, for ploughing the field, 

(^) Kodal Beth, for w^eeding and w'atenng, 

(c) Dhan Beth, for harvesting the crop, 

[d) Misem-Beth, for thrashing the crop, 
and (e) Mojadand^-Beth, for stonng the gram * 


* Agricultural Labour in Northern India p 84 
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{ii) Chahan Begar Labourers living on homesteads on landlord’s 
land have to render two to three days’ begar in lieu of rent 

{m) Pa) junta Begar In times of emergency the residents of the 
village have to render three to twelve days’ labour to the landlord In Bihar 
and Avadh, Parjauta has taken the form of Nazarana which may be com- 
muted in cash 

(tv) BnJia Bega) A borrower taking a loan of either paddy or cash 
or plough or plough cattle has to render in addition to the interest on the loan 
not less than 9 days’ free labour to the lender According to Dr Lorenzo, 
the Buha system is largely responsible for the increase in the number of born 
serfs in the districts of Hazanbagh and Ranchi 

{v) Dubn Begar This is prevalent in those regions where sub-infeu- 
dation has gone to impossible lengths 

Regarding the prevalence of Begar, Prof Sridhar Misra deposing before 
us submitted that even today the common reply to this question in different 
villages included in his enquiry (1947-48) was mahq ke basae ham, ham karndln 
parta hat (the landholder has allowed us to live in his domain, we have to work 
for him) Every person has to do v ork for a fixed number of days with the 
landlord, generally free of charge The number of days varies from three to 
ten on each harvesting season The wages paid, if valued, are negligible or 
take the form of chabana, sattn or midday meal 

With the abolition of zamindan the system of forced labour and some 
types of agrestic serfdom, it is hoped, will be automatically removed The 
Provincial Governments have passed in some shape or form legislations ban- 
ning begar system In the draft Constitution of India there is a provision for 
making agrestic serfdom, or any serfdom for the matter of that, a penal 
offence 

We also strongly feel that these evils should be immediately eliminated 
We recommend that forced labour should be a cognizable offence and taking 
of service in repayment of loan should be a penal offence But we are very 
doubtful whether mere legislation alone would be of much use specially in a 
country where there are 25 million aboriginals who are today ' forbidden to 
hunt and cultivate in the forest, exploited in the village and who have become 
sennle, obsequious, timid and of poor physique,’* and where the agricultural 
labourers ridden with illiteracy and conservatism, are scattered over regions 
almost inaccessible because of ill-developed means of communication and are 
not looked after by any organisation of their own 

100 Housing of Agricultural Labour — In course of our enquiry into 
the living conditions of the agricultural labourers, specially of those whose 

* Verner in ‘ The Aboriginals ", p 2 
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status verges on some form of serfdom, e g , the Halis m Bombay and the 
Panneyals in Madras, we felt that the stranglehold of the landed peasantry 
over this socially and economically backward section of the community v as 
largely possible because of the absence of any provision of house sites for these 
people in the village abadi W e have already recommended that the village 
community should own abadi, waste lands, forests, village tanks and pastures 
This would make it possible for the village community to provide free house 
sites and building materials like mud, wood and thatching materials like grass 
etc to the agricultural labourers from the village abadi, tanks, forests and 
pastures respectively The landed peasant under whom the agricultural 
labourer would be working should also contribute towards building materials 
like bamboo and grass, etc Thus the housing scheme we recommend would 
operate under tripartite contributions — the community pro\ iding house site 
and a portion of building materials, the employer bearing a part of the cost 
of building materials, and the labourer himself contributing his own labour 
No huge state expense would be involved in the operation of this scheme 
A ten-year planned programme of housing and plantations of quick growing 
trees should be drawn up for provinces and states 

101 Organisation of Agricultural Labour —While the growth and 
development of a fully organised village community would offer considerable 
protection to these exploited sections of humanity, yet, as we stressed earlier 
in the chapter, side by side with a well-planned agricultural labour code there 
must be an immediate countrywide organisation of agricultural labourers, 
not for bringing the Governments into discredit by destructive propaganda, 
but for ceaseless constructive activity for lifting this huge mass of population 
from sub-human levels of existence, which in some places run today to such 
depths as living on snails, rats and grams picked from cow-dung Toyenbee’s 
warning that the movement from slavery to freedom is also a movement from 
security to insecurity should always urge these unions of agricultural labourers 
to bend all their energies for pressing their legitimate demands through peaceful 
and constitutional methods lest they should be thrown into worse plight 

In fact the need for such action on the part of agricultural labourers’ 
unions has been intensified because of the wartime structural change in the 
agrarian system of the country Land has been further concentrated m 
fewer hands and there has been more and more proletarianisation of the small 
peasants Agriculture is no longer, at least to a section of substanial peasants 
a means of livelihood and a way of life but a source of profit The sharp 
cleavage of interests of the landed peasantry and the agricultural proletariat 
would no doubt be reduced to a great extent if the existing agrarian pattern 
IS replaced by the co-operative-cura-collective cum-controlled private farming 
pattern recommended in Chapter I Yet the conflict remains So far against 
Landlordism and Sahukaiism there was a united front of the peasants and 
agricultural labourers Yhth the abolition of landlordism and the regulation 
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and ultimate elimination of Sahukarism, conflict between the landed peasantry 
and the landless sections of the agricultural population is inevitable unless 
■the two interests are organised in time and directed by conscicus and con- 
structive leadership to harmonious progress About a decade back, Prof N G 
Ranga rightly emphasised this aspect of organising the agricultural labourers 
for the protection of their legitimate interests “ To free themselves from the 
relentless oppression earned on by the peasants, these workers have to put 
up a much greater fight than what our peasants have to carry on against their 
common exploiters, e g , landlords and capitalists, because the former, i e 
peasants are many times numerous, tenacious and ever present than the 
latter 

The All-India Kisan Sabha maintained for a period unity between the 
peasantry and agncultural labourers But as early as 1937, a Khet-Mazdoor 
Sabha was organised in Bihar which passed a vote of no confidence in the Kisan 
Sabha This Sabha demanded occupancy rights on all Shikmi (tenant-at-will) 
lands after one year of cultivation by the Shikmi , a maximum interest of 
only 3% to be charged on all their debts, penalisation of forced labour, supply- 
ing of house sites by the employers and protection against ejectment from such 
•sites, employing ploughmen with registration on paying annual salary of 
Rs 48 with two meals per working day, right to cultivate free of rent 1/12 of 
the employer's land and paying 5 annas per day for each field labourer 

Due to the efforts of Prof N G Ranga and Shri V V Gin, the South 
Indian Federation of Peasants and Workers was organised in 1935 to which 
were affiliated the Kisan Sabhas, Khet Mazdoor Unions and other labour 
organisations of the Andhra Province 

This conflict between the peasants and labourers also expressed itself 
in the organisation of communal organisations like the Triveni Sangh in the 
U P The Ahirs, Kurmis and Kunbis, who constitute a very substantial 
proportion of the labouring classes in the U P villages, claiming to be the three 
mam streams of the countryside joined together under the Tnveni Sangh 
This movement now compnsesan even larger section of the labour population of 
the U P villages Besides the Ahirs, Kurmis and Kunbis, the Shoshit Sangh 
has rallied under its banner the Garariyas, Kachis, Kevats, Lohars, Telis, 
Kohars, Kahars, Naus, Dhobis, Chamars, Dharikars, Pasis, Mushars, Nats and 
Kols And even the \nsaris, the Muslim depressed classes in the U P villages, 
joined the movement The growing Shoshit Sangh which, shorn of its various 
strappings, is essentially a movement of the pure landless labourers and agri- 
cultural labourers with tiny allotments against the landed peasantry, gained 
notable success in the U P Gaon Panchayat elections Their chief slogan. 


* Xote of Prof N G Ranga before the sub committee of the National Planning 
Committee on Land Policj and Agriculture p 139 
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according to Shn Sampurnanand, U P Education Minister, was against 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Lalas, the classes who mainly constitute the landed 
peasantrj^ 

Brahman Kshatriya Lala, 

Inka Muh Kar Do Kala, 

Inko de do Desh-Nikala 

It IS obvious therefore that unless suitable steps are taken in advance, 
the countryside is likely to face an upheaval in the form of peasant labour 
conflicts, which would have disastrous consequences on our already decadent 
agriculture The exploited landless labourers and the agricultural workers 
wath tiny allotments constitute a very inflammable material and forces are 
already working to make full use of them for political ends 

This leads us to the question of organisation of agricultural labour 
Should there be a single organisation for the peasants as well as the agricultural 
labourers? We have already answered this question in a way The social 
context which provided imson d'etre for such unification of interests has yielded 
place to a new set-up There should be a separate organisation for the agri- 
cultural labourers, which should be linked up at different lev'^els through a 
suitable machinery An equally pertinent question is Should agricultural 
labourers be organised wuth the factory labourers in the same organisation ? 
There is much force in organising the rural and urban labour under the same 
co-ordinating body There is a close link between the two sections of the labour 
force in India as most of the factory workers are recruited from the peasantry' 
Collective actions in industrial areas cannot succeed unless there is a close 
co-ordination between the agricultural labour organisation and the factory 
labour organisation In the absence of such co-ordination, any number of 
strike breakers would be available from the idle agricultural labourers Again 
during penods of strike and lock-outs the industrial w'orkers pour into the 
countryside and depress the already depressed conditions of agricultural 
labourers Co-ordination of the organisation of rural and urban labour under 
a superior body would have the added benefit of broadening the horizon of 
the rural elements 


* (Means) — Blacken the face of the Brahmins the Kshalrijas and the Lalas and 
exile them 
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WEST 


No of 
cases 
enquired 

Naiuie of woik 

Daily Cash Wages 
for 

Men Women 


Sowing 



1 

1/8/- to 1/12/- 


2 

Rs 21- to 2/8/- 


3 

1/8/- to 2/8/- 


4 

i Sowing and Harvesting — 

1 

2 

Unspecified Casual Work — 

1 

2 

2/- 


BOM 


No of 
cases 
enquired 

; 

1 Naftiie of woik 

Daily Cash Wages 
fo> 

Men Women 


Unspecified Casual Work 1/4/- to 1/8/- ! 

1 Hah I 

2 Hah j 

3 Hah i 

1 

1 


CENTRAL 

No of 1 
cases j 
enqaued ' 

Nature of wmk 

j Daily Cash 

\ fo> 

M en 

Wages 

Women 

] 

Unspecified Casual Work | 

1/2/- to 1/4/- 

-ini- 

1 

Permanent Servant 




N B — Pre-v.ar rate Re -/6/- 
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BENGAL 


Daily n ages in find 
for 

j\Ien Wome i 


Cash equivalent fcr 
Wages in kind 


Monthly or Annual 
salaiy paid to 
permanent seivant 


Tiffin + 21- 

Tiffin On'* 

Meal + 2'8/- 

One Meal + -/12/- 

Tiffin One Meal + 2 


BAY 


Daily ira?es in kind 
for 

Men Women 


Cash equivalent for 
Wages in kind 


Monthly oi Annual 
salaty paia to 
permanent servant 


1 Meal 2 Tea + 

As 8 in lieu of paddj 


5 seers of Paddv 



4 Seers of Paddy 

1 As 8 


Brealdast Tea and 

\s 8 

4 seers of paddj 

1 



PROVINCES 

Daily Wages in kind 
for 

Men Women 


Cash equnalent foi 
(Pages tn kind 


Monthly or dnnual 
salaty paid to 
peimanent servant 


Rs 250 a jear (1) 


(1) Pro war Rs 100 to Rs 150 In 1947 Rs 128 
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ORIS 


No of 
cases 
enquired. 


Nature of work 


Unspecified Casual Work 


Coolie 


Thatching 

1 Halls 

2 Hahs 

3 Hahs 


Transplanting & Harvesting 
1 
2 


Daily Cash Wages 
for 

Men Women 


; 1/8/- 

; 1 -/8/- 

f 

-/lO/- 


( 

I 


I 


UNITED 


No of ' 
cases 
enquired 

Naluie of work 

Daily Cash Wages 
for 

Men Women 

1 

1 

Unspecified Casual ork 

-/1 2/- 

j 

'Weeding 

As 8 with or with- 
out breakfast (1) 

1 

j 

Ploughing &. Irrigation 

Har\ esting 

I Permanent Farm Servant 

1 

Re 1 with or 
j without break- 

fast (2) 


(1) Pre-war rate Re -/1/6 to Re -/2/- for weeding 

(2) Pre-war Rate Re -/3/- for ploughing 
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SA 


Daily Wages in kind 
for 

Men Women 

Cash equivalent for 
Wages tn kind 

Monthly or Annual 
salary paid to 
pcimanent servant 

4 seers paddy 

1 3 seers paddy 

5 seers paddy 


10 nautias of paddy p m 


1 


10 +1 napkin cloth, 

a few bandis of straw 

i 



Rs 18/' pm +1 piece 
of chaddar and straw 
if crop IS full 

31 Seers paddy j 

i 


\ 

\ 

3 Bharnams ik 5 Nautias 
of paddy 


PROVINCES 


Dmlv Wages tn kind 
Jot 

Men Women 


I bundle for 16 
bundles ot grams 


Cash equivalent for 
Wages tn kind 


Monthly o> Annual 
salaiy paid to 
permanent servant 


1 Bundle for 12 
bundles of grams 


Rs 10 a month plus 2 
bjghas of land (Servant 
pajs rent & casual dues 
for 2 Bighas ) 


10 
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BI 


No of 
cases 
enquired 


Nature of work 


Daily Cash Wages 
foi 

Men Women 



Unspecified Casual Work 

Field Work — 1, 2 
3 

Digging Earth 

Transplantation 

Ploughing 


Paddy husking 

Kamia 

Ploughing 

Transplantation 

HaiA esting 

Thatcher 
Kabidij a 

Permanent Farm Servant 
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^ HAR 


Datly Wages m kind equivalent fm 

Men Women 


Monthly o) Annual 
salary paid to 
permanent servant 


3 Seers of food- 
grams (li to 2 
paddy) -)-"l/16to 
i seer sathu 


3 pailas of paddy 
-}- Breakfast 3 to 
4 pailas of paddy 
& Breakfast 


- 181 - 

-/lO/- 


Food -{- Re 1 


2f pucca seers of 
foodgrains -p 1 
Bigha for main- 
tenance 

2 Meals + Re -/8/- 


3 seers of foodgrains 
-k Kathas of land 
-i- some cloth 
sometimes 


5 seers for 65 seers 
of paddy husked 
(in a da^ 10 seers 
earned) 

3 Seers 

3 Seers 

Food -1- Re 1 
Food -)- As 8 


1 bundle for every 
16 bundles har- 
vested 


1 -f 1 Seer Food- 
grains -k Breakfast 


5 to 6 kathas (in excep- 
tional cases 10 kath- 
as or 1 to IJ bighas) 
of land of vhich pro- 
duce 1 he gives to land- 
lord) 


148 



nieaJs. 
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RAS 


Daily Wages in kind 
foi 

Men Women 


Cash equivalent for 
TKflges in kind 


Monthly or Annual 
salary paid to 
peimanent seuant 


-/S/- + One Meal 

3i M M (Madras 
Measures) 

As 8 to 10 + 2 
meals (3) 

MM +2 
meals 

1^ seers cholam 


-/5/- to -161- 
+One Meal 
2J MM 


4 Seers paddy 
thro ration card 

5 seers of paddy 
5 M M paddy 

2 M M -with 1 meal i 
(12 hrs Mork) j 

1 

I 


2 M M paddr ' 

i 

I 


Rs 1/5/- 
Rs 1/4/- 


I 


I 


248 M M of padd} i 
month or Rs 18/ p m 
Mith breakfast Kinji 
and a mid-day nii. il 
each Kanji costs Re 
-/3/- and meal consists 
of nee water with salt 
and pickles 


1 I Rs 120/- a jear 3 meals 

' 1 and 30 kl kl of paddy 

I I (on occasions 2 pairs of 

1 , 1 aestics and no clothes 

j for \\ omen) 

1 klM ' ' I 


1 MM (AtWaram- j 
dar s place — 2 M I 
M at (4) places 
for harvesting 
and transplant- 


mg 

1 M kl transplant- 

i 

1 

t ' 

! 1 

ing 

1 M kl forklirasdar 



1 

j 

2 kl M at other 




places 

U M M for Har- 
\ estmg 



! Rs 200 a \ear and three 

1 meals a da> 


(3) Pre-war rate 3 kikl and 2 meals] 

(4) Wages earned by Pannejals at other places than those of klirasdars are double — 

the rates paid bv klirasdars 




CHAPTER VII 


Stabilisation of Agricultural Prices and Crop 

Insurance 

102 One of the aims of all agranan reforms should he to increase the 
agricultural production of the country to its optimum potential This, 
however, carries an imphcation of an economy of abundance 'and surplus 
production The supply may exceed the effective demand ivith a conse- 
quent fall of pnce This makes it imperative on the part of the State, m 
the interest of maximising the incentive of the producer, to arrange for a 
guarantee of minimum floor pnce for agricultural produce This guarantee 
should not only offer stability of agncultural pnces and incomes but also 
establish a reasonable panty between the agncultural and industnal incomes 

In our scheme the assessment of land will vary with the pnces Thus 
one important item of cost of cultivation, which has so long been a fixed 
charge under our scheme of agranan reforms would fluctuate with the pnces 
and thus the agncultunst would be greatly relieved who under the previous 
arrangements had to pay this fixed charge in spite of fall of pnces as well as 
his income Yet there would be a good number of fixed charges entenng 
into cost of cultivation Stability of agricultural pnces is essential to meet 
these fixed obhgations 

In the last economic depression when agncultural pnces came down 
crashmg, such institutions as co-operative credit societies built up in course 
of years came to bnef in as many weeks To stabilise the agranan reforms 
which we have recommended earlier there should be stabilisation of 
agncultural pnces 

While guaranteeing a rmnimum fair pnce to the agncultunsts, care 
should be taken that the benefits of price support reach in due proportion 
to all the interests attached to agnculture, particularly agncultural labourers 
It is equally necessary that the interest of the consumers are protected by 
stopping nse of pnce beyond a certain ceiling In short the scheme of pnce 
stabilisation should operate in the interests of the producer as well as the 
consumer 

A policy of pnce support is already in force in many countnes such 
as the USA, Canada and United Kingdom Besides, organisation of 
such international bodies like the F A O , I T 0 , and commodity com- 
missions will help stabilisation of agncultural pnces on an international 
scale 

103 Some fundamental considerations —Earlier we have noted some 
considerations for stabihsation of agncultural pnces There are also some 
fundamental reasons why and in what manner such pnce stabilisation should 
be immediately brought about 
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Pace IS determined by utihty and cost In some commodities pnce 
IS determmed predominantly by the one or the other factor In case of 
agnculture, as the agricultural producers are generally lacking in organi- 
sation, pnce of agncultural products is determined not so much by cost of 
production as by the consideration of utility 

Besides, cost of production in agnculture includes a number of items 
whose money-value cannot be easily computed Of course, organisation 
of agnculture on larger units and introduction of cost-accounting may obviate 
this difficulty 

104 Regional Self-Sufficiency and Fair Price — According to some 
of us with a certain political and economic ideology, fair pnce of agncultural 
product, in the absence of an exact computation of the outgoings of agncultural 
production today, could have been fixed by organising agnculture on a regionally 
self-sufficient basis and by establishing the pnce mechanism on barter through 
a multi-purpose co-operative, controlling marketing and exchange operations 
— internal as weU as external, of the region 

105 Recommendations of Krishnamachari Committee — But ac- 
cording to the agranan pattern recommended earlier in the report, quite a 
large number of cultivators wiH have marketable surplus and planning of 
agnculture would be on the basis of the needs and requirements of the nation 
and the whole country and such planning wiU not be restncted to a milage or a 
group of villages, but would even extend beyond the frontiers of promnces 
Therefore such method of pnce determination on the basis of barter tlirough 
multi-purpose co-operatives cannot readily be made to fit in with our recom- 
mendations in earher chapters without other fundamental changes in the 
agranan as weU as national economy being brought about Under these 
limitations we accept for the present the method of determination of fair 
pnce of agncultural products recommended by the Knshnamachari Committee 

106 Computation of Fair Price — fair pnce should assure the 
agncultural producer an income sufficient to maintain him and his famil}' 
at a standard of living equivalent to that enjoyed bj' comparable classes 
of population Due allowance, therefore, should be made for the cost of such 
goods and services as make up a reasonable standard of limng for the culti- 
vating class The fair pnce should also enable the cultivator to pay minimum 
wages to agncultural labourers, which we recommend elsewhere and pajunent 
of premium for crop and cattle insurance 

[ The cost of cultivation vanes according to soil and climatic conditions, 
crops produced and size of holdings and several other factors They could 
only be estimated by detailed and continuous enquines speciallj' planned and 
conducted for the purpose Such enquines, we feel, should be immediately 
undertaken by the Central Government mespectne of expenses in\ol\ed 
m such enquines Of course. Wage Boards which \\e ha\e recommended 
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elsewhere would go a great way in the revision of the cost of cultivation figures 
once arrived at by the first set of enquiries 

Until such data are available we shall have to proceed on a less scientific 
basis and maintain agricultural pnce at reasonable parity ivith agncultural 
costs The most appropnate way of aminng at such a parity is to proceed 
on the basis of cost pnce structure during a particular penod in the past 
which has been accepted to be fair to all interests concerned Adjustments, 
however, should be made in the light of changes in the basic factors affecting 
the costs of production and costs of living According to the Knslmamachan 
Committee the most suitable penod in the past for use as a base penod for 
purposes of panty is the quinquennium 1924-25 to 1928-29, and it suggests 
the fair price should be fixed between a range of pnces — ^the minimum and 
the maximum pnce to be determined in relation to existing economic 
condition 

107 We do feel that the question of combating a general economic 
depression is beyond the purview of this committee and should be tackled 
by suitable fiscal monetary measures But if the fall of pnces of agncul- 
tural commodities is more than that of prices of industnal and other goods 
entenng into the cost of cultivation and cost of living of the cultivators the 
state should see that (1) pnces do not fall below the minimum cost of 
cultivation — ^including the cost of his and his family’s budget and (2) the 
relation of agncultural pnces with industnal pnces remain at a panty which 
IS fair to agncultural producers 

We, however, feel that under no circumstances production should be 
restncted so long as there are unsatisfied needs 

108 Enforcement of Fair Price. — Regarding the method of enforce- 
ment of fair pnce of agncultural products vanous methods have been suggested 
Earlier we have referred to the scheme of pnce support of agncultural products 
by the State in countnes like the USA, Great Bntam, etc Amencan 
thinkers seem to lay the greatest emphasis on minimising interference with 
free pnce mechanism while assunng fair income to the agncultunsts Accord- 
ing to them, panty pnces have the disadvantage of stereotyping conditions 
and patterns prevalent at some histoncal penod They also prevent the 
reflection of current consumers’ choice and changed economic conditions 
Therefore, a scheme of forward pncing is recommended ivith compensatory 
pa 5 nnents whenever market pnces fall below forward pnces 

We, however, feel that the method of enforcing fair pnce of agncultural 
products adumbrated by the Knshnamachan Committee has the advantage 
of guaranteeing the interest of the producer as well as the consumer This 
scheme operates not only to assure the minimum floor price m times of 
depression to the agncultunsts but also checks pnces from soanng beyond 
a ceihng m times of scarcity 
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In order to enforce the fair price at the minimum le\cl tlie state sliould 
regulate foreign trade (specially imports) by means of tanffs, quotas and 
state trading Any international commitments undertaken b} the Goieni- 
ment of India in future should be consistent vath the requirements of pncc 
pohca 

In order to maintain market prices within the range set b\ the minimum 
and the maximum, the state should be in a position to influence supph in 
the market by ivithdrawing a part of the suppl}’' through its purchase and 
by adding to its sales as may be necessar}^ In our Chapter on Jlarkctmg 
we have recommended building of state-subsidized ware-houses at nuclear 
points throughout the country This net-work of ware-houses would greath 
facilitate the programme of stabilising agncultural pnces through st ite 
purchase and storage of agncultural commodities 

The Knshnamachan Committee has recommended a suitable adminis- 
tratn e and executive machinery in order to carr}’^ out the three-fold functions 
involved, viz , (i) formulation and lajnng dowai of the polic} to be adopted , 
(ii) determmation of minimum and maximum pnces and (iii) enforceminl 
of pnces fixed For this purpose there should be a representatn c ill Indii 
Agncultural Pnces Council, Pnee Determination Commission and a Commodit\ 
Corporation 

109 Crop Insurance — \\'hile the guarantee of fair pnee wtII a'-^-ure 
fair income to the agncultunst in times of depression, there should be some 
de\nce by which the cultivators could be protected against the hazards of 
draught, floods, hail, fire, excessive rainfall, wands plant diseases and inject 
pests This IS possible only through a scheme of state-subsidized crop 
insurance While the incidence of nsks due to death, hre and other accidents 
lends itself to actuanal measurement, in agnculture where nature plais 
a prominent part, such calculation is not possible Tins is whj crop insurance 
has not been taken up by ordinarj' insurance companies There is aho not 
sufficient data on the basis of which such schemes inaj be formulated \\ e 
are aware and w elcome the step taken by the Go\ emment of India in appointing 
a Special Officer to prepare a scheme for pilot expenments in crop insurance 
in some speciall}^ selected areas 

•is an item of “ New Deal ” programme, the late President Roose- 
lelt inaugurated a bold and far-reaching programme of crop-in=iir'’nce in 
Amenca under the auspices of the Federal Goienimciit V corporation 
designated the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation was created unde- the 
■igncultural Adjustments Act of 193S wath a capital of 100 million dolbr' 
subsidized by the Go\ emment The Corporation was practicalh part of iht. 
United States Department of Agnculture The Goa emment undenook to 
meet the admimstratia e expenses of the corporation for the tir-t kv 
e^tlmated at 5 million dollars per annum The net co't of the in'-or''.iC( 
alone was to be borne bv the fanner Tlie insured fanner wa« prot(.Ci.<d 
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against loss in yield below 75 to 50 % of Ins a\ erage yield The loss in yield 
caused by any neghgence of the farmer or for any defective method used in 
agriculture was not covered by the scheme of insurance The premium had 
to be paid in advance of seeding and could be paid in wheat or in cash equi- 
valent based on the current pnce, the rate \ arying from farm to farm 

, Crop insurance in some shape or form has been taken up in Greece, 
Germany, France, Bulgana, Denmark, Switzerland, Spain, Italy and Canada 
Everyivhere the Government haie subsidized heanl}’’ such schemes of crop 
insurance 

The Co-operative Planning Committee of the Go\ ernment of India makes 
the following comment on the possibilities of crop insurance " Crop insurance 
in India in the present circumstances, appears, m our opinion, beyond the 
scope of pnvate agencies or co-operative organisations, firstly, because of the 
lack of reliable statistical data and secondl}'’ because of the inability of the 
peasantry to bear the incidence of its cost At the same time we believe that 
some scheme will have to be devised in course of time to protect agricultural 
classes ” 

We recommend that a scheme of crop insuiance should be undertaken 
expenmentally by the State The nature, size and scope of each evpenment 
should be determined by specially trained experts The funds required for 
these experiments should be estimated in consultation with agncultural 
and actuanal experts provided by the Central Gov ernment 



CHAPTER VIII 

Agricultural Improvements 

In this chapter we bnefly discuss some of those metliods of c\tensi\c 
and intensive cultn ation by which the supply of land can be increased In 
-order to augment the pet capita income of the agncultural population either 
ne\V land should be brought under the plough or the yield per acre increased 

110 Land Reclamation — ^According to table No 1 in Lstimatcs of 
Area and Yield of Pnncipal Crops in India issued by the Economic and 
Statistical Adviser of the Ministry of Agnculture, Government of India, 
“the classihcation of area is 

I Clas’^ijicalzoii 


1 Area accordm,, to \ illagc papers 

2 Vrea under forests 

3 Vrea not a\ ailalile for cultivalion 

4 Other uncultivated land evcluding current fallows 

5 Fallow land 
b Net area sown 

7 Irrigated area 

8 Vrea sown more than onci 

From the above it is clear that quite a large area has jet to lx brought 
under the plough According to the Foodgrains Policy Committee •' 1 nnl 
Report, the countrj^ must aim at increasing the production of foodgr ini' 
annually bv^ ten million tons within the shortest possible time Out of tin ' 
10 million tons, 4 million tons could be raised from the areas to he imciiid 
by the multiqaiirpose jirojects which would begin to operate within a jxnod 
■of 10 to 15 vears 3 million tons could be raised watliin the next live vv irs 
through intensive cultivation, better manunng use of improved seed- i tc 
The balance of 3 million tons, according to the Committee, should coim from 
the culturable wa'te lands to be reclaimed vvathin a certain period 

Reclamation ot waste lands should require (1) rapid survev ol tlu'' 
areas (2) selection ol large and compact blocks of land which would lx «uii ibF 
for riising of foodgiains, namelj, nee and wheat, at a rea'^onable exp’ndituri 
of initial capital and (3) reclamation of these areas through heavv tr’ctor 
ploughing so tint they may come undei normal cultivation in future 

The Committee recommends the creition of a Central F^nd Rcclamatu'’ 
Organisation foi the purpose of reel liming sufficient area of cultivable v -"te 
lands iiKluding old fillows, weed infested lands The appcudicis E and I 


■}icra,i. 

193G-17 

to 19-15-46 

1938-59 I 

{nt Ihous at d tcrc-.) 
■101 860 ' -103 014 

62 42b b2 19 1 

63 256 b2 4 1 ' 

b8 805 bS 55b 

16 OOS 37 037 

171365 170 S06 

35 395 39 228 
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of the Report include statements showing the cost of reclaiming 2 nulhon 
acres of new land and 1 million acres of fallow 

Dr V- K R V Rao, in his minute of dissent to the report of the Food- 
grams Policy Committee puts forward the following objections to reclamation 
of hitherto uncultivated land 

(i) It IS very costh, 

(it) It involves large expenditure of foreign exchange, specially 
doHar resources, 

{j«) It requires large volumes of imported equipment and other 
matenals, which are in \ ery short supply, 

(la) It requires large quantities of domestic supply of equipment 
matenals and labour which are in short supply and which 
are most unlikel}^ to be obtained within the next five years 

(a) Much of this land may have to be put under mechanical culti- 
vation w'hich will further add to our need for imports and increase 
the country’s dependence on foreign matenals which are m 
short supply 

According to Dr Rao, aU reclamation operations for the next five 
years should be confined to deep ploughing of weed and kans infested lands 
and should not take the form of reclaiming hitherto uncultivated land, except 
to the extent that such operations may be undertaken for expenmental 
purposes and for working out in greater detail both the mechanics and the 
econoimcs of such reclamation 

\\'hile the reclamation of w’aste lands is necessari to maximise agncultural 
production, specially the production of food in the present context of scarcity, 
w'e feel that reclamation of waste lands is necessary also for setthng landless 
labourers In an earlier chapter we have recommended that cultivable 
waste lands should be used for the purpose of State farming for research 
and collective farming for settling agncultural labourers If land reclamation 
operations, as suggested by Dr Iv R V Rao, are restncted to reclamation 
of weed and kans infested areas, it will be difficult to settle these landless 
labourers because these weed and kans infested areas are parts of holdings of 
other persons Of course the contention of Dr Rao, specially for economising 
the cost of such reclamation as well as the use of matenals which are in short 
suppl}", has got great force Yet the sociological significance of such operations 
should not be lost sight of We, therefore, feel that land reclamation should 
be so planned that the two objectives, viz maximisation of agncultural pro- 
duction wath the least cost and the satisfaction of the passion of the landless 
population for being settled in land, may be fulfilled wathin the shortest 
possible time We also do not fai our the present pohci of provincial govern- 
ments of setthng reclaimed waste lands indmdualh on the basis of 10 acre 
holdmgs As stated earlier, they should be reser\ ed for State farming and 
collective farming 
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The Foodgrains Policy Committee’s Report has suggested the creation 
of a special machmerj, viz Central Land Reclamation Organisation Accord- 
ing to us, land reclamation should be done under the auspices oi the Land 
Commission and should be supenased b\ a Boird of Experts attaclud to tlie 
Commission In the course of our tours uc \ isitcd some expenmi nts m l^and 
Reclamation We are struck by the lack of planning m such red im ition 
operations There have been no adequate efforts to survej the soil, or for 
maintaining the agronomic balance In the note atrichcd to Cliapter III on 
Co-operative Farming we have examined these shortcomings m (Lt ul A\e 
therefore, feel that land reclamation should be done on i plaiiiit d basis spr cnlh 
from the point of anew of maintaining agronomic b ilancc Land reel inntwn 
should under no circumstances interfere with tin fuel and foddci ir-trics 
necessary for the agricultural popul.ition 

111 Soil Conservation — Soil coiiscn itimi is i>{ spctnl import iiic' 
in areas of heavy rainfall and where cnltnation is cirrud on m ^lopi » md 
undulating lands, protection of soil from erosion md exhaustion Ihiuiiils 
supremely important Surface soil is often w islicd im\ gullies fonn md 
plant foods are lost 

Various practices are adopted to consene the soil Aeeordmg to thrr 
American Land”, US State Department of AgrRiiltiire, 'nod t ohm mtioii 
Service, M P 596, the followang methods mai be adojited 

{a) Contouring — Farming on the eontoiir with eiiiied lininws. to 
catch rainfall , 

(6) Contour furrowing — Ploughing furrows to hold rimfall 
(c) Contour subsoiling — Breaking up more subsoil so tint it < m disorb 
more rainfall , 

{d) Terracing — ^Building r’dges or cmbinkineiits 
(e) Diversion Channels , 

(/) Strip cropping — Planting strips oi i luse-trrow mg pi nits wineh 
has the effect of holding watei and thus kciinng the ruhn u- 
cd strip below from eroding 

(g) Stubble-mulchmg— The stubbles are lift without being ploughed 
or burnt Mulching protects the sod from erosion '‘iidbirlmg 
and helps the sod to take more r unfall 
(/i) Crop rotations— Be growing legume'- winch supjde nitrogen 
for plant food 

(i) Cover crops— With a view to protect tin land from v m<^ nrd 
water erosion , 

0) Fertilising land -B\ manure oi leridi-tr-- 

{k) Drainage — ^Tor removal of exces- w itcr from well md" , 

(0 Protection of water di-posd oiitlois with erv'-t s , 
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(m) Pasture development~By growing grasses certain lands .could 
be prevented from being eroded In such cases the land may 
have to be fertilised, drained, irrigated and fenced for grazing 
control , 

(«) Gully Control— This reduces the rate of water flow within gullies 
This may be done by using grass and shrubs and by dams for 
catchmg silt , 

(o) Wood land harvesting— Cuttings of timber on sound forestry lines 

help to increase the yield , 

(p) Pond management— The object being to protect pond from erosion 

and siltration and to increase production of fish and pond ivild life 

Dr Schuhart, the soil conservation expert of the United States State 
Department made a prelmiinaiy examination of soil and water conserva- 
tion in India and submitted a report to the Government of India The contoiir 
bundmg in the Bijapur Distnct of the Bombay Province has been highly 
praised by Dr Schuhart ' 

I CThe following extract from the report may be of interest — 

“ The contour bunding, while not perfect in several respects, is the finest 
example of good-«r§)Sion cbi^EoltAfoyk that has been observed anyivhere in 
India on sloping cultivated fields The effectiveness of these contour 
bunds when supplemented by contour farming, strip cropping, crop rotation, 
the use of cover crops and green manure crops will do as fine a job of conserving 
the soil on upland cultivated fields as can be done where such highly erosive 
sloping lands must be cultivated The pasture improvement work consisting 
of contour furrows and deferred grazing is highly recommended The im- 
provement measures on these pastures are agreed to by the villagers because 
trees, which are urgently needed for fuel, are planted on the contour furrows. 
To protect the tree growth, livestock are permitted to graze these pastures 
This gives the grass a chance to recover while the trees are getting big enough 
to protect themselves 

“With some modification dictated by rainfall, erosiveness of soil and 
other local factors, the soil and water consen^ation programme as started 
at Bijapur could %vell be expanded to all of India Improvements in this work 
should constantly be looked for so that after a few years errors which now may 
be found will completely disappear” 

112 Proposals of Dr Schuhart — ^The follmvmg are the recommenda- 
tions of Dr Schuhart regarding soil conservation 

1 ” Village forests should avoid competition with agriculture Agn- 

culture,on the other hand, should not be permitted to extend into submargmal 
agncultural lands where forestry is definitely the better land use ’’ 
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2 There should be a soil erosion sun'e 3 " 

3 Soil erosion law should be made part of the constitution as it n ould 
show that “the protection of the base and the source of Inchhood, health 
and happiness of the people was gia'en national recognition ’ 

4 There should be demonstration areas How the demonstrations 
were worked out in the U S A , are explained in the report of Dr Scliuliart 
w'hich IS extracted below' 

" Individual farms were taken as units The soil sura ca or first made 
a detail soil and erosion survey of a farm shoaaang all land uses existing on that 
farm The agricultural engineer studied the needs of the farm for terraces or 
bunds and decided on the location of a'egetated outlet for excess a\ ater selected 
the site for a farm pond and considered any other engincenng feature of the 
programme on that specific farm The agronomist, in co-opcration with the 
fanner himself, decided on w'hat crops should be grown, what rotations should 
be followed, what methods of cultivation shou}d be used, what coi cr crops and 
soil building crops were desirable and considered ant other agronomic problem 
which the farmer might ha\e The forester studied the wood lands on tin 
farm and determined their condition, their possibilities of detelopmcnt and 
their proper silvicultural management The range manager computed the 
available forage on the pastures He considered means of impro\ ing pasture^' 
and then in co-operation w'lth the agronomist, planned to supplement tin 
pasture feed wath fodder, silage or haj' crops grown in rotation with other 
crops, and brought about a balance betw'een the number of In estock which tin 
farmer had and the feed necessarj' for their maintenance during the entire 
year The biologist studied the w'aste lands which were too steep and crodablc 
to be pastured or cultivated or w'hicli were not suitable for w ood lands I he-i 
areas were selected and dedicated to wald life production 

“The objective of the programme of soil and water consen at mn w^- 
to keep all the rain-w ater that fell on the land as near thcplace at which it fill 
as was possible to do and then to conduct excess rain-water into a farm pond 
w'hich could be used for fish poduction, for stocking water and in sonic inst inn '• 
for the irngation of farm gardens or to discharge it where it would do the 
least possible damage All of these plans were worked out with the finr r 
himself 

“After the plan was completed it was presented to the fanner for his 
approval After the agreement was accepted the \arimis ttcnnuw.is 
set about putting the programme into operation 

In India the basic unit of planning should be the fami \ illa^'c is the ■ ni itx 
holding IS too small for the purpose rt^arih the mode ol p' i inpv 

Dr Scliuliart saas 

“ 4 Milage has exacth the came needs a'- an iiidniduil faniih D- 
example, they need fuel and the aillagers should know how nuKh i- rt.qu re 
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to furnish their needs In a soil and water conservation programme, it would 
be the duty of the foresters to determine the acreage and the number and t\ pes 
of trees needed which would eventually supply the village requirements It 
would be the duty of the agronomists to work with the villagers on their agro- 
nomic problems such as increasing soil fertility through crop rotation, green 
manure crops and the use of fertilisers 

“ And so with other features of the programme the technicians should 
work with the villagers and the village leaders to meet the specific needs of the 
village for food, for livestock feed, for fuel and for the production of cash crops 
and cash products to maintain the purchasing power of the people of the 
village 

" Admittedly this will be a more difficult task than the task of ivorking 
on an individual farm in United States, but the problem of erosion concerns 
every villager and if properly instructed by means of demonstrations, the 
villagers can be shown how best to use their soils and yet perpetuate them for 
the use of their posterity as well ” 

113 Use of Improved Seeds and Manures —According to Dr Burns 
in “ Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development m India ”, the 
average out-turn of paddy could be increased by 30%, \iz 5% by using im- 
proved varieties, 20% by increasing manure, 5% by protecting from pests and 
diseases Even there may be no difficulty m increasing the present ai erage 
out-turn by 50%, viz 10% by variet 3 >' and 40% b)' manuring Dr Burns 
made similar estimates for wheat and jowar, bajra, maize, gram, pulses, ground- 
nuts, sugarcane, etc 

The following table gives the latest position of the areas under principal 
food crops under improved varieties of seeds 



Area ttndci improved seeds 


'Estimated area wide) 

Estimated peiccntagu 
of areavndei impro- 

Crop 

improved seed {tn 

ved vaiieties in 

mtlhons of ac) cs in , 

, 1938-39 fo> net 


1938-1939) 

1 Mheat jOiVar, gt ouiid- 



' nuts and giam 

Rices 

45 

62 

meat 

79 

22 4 

Jowar 

0 6* 

1 1-' 

Ground-nuts 

06 

67 

Gram 

02 

1 6 


* Figures for all millets {jowar, baira and ragi) but mainly jou ar 


According to the Foodgrains Policy Committee the seeds distributed 
imder the subsidized seeds distribution programme under the “ Grow !More 
Food Campaign" were often ordinary seeds purchased b}'^ the Government 
from the open market at a premium and resold to the producers on a subsidized 
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basis Apart from wasteful expenditure such practices lia'm the c-^use of 
improved agriculture b} shaking the confidence of the agriculturist in the use 
of improrcd rarictj of seeds 

We, thciefore, recommend that laigc-scile cffoits should be made to 
produce pedigree seeds by multiplying registered seed growers and by enlisting 
tne co-operation of post-basic schools which, according to our suggestion 
might be used as growers of improved variety^ of seeds The distribution of 
these pedigree seeds should be through the multi purpose co-operatn es 1 he 
multi-purpose co-operatives arc being used at present in some piovmces as the 
distributing agency But as they aie controlled by substantial peasants, full 
benefit of such distribution docs not accrue to the smaller peasantry We 
heard of many malpractices specially' black -marketing Earlier we have 
recommended reorganisation of multi-purpose co-operatn es wdiich would be 
flanked by' co-operative ]oin( fanns of small peasants and wc are confident that 
under such reorganisation these malpractices W'ould be gieatly minimised 

114 Manures — ^Imrmyard manuie \ illage and tow'n compost manure 
oil-cakes, ammonium sulphate, and bone meal are the principal organic 
and inorganic manures w'hich have been tried on small scale in India The 
main deficiency' in Indian soils is that of nitrogen and if inorganic manures 
like ammonium sulphate are used, theie should be a combination of nitrogen 
and phosphatic manures 

(a) Gjccii Manme According to the Foodgrams Policy Committee’s 
Report, the mam diflficultics in the extension of green manuring are the non- 
availability of adequate quantities of seed and investing ploughs Green 
manuring is required once in three y'ears and even in the year of manuring 
second crop can be grow'n with advantage 

(b) Fmmyard Manuic On the basis of the piesent cattle population 
the total quantity of farmyard manure is estimated at 800 million tons green 
weight and 160 millions dry weight, capable of giving 8 lakh tons of nitrogen 
per year Of these about 20% is w'astcd on the farm 40% is used as manure 
and 40% as fuel 

So that the bulk of the farmyard manure may be used in cultivation 
steps should be taken to provide equally cheap and handy' alternate supply 
of fuel to the rural population Quick growing trees may' be planted on the 
boundary W’alls of the fields and other available space in the village This 
might also work as an anti-erosion measure 

(c) Mg/d soil — Village and loicm Compost Of course there is consider- 
able scope for expanding the work of compost making out of night soil in con- 
junction with wastes and refuse in villages and tow'ns The limiting factor, 
however, would be the unwillingness of the producer to use it We have 
discussed this question also in chapter on Rural Welfare 

{d) Oil-CaJ.es The total production of oil-cakcs is estimated at 17* 
lakh tons of which 21 lakhtons are castor cake and the balance of 15 laklitons 

11 
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are used for cattle feed and manure It is not exactly known lion much is 
used for cattle feed and how much for manuring purposes 

{e) Bone Meal On the basis of the present cattle population, the 
quantity of bone meal is estimated at 1 rmllion tons a year The experts are 
of the view that a combination of bone meal with ammonium sulphate will 
be highly beneficial for agricultural production 

(/} Ammomim Sulphate Before the w'ar, India imported 80,000 
tons of ammonium sulphate, which, together with the internal production 
of 20,000 tons would give a supply of one lakh tons Out of this supply sixty 
to seventy thousand tons were used for cash crops such as tea, coffee, sugarcane, 
potato and other vegetable crops and the balance wns used for paddy 

The Smdri Fertiliser Factoi^r is designed to produce annually 3,50,000 tons 
of ammonium sulphate and is expected to start wmrking by the beginning of 
1950 \%en the Foodgrams Policy Committee reported (1948 April), the 
total imports of fertilisers were about 1,50,000 tons a year and production 
inside the country w^as 50,000 tons So, after the completion of the Smdri 
project, the Government would have a total supply of 5,50,000 tons to 6,00,000 
tons a year According to the estimate of the Foodgrams Pohc}' Committee, 
for effective manuring of the existing irrigated lands under food crops a mini- 
mum of a million tons of fertilisers wmuld be required annually Thus, even, 
after the Smdri Fertiliser Factoi^?^ comes into full operation, the country 
ivould be deficit by abount 40,000 tons a year 

Soil Analysis Because of the experience of Japan in the use of artificial 
fertilisers, expectations have been raised about the value of ammonium sulphate 
in increasing the ^neld of paddy The final report of the Famine Enquirj’^ Com- 
nussion makes the followrng comments on the use of the artificial fertilisers 

“ Little information is available as to the most suitable time for the appli- 
cation of the fertilisers, about the correct proportions of nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium for different soils and crops and the proportion m which organic 
manure should be used along wuth fertilisers In fact considerablj' more research 
andexpenment are required in regard to the use of the fertilisers before the 
Agricultural Departments will be in a position to give full and satisfactory 
advice as regards their use ” 

The Famine Commission also makes some more constructive suggestions 
“ The price for fertilisers should be w ithm the reach of the cultivators Fertiliser 
prices should be regulated m relation to the price of paddy Unless the price 
of fertilisers is reduced in periods of falling prices of padd} , due to inadequate 
manunng, soil will get depleted and its 5 leld w ould be lessened Subsidy on 
account of manunng should be judiciously administered because the policy 
should not increase unnecessarily the profits of the concerns manufacturing 
fertilisers Such concerns should be run w ith utmost economy and least profit 
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115 Double Cropping and Subsistence Farming —The fer capita 
income of the agricultural population can be increased by producing more than 
one crop Out of 170 million acres (net area sown) only 29 3 million acres are 
sown more than once In Italy there are areas where more than two crops are 
raised But unfortunately 80% of the double cropped area is unirrigated 
A very large area is left fallow which means that the whole area is not cultivated 
even once a year Akin to double cropping is the mixed cropping which is 
common in dry areas Maize with urd, bajra with moth, wheat with barley, 
wheat and gram are some of the combinations Pepper, methi or carrot can 
be groum in cotton before the latter is picked up and berseem in price fields 
before harvesting the latter 

116 Irrigation — Out of 170 million acres sown 39 2 million acres, or 
roughly 20% of the soivn area is irrigated An equal percentage of areais under 
good rainfall Therefore the question of providing immediate irrigation facility 
concerns about 60% of the soum area, leaving aside the area which would be 
reclaimed The multi-purpose projects would begin to operate not before 
10 years So there should be concentration of efforts on minor irrigation works 
like sinking of wells, tanks and tube wells Before construction of these works, 
a systematic survey of the areas is necessary Power lifts of small capacity 
may be devised and placed at the disposal of the village co-operatives For 
areas without irrigation facilities draught-resisting varieties of crops should be 
evolved To economise the use of water spray irrigation through suitable 
machines should be popularised 

117 Improved Implements — ^As for years to come one important 
objective in agricultural planning should be to offer full employment to the 
man power and bullock power engaged in agriculture, we do not favour, in 
general, mechanisation of agricultural operations Of course, there should 
be every effort to improve the implements used in agriculture We have also 
made it clear that on culturable waste lands in State and collective farms 
expenments in mechanised large-scale farming should be undertaken to find 
out the economics of such farming In other areas, increased yield should 
be the result of the use of better seeds and manures and not of any large-scale 
mechanisation While big machines worked by power may displace labour 
in agriculture, the existing labour-wasting methods should be replaced by hand 
machines in some operations There should be continuous research to carrj 
out such improvements In some of the research farms visited by us u e found 
that the improvements which are carried out are beyond the capacity of the 
small farms and agriculturists Such improvements as inverting ploughs for 
green manuring which can be easily drawn by bullocks of an average size, 
seed drills and hand-operated fans for winnowing may be useful for small 
peasants 

While the improvements should be planned and devised in the Research 
Stations there should be worskhops at nuclear points to turn out these im- 
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proved implements at cheap rates For this purpose such ^ollage artisans as 
blacksmiths, carpenters, leather workers may be given a short course of training 
and employed m the regional workshops supervised bj properlv equipped 
foremen 

118 Technical Advice — In an earlier chapter ve had occasion to 
observe that the Research carried on in the State farms have not produced 
the expected results due to absence of properly organised extension service 
The researches should be demonstrated by a specially trained servicing section 
of the reseaich organisation which may work under the Land Commission, 
and demonstrations should be, as far as possible, on the holdings of the 
agriculturists 

119 Agronomic Balance — One of the fundamentals of a balanced 
agrarian economy is to provide for 20 to 25% of ever green This can be done 
through a well-planned policy of afforestation and re-forestation 

Earlier in this chapter we have shown the area under forests Forests 
may be generally classed under two heads — State Forests and Village Forests 

According to our scheme the village forests would pass under the control 
of the village panchayat Care should be talcen to develop the village forests 
with the technical assistance made available through an appropriate authority 
under the Land Comnussion The milage forests must provide cheap fuel, 
matenals for green manuring and for agricultural implements to the local 
peasants 

State forests should not be run on a revenue based policy Ihey should 
also be properly developed through afforestation and re-f orestation and should 
be of use to the agncultural population Suitable agro-industries should be 
organised for the maximum utilisation of the forest wealth of the country 

120 Pasture and Fodder — It is common knowledge that the cattle 
population of India has got a poor physique and, like human population, 
requires a balanced diet Shri S K Talapatra, Physiological Chemist of the 
Government of Assam, in his deposition before the Committee mamtamed 
that green grass contains a high percentage of water and the cattle fed on this 
fodder cannot get adequate nutrition He referred to his researches on aquatic 
indigenous grasses and another variety of highland grass which might make up 
the deficiencies in the food of the cattle population We feel that such resear- 
ches should be encouraged and balanced cultivation’^ should also aim at provid- 
ing a balanced diet to the cattle population 

121 Crop Planning —In an earlier chapter we have referred to the 
control under which agricultural operations will have to be earned on in the 
interest of crop planning Such crop planning should be based on the census 
of requirements of the total population of the country, human as well as bovine, 


* See note on Balanced Cultivation 
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on the basis of a balanced diet, and requirements of an adequate standard of 
li\mg Shn R K Nigam made detailed calculations on the basis of 1951 
population figures of the Indian Union The calculations are appended to this 
report A.fter the census of requirements of evei^^ village, region, district, 
and the province and the countr\ , there must be a crop plan so that the countrj 
may be self-sufficient within a certain peiiod 

In our chapter on Machinerj of Land Management we have recommended 
that the crop plan should be operated by the Central Land Commission But the 
plan should be ei olved on the basis of a centralised-cum-decentralised planning 
In other words the productne capacitv and the requirements of each zone and 
that of the whole country should be properly integrated In the context 
of a scarciti of food there should be priority of food crops over cash crops 
Under the Bomba}' Growth of Rood Crops Act, 1944, Bombay Government 
ha\ e taken pow'er to prescribe the maximum proportion of food crops and the 
minimum proportion of food crops to be grown M'here the proportion is 
contra! encd, the cultivator is punishable w'lth a fine of Rs 50 m relation 
to e\ cr\ acic or less 

W L recommend that as far as normal times are concerned, reliance should 
be placed on fiscal-economic measures bj offering inducements to achieve the 
ends of crop planning rather than by physical control Ultimately, such 
regulation should be attained through social education 

As the objective of agiicultural production is to provide a balanced diet 
to the people and as the suppl} of land maj be inadequate for such a purpose 
in spite of intensive cultivation it maj be necessary to introduce in our agri- 
cultural production such high-} lelding crops as sweet potatoes, tapioca and 
potatoes and to change the food habits of the people so that the use of land 
mav be economised 

Jhe Foodgrains PoliC} Committee in its final report observ'es that as 
agiinstthe yield per acre of about 8 to lOmaunds in respect of wffieat and rice, 
the yields per acre of potatoes and sw'eet potatoes are estimated at about 50 
and 100 maurds per acre In comparing these yields the fact must be taken 
into account that potatoes and sweet potatoes contain nearly 71 and 66% 
moisture as against about 10% moisture in rice and w'heat On dry matter 
basis the yield per acre of potatoes, and sweet potatoes, therefore, w'orks 
out at 12 maunds for potatoes and 35 maunds for sw'eet potatoes per acre 
An additional factor for consideration is that while the pnncipal cereal crops, 
particular!} millets, are grown not only for grain but also fodder, potatoes and 
sweet potatoes hav e little value as fodder 

It has been suggested that the use of dry or dehydrated potatoes and 
sweet potatoes as an admixture with flour may afford considerable relief to the 
present food shortage The proposal, however, is fraught with such practical 
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difficulties as quick deterioration of mi\ed flour of wheat and potatoes and 
sweet potatoes Besides from the nutntional angle, this should not be en- 
couraged, as such food with an abundance of carbo-hydrates, without an 
adequate complement of proteins and fats might make the population liable 
to anaemia, dysentei}’-, diarrhoea, digestive troubles, nervous diseases, ulcers 
and skin-diseases The report of the Agrarian Problem Enquir}'' Committee 
of the Cochin Stated states that west of India and all over the land in the south 
seas, people consume quite a lot of sweet potatoes and tapioca and suffer from 
the diseases mentioned above Though fish is readily available, 3 '^et the mam 
deficiency in diet in this area is animal and vegetable proteins and mtainins, 
particularly Vitamin ‘ B ’ 

There has been a suggestion that groundnut cakes, which provide proteins, 
may be mixed wnth wheat flour for human consumption Groundnut crop is 
comparatively easy to grow on light soils It is a leguminous crop w'hich might 
help land recoup its fertilitj^ and provide useful fodder It is also a rotation 
crop But xmless w'e increase the total supply of groundnut cake, which is 
put at one million tons today and has a keen demand for manuring purposes as 
well as cattle feed, such admixture of groundnut cake wrth wffieat flour for 
human consumption has not much practical possibility 

122 Consolidation of Holdings — In an earlier chapter we referred to 
the question of consolidation of holdings by wffiich the fields held by indn iduals 
or by co-operative joint farms could be made contiguous and it maj’-be possible 
to pass from one to the other without traversing any land but his own To 
bnng about this feature by design, consolidation of holdings becomes 
essential 

The Punjab has been a pioneer in undertaking this important reform of 
elmunatmg fragmentation of holdings In 1936, a Consolidation of Holdings 
Act was passed which provided a certain measure of compulsion Operations, 
how'ever, took time, as even in the Act, it w'as necessary to secure consent of 
the 2/3 of the landholders before effecting consolidation compulsonlv Inade- 
quacy of trained staff had been another difficulty Statutor}^ pro% ision tor 
consolidation of holdings also existed in the Central Provinces and operations 
were completedm 2,476 villages m Chhatisgarh division In the United Provin- 
ces, for a number of years, consohdation w’as encouraged through co-operative 
movement, but progress w'as verj'' slow In 1940 the Consolidation of Holdings 
Act w'as passed On account of dearth of trained officers, consolidation efforts 
did not make much progress 

In January 1948, the Government of Bombay passed a Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act The Act provides for the determination 
of the local area for the purpose of the operations of consolidation 1 he Pro- 
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vincial Government ma 3 ’-, after such enquir^'^ as it deems fit and after con- 
sultation \nth the Distnct Advisorj^ Committee appointed by it, provisionally 
settle for any class of land m any local area, the minimum area that could be 
cultivated profitably as a separate plot Such a plot is called a standard plot 
No land m any local area shall be transferred or partitioned so as to create a 
fragment The transfer or partition of ani^ land contrary to the provisions 
of this Act shall be void and the owner of anj'' land so transferred or partitioned 
shall be liable to pay such fine not exceeding Rs 20 as the collector ma 5 ^ subject 
to the general orders of the Provincial Government, direct The scheme 
prepared by the Consolidation Officer shall provide for the payment of com- 
pensation to any owmer who is allotted a holding of less market value than that 
of his original holding and for the recovery of compensation from any owner 
who is allotted a holding of greater market value than that of his original 
holding 

We feel that consolidation of holdings would not make much headwa}^ 
if it IS left to the work of co-operative societies or if it is to be achieved under 
an arrangement in which 2 3 of landholders must agree before the consolidation 
could be done compulsonl 3 ^ We, therefore, recommend that the method 
suggested by the Bomba}^ Government Act should be adopted in other Pro- 
vinces Of course, quick and adequate arrangements should be made for 
training of the personnel for consolidation operations 

123 Tea and Coffee Plantations — Fi om the depositions of the various 
witnesses, specially in Assam and Bengal, we are convinced that there should 
be an immediate enquiry about the requirements of land of these plantations 
for the maintenance of their present production All surplus land above their 
reqmrements should be resumed and should be put under production of food 
crops Of course, the value of tea and coffee as dollar-eamer may indicate 
increase of production and acreage under such plantations Tea gardens and 
plantations should also be brought under the scheme of general assessment if 
they hold fee simple grants 

It has also been placed before us that so far as the production of tea and 
coffee IS concerned it may be done by individual cultnators Companies 
owning these plantations arrange only" for manufacturing, grading, packing 
and labelling As a matter of fact, in the U P , in the tea estates, hereditary 
rights have been given to cultivators except to { acre holders W'e feel that 
the concerns should be taken over by'’ the Land Commission on payment of 
reasonable compensation and the tillers should be brought into direct relation 
with the Land Commission The operations vhich are being earned out by 
these companies today may be done by suitable co-operative concerns 

124 Animal Husbandry — The motive pouer of our agrarian econo- 
my IS the bullock The cow is both the gner of milk and the supplier of this 
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motive power Domestic animals form an integral part in tlie cycle of rural 
life in that they provide manure to feed the soil The earth produces the plant, 
man eats the gram, the animal consumes the stalk and leaves, and both return 
to the soil valuable humus If this c\ cle is broken at anj'- stage it impoverishes 
life, both of man and beast 

Wherever we went \\ e realised a lack of appreciation of these obvious 
facts in the condition of the animals which we found dwarfed and emaciated 
There was no evidence of any serious attempt to maintain, and much less to 
breed up, the quality of cattle Even where there has been a tradition of 
building up the qualitj^ of cattle (such as that of Sahiwal, Hariana, Kangayam, 
or Ongole) now there is a trend to e\poit the best ones out of the country The 
milk suppliers of cities like Bomba}'^ make irreparable inroads into the existing 
stock by disposing of their best milkers when dry to butchers All city milk- 
men should be licensed and should be kept under a contract to report when the 
milk animals become drj In the past few years, the meat requirements of the 
Military has depleted even the common stock of vorking animals There is 
thus not sufficient animals to meet the requiiements of the field and that of the 
agro-industnes 

To meet the great shoitage of draught cattle and milk cows which cannot 
be made good by normal methods immediately, we would suggest, as an emer- 
gency measure, that resort should be had to artificial insemination using well 
selected buUs and cows It is calculated that artificial insemination increases 
fifty-fold the usefulness of the bull 

Wherever possible, while planning, to ensure fodder and pasture, 10 cents 
of wet lands should be reseived foi e'very head of cattle used 

If agriculture is to be resuscitated and made capable of bearing the strain 
of a growing population, animal husbandr}?^ must be given its due share of 
attention Our country was reputed to have the largest animal population 
of the world, estimated at about 33%, while it is probably the lowest in quality 
Steps have to be taken to conserve, preser\ e and improve the stock 

Conservation Care should be taken that the best animals are not 
slaughtered For this purpose institutions should be started to take carO 
of dry cows Such institutions should be built up in places where fodder, pasture 
lands for exercising the animals and favourable climatic conditions and plenty 
of water are available Good stud bulls have to be maintained at such centres 
and all scrub bulls should be castrated under law 

Preservation and Maintenance Such veterinary service as exists are 
neither efficient in then working nor are adequate in supply The equipment 
of the few dispensaries or hospitals is unsatisfactory This is because t 
system followed is alien to the agricultural population and does not have their 
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confidence In times past our animal physicians used local herbs and readily 
available materials At present this old system vould seem to be fast dis- 
appearing The few scattered veterinary colleges are not adequate to tram 
men to meet the needs of the country-side This Department should function 
to keep both milk and draught cattle in fit condition and its services should be 
freely available 

Improvement Great many cattle breeding centres have secured foreign 
buUs — ^Holstein, Jersey, etc These have produced a hybrid class which soon 
loses the good qualities of both sides of the original stock This crossbreeding 
IS a short time policy It has damaged the strains cultivated through centuries 
of careful breeding Our attempt should be to breed up the local varieties 
Though the work is laborious in operation and low in yielding results, yet it is 
the only sure method of meeting the requirements of the cultivators in a per- 
manent w'ay 

Dairying Though, as has already been stated, our country- possesses 
the largest number of cattle yet, taking the milk yield, it is amongst 
the poorest producers In a country w-herc the population is preponderantly- 
vegetarian the needs of nutrition calls for a large consumption of animal 
proteins in the form of milk E\ en in meat eating countries like U K and 
USA milk consumption per capita per day is 41 oz and 36 oz respectively 
while in our country it is barely 5 oz In the last year, Madras Government 
alone had spent about Rs 2\ crores for the import of milk pow-der to prepare 
reconstituted milk for the public and the hospitals This milk is said to be 
devoid of all vitamins and to hav-e lost some of its nutritive v-alue Therefore^ 
m the interest of the w-ell-being of the people, it is incumbent to develop dairying 
as an industry- 



products by means which wall retain full nutritive value This is specially so 
when there is a larg-e food shortage in our countr3^ It is estimated that from 
8 to 10% of the food values of these grams is lost b)’- mill processing Slany 
of these industries can also employ women labour 

The implements for these industries requires to be improved The manu- 
facturing of such implements will provide ample employment to the village 
carpenter and blacksmith 

Oil pressing by village ghanis or kolhus has been a very ii idespread industry 
giving full time occupation to millions of telis A great many^ of these have been 
thrown out of occupation largely because of their lack of capital They hav e 
not been able to store oil seeds dunng season and have been obliged to buy' 
back the oil seeds from towns to which merchants and sowkars had transported 
these at the time of harvest Our multi-purpose co-operative societies can well 
step into this to perform this function and stock the seeds from the oil seeds 
producers and give it to the telis for crushing, and dispose of the oil to the 
consumers and the oil cake to the cattle-breeding centres for cattle-feed and to 
farmers for manure 

It would be possible to meet our present food shortage to some extent 
by inducing people to include a small percentage of oil cake m their food 
Dieticians tell us that the protein contained in groundnut oil-cake is next only 
to milk as a human source of this factor of nutntmn Expenments show that 
when groundnuts are well cleaned and crushed, the oil-cake can be used as 
human food if such oil-cake is dned and ground into pow der and mixed wnth 
about 20 times its quantity of wheat flour 

If w e are to make gur from sugar-cane we shall have to place thousands of 
acres of highly fertile and irrigated lands under sugar-cane About 40 lakh acres 
of land suitable for raising cereals is occupied by sugar-cane in India 60% 
of this land is under irrigation, which means that sugar-cane thrives on fertile 
land, preferably irrigated Dieticians consider that the present per capita 
consumption of gur and sugar, which is 26 5 lbs ought to be increased to 46 lbs* 
This would involve a further increase of cane acreage to the tune of 30 lakh acres. 
To relieve the pressure on such lands as can w^ell grow' other cereals it w'ould 
be better to obtain our gur requirements and sugar as far as possible from palm 
trees Date palms and palmyrah trees largely grow' on waste-lands and require 
hardly' any nurturing The existing number of palm trees is estimated in the 
neighbourhood of 5 crores Of these about 1 crore may be considered as already' 
being utilised for the present annual production of palm gur in Madras and 
Bengal and for the supply of toddy in the provinces where complete prohibition 
has not yet been introduced From the remaining, about four crores of palms, 
it may' be possible to produce about 17} lakh tons of gur Thus potential palm 
gur production can be an immediate remedy for relieving 6| lakh acres for 
producing more cereals w'lthout disturbing the supply of sugar and gur Hence 
It w'ould be best to promote this industry' which is the positive aspect of a 
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programme of prohibition The erstwhile toddy tappers could well be harness- 
ed to palmyrah gur production and their women-folk Mill boil the juice into 
gur and where necessar}^ conveit it into sugar 

In many advanced countries bees are reared not onlj- for the honey thej' 
store but in a large measure also for the cross-pollination of crops resulting 
from the activities of the honej'’ bees Such cross-pollination improies the 
crops , this benefits the farmer Honey is also a valuable food product, apart 
from being a useful agent m medicine This industry is not a whole-time 
industry nor does it require much equipment All that is needed is a little 
training in handling the bees and a study of their social habits 

Poultry farming ivill pronde, apart from the meat and eggs, good manure 
for the fields from the droppings of the birds , and in the cattle-shed, tliey are 
good nurses to save the animals from ticks and other insects that make their 
abode in the fur of domestic animals 

Sheep and goat reanng is doubly useful They are a source of food, 
supplying flesh and milk . their skins proxnde a useful type of leather and the 
wool and the hairs will supply the matenals for blankets and ropes 

In the village tanks properly cultured fishes of aifferent kinds will not onlj 
keep the water of the tank clear and pure but wall also prevent mosquito breed- 
ing as they eat up the larvae In nce-eating areas certain amount of \ aluabk 
animal protein required in a balanced diet is supplied by fish and eggs, and 
therefore, fishenes are a necessar)'’ part of village life where the population is 
largely rice-eating 

It IS not necessary to go into the details of dairy farming in our coiintr}^ 
where the population is fully aware of the benefits of dairy products The 
farmer’s interest in the dairy, apart from the supply of milk, is the obtaining 
of his motive power — ^buUocks In addition to male animals e\ en dr}- cow s arc 
yoked to the plough in many parts of the country because of the scarcity of 
draught cattle 

The preservations of vegetables and other foods toU provide good deal of 
occupation dunng the season for women and children 

129 Textile, etc — The farmer can supply cotton, mulberry and castor 
leaves as also wool , but these ha\ e to be converted into consumer goods 
Cotton will have to be ginned, spun and w'oven to Khadi cloth, the wool 
similarly will have to be woven Silk is obtained by reanng w'orms that In e 
on the leaves of mulberry and castor plants The cocoons spun by these worms 
wall have to be reeled and thrown into silk thread winch wall in its turn ha\ e to 
be woven into weanng apparel This gives employment to both skiUed labour 
and an opportunity for the expression of \ lUage art In addition to w oollen 
articles, carpets and blanket-making will form another useful industry' 
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It IS needless to say that the skins of the vanous animals will provide 
occupation for chamars and mochis and leather for the many requirements 
of the viUager, for chappals, for motes, belting and other leather goods 

We have already mentioned the carpenter and the blacksmith These 
artisans supply great many of the implements needed on the farm as weU as 
shape many matenals required in house building and in the household 

130 Forest Industries — ^Where the villages are in the proximity of 
forests there are a great many industries that can be followed on the basis 
of raw matenals available from the forest Here we may state that the 
forest policy of the government should not be merely one calculated to bnng 
in the largest amount of revenue One of the chief functions of the forests is to 
provide raw matenals for industries This aspect has not been fuUy developed 
The shortage of fuel indicates that the forests should be planted with quick 
growing plants to supply firewood and charcoal It already supplies teak, 
and other wood necessary for houses and furniture The collection of forest 
production itself -will afford a profitable occupation to women and partly 
disabled persons 

Our countiy, especially Bihar and the Central Provinces, has almost a 
monopoly in the supply of lac from which electric fittings and vanous types of 
lacquers and toys can be made There is also a very important outlet for the 
expression of the artistic sense of the village 

Even now, large number of persons make their living by distilling essential 
oils from forest plants If forest planning is properly earned out w'e may be 
able to develop this industry 

Our forests abound in bones w'hich will form the raw matenal for bone- 
meal making Bone-meal is a very valuable source of phosphates when used 
as a manure Of course the bones can also be used m such industries as making 
buttons and combs 

The rotting leaves in the forests when -collected from the ground can be 
used as a good source of humus for our fields the fertility of which is today 
largely in need of being built up 

Many parts of our country like the Punjab, the U P and some parts of 
Kathiawad and South India are rich in types of soil that can be utilised for 
high class earthenware and porcelain In places where such matenals can be 
had, ceramics on a cottage basis should be encouraged High temperature 
kilns needed should be provided by our co-operatives 

Raw matenals for glass-making also abound in our country Even 
the poorest in the land amongst our women-folk wear bangles which are 
considered more or less indispensable ornaments Hence we have in bangle- 
making an industry with a wide market 

Tile and bnck-making is also an industry m universal demand which can 
be earned on practically in every i illage 
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Many parts of our country suffer from an overdose of alkaline effen^escent 
earth, commonly known as sajp math If such deposits are remoi ed from the 
surface, the fertility of the soil is increased Sajji matti so removed is nch in 
sodium carbonate which can be easily extracted and converted into caustic 
lye, from which soap can be prepared Such milage soap-makmg wall, 
therefore, not only proi ide a cleansing agent but also contnbute to the fertility 
of the soil 

In most localities where there are streams, rivulets and nvers, different 
t 3 T)es of reeds are a^ ailable These can be made into baskets and mats for 
local use, but some of them have great indiistnal possibilities In Patumadai, 
they have a high quahtj’’ of reed taken from the stream that passes through 
the village (such sources should be freely available) Stnpped into 16s and 
32s , woven into mats wath cotton or silken warps, they produce mats w'hich 
fetch pnces running into 3 figures This is a highly skilled industry which can 
be practised where such quality reeds are ai'ailable 

India holds a high place as a fibre supplier of the world These fibres aie 
commonly found in most villages The best known are jute, linseed and coir 
On these depends a vanet}'' of industnes such as rope making, and weamng 
of carpets 

From waste matenals of fibrous articles paper-making by hand process 
IS possible With the dnve for literacy and the growing need for writing 
matenals, paper-making bids fair to become a very thnmng industry Hand- 
made paper holds a unique place in the world for its durability Practicall}'- all 
the paper used for documentary purposes in the courts of law, for insurance 
pohcies, for university diplomas and currency notes are examples of hand lifted 
paper from mill prepared pulp With proper equipment co-operative societies 
can supply pulp made from village waste to trained vatman who wall lift 
paper which will then be taken over by the co-operative societies and 
finished according to the demand as wTiting paper, packing paper drawing 
paper, etc 

Another industry based on paper pulp is the production of artistic to 3 S 
such as the ones at present made at Jaipur, Kashmir and other places 

The above enumeration and descnption of ullage and cottage industnes 
IS not exhaustive It is merely indicative of the possible lines into which our 
surplus population could be tiained as valuable producers of articles in great 
demand To make this possible we have indicated that the co-operati\ e society 
should play the central part in the supply of raw matenals, prondmg expert 
guidance and supply finance and help in marketing also All these industnes 
naturally cannot be taken up m every village After proper suner^ and 
collection of information on the \ anous problems mr^olved, the industnes to 
be advocated in a specific area should be decided on and launched upon If 
this is done satisfactonly, we are confident that our objectire of finding full 
employment for the displaced labour and the under-emplo 3 ^ed persons will be 
attained 



CHAPTER X 
Rural Welfare 

131 Introduction No agrarian refoirn will be complete unless it 
covers the aggregate life also of the villagers The villagers in most parts 
of the country live in segregation It is only in the South-West coast and 
on some of the hills that people live on their own holdings Under conditions 
prevailing in the latter case, a great many of the problems ansing out of group 
life are minimised For instance, drainage ceases to be a problem as water 
used in each household can be easily disposed off on their own holdings Simi- 
larly, the problem of scavenging practically disappears Water supply will 
not raise much difficult}/ if either mountain streams, spnngs or nearby wells 
are available 

Group hfe, while it has its own advantages, bnngs with it many questions 
which involve social considerations This bnngs us to the subject matter of 
this chapter, viz social welfare Under this heading we shall consider housing, 
sanitation, health, education and cultural activities 

132 Housing — ^The housing sites have become far too crowded for 
the needs of the population Apart from this, many of the agncultural 
labourers who are Hanjans are not even allowed to enter certain parts of the 
village site Although the different provinces have passed laws enabling 
Hanjans to enter even temples, granting them equal nghts in the use of schools 
and wells, yet in practice, much of this is a dead-letter Agncultural labourers 
who are mostly Hanjans are settled away from the main Milage Such sites 
are the property of the landlords themselves Hence should any dispute anse 
betvveen the landlord and his labourer the instrument of eviction is always 
a^allable to keep the labourer under control We have recommended else- 
where that village sites should be owned by the village community as well as a 
scheme of housing for agricultural labourers under which much of these evils 
of exploitation would be eliminated Village sites, however, need to be enlarged 
to provide sufficient area for the increased population with space for modem 
amenities such as gardens, playgrounds, etc There should be no distinction 
m the allotting of the sites between the different interests Social equality 
should be the basis of ^ illage life 

Such sites should be on high level allowing for natural drainage The 
\ illage lanes should provide enough room for at least two carts to pass abreast 
There should be a central place allotted for the school, market, meeting ground, 
hospital and panchayat offices The houses themselves should be well arranged 
to allow for adequate a entilation and cleanliness The village site should be 
at least about a furlong av^ay from the trunk roads so as to minimise the 
nuisante of heavy motor traffic affecting the health of the people If the 
villagers are on the trunk roads, detours outside the village, should be provided 
for through traffic 
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In one or t\\o villages where the Panchaj^ats vere vorhing veil, the 
\ illagers v ere required to build bnck and mortar drains m front of their houses 
The matenals necessary were proMded bj^ the Go\emment vhile each house- 
holder was held responsible for building the drain in front of his ovii house 
These were brought together at the end of the railage and carried into the field 
through drains built by combined effort This t5^pe of co-operatn e eftort to 
-keep the railage clean is commendable and is easilj^ implemented if the right 
spint is prevalent 

The houses also could be built by the r illagers themselr es but the or erall 
bluepnnt for the rr'hole rallgge should be follorr ed The plan for each r illage 
house should be passed by a competent authority 

Village lanes should be built of matenals ar ailable in the neighbourhood 
such as gravel, rubble, etc It should not cost much in terms of moner Ther 
should be built by common contnbution of laboiii bj the inhabitants The 
maintenance ma} also be done co-operatir elj' all the houses m one lane being 
held responsible for the maintenance of the public tlioroughfare in front of their 
houses 

133 School Grounds — The e\tent of landgir en for tlie school building 
and play grounds rrall depend on the population of the school-going childien 
We contemplate compulsor) basic education up to the age cf 14 This mil 
involve large accommodation for schools Village schools rvill hare anagii 
cultural bias Farms attached to schools should, as far as possible, be run on 
self-sufficient basis, so that tliej’’ may grow not merely r egetables and fruits 
but also grains rr'hich mil meet the mid-day meal needs of the school children 
If there is any surplus it mayr be sold For this purpose adequate land for 
cultir'ation should be prornded not rrithin the r illage site but in nearbr cul 
turable lands Where there are post-basic schools centered round agnciiltun 
as an occupation, the higher grades of such schools mar'^ find it profitable to 
concentrate on the production of selected seeds for the rrhole riUagc Ther 
may obtain from the regional authority^ the licence for seed-gromng This 
item on their curriculum mil be a valuable source of income to their school 

134 Markets — Under our scheme good defl of the exchange of the 
commodities amongst the villagers rvould come under the multi-purpose 
co-operative society Such an institution rrould require space for the multi- 
farious actiruties for the daily transactions Apart from this they" rrould liar c 
to possess bonded rvarehouses, storage for the annual production of the r illage 
and rvorkshops for the artisans rrorking under their superrision, adequate 
provision has also to be allorved for open giounds round about the building? 
for cai ts and other transport r eludes for loading and unloading 

135 Meeting Ground — ^Under our scheme a good deal of the local 
affairs are to be managed by local talents This would necessitate facilities 

12 
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for the villagers to meet together and discuss and decide on all matters afiectmg 
their welfare A fairly large area should be left out foi this purpose 

136 Panchayat Offices — ^Nearby this meeting ground should be the 
Panchayat Offices where public notices and announcements will be put up. 
These will also provide accommodation for enquiry into disputes and settling 
of arbitration cases and conducting business of the village cnic life The 
Panchayat wiE be formed as provided for in ah earlier chapter They mU 
have direct responsibility for the maintenance of village roads, watei supply, 
sanitation, admimstiation of justice, education and health semces Every 
viEage should conduct such public utilities ivith its own initiative 

137 Social Secuntj’’ — ^The Panchayat will arrange to raise funds for 
the welfare of those members of the village who are in any way afflicted These 
funds may take the form of contnbutions at the han^est time, or voluntary 
sennee or donations We have visualised a form of life m which the responsi- 
bility for social welfare is diffused amongst the whole population Therefore, 
when a person is not in a position to help himself either due to illness, physical 
disablements or superannuation, the village as a whole has a responsibility 
to discharge A scheme of social secunty may be operated by equal contn- 
butions from the Government as well as the milage people 

When heads of families or working members fall ill or, due to circum- 
stances beyond their control, are unable to provide for their famihes, suitable 
arrangements should be made by the Panchayat to see that such famihes are 
not left ivithout protection or sustenance 

138 Hospital — Some convenient space should oe allotted where medical 
aid would be made available to the villagers For senous cases adequate 
ward accommodation should be provided for in-patients These will only 
deal with minor ailments but more senous cases will have to be moved into 
taluka or district hospitals The treatment given in these village dispensanes 
will be simple remedies which are locally available or can be prepared from 
herbs ere found in the vicinity The need for adequately equipped maternity 
and child welfare centres can hardly be over-emphasised 

139 Health-— The prevention of diseases is in many respects more 
important than provisions for curing them For this purpose adequate 
propaganda should be carried on to improve the diet of the locality and bring 
it closely to the requirements of a balanced diet Every hut should have 
adequate outlet for the kitchen smoke 

While the cultivator finds difficulty in obtaining an adequate supply 
of manure, our rural habits are such that a good deal of available manure 
IS wasted ’ It is calculated that the night-soiI when converted into manure 
will yield about Rs 3 to Rs 4 worth of manure per head per annum From this 
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it can be seen, how a most important source of wealth which maj run rsell 
into about Rs 100 crores per annum by itself, not taking into account the 
possible increase in production by the use of this wealth, is not utilised 

At the moment there is a considerable amount of unscientific prejudice 
against the use of night-soil for manure purposes If proper compost manure 
IS prepared out of house-sweepings, dried and green lea\es and night-soil 
along with urine, the resulting material will form a highly nutntne soil food 
The land m our countrj'-, because of neglect, has lost a good deal of its fertility 
and IS getting exhausted If we have to restoie the fertility of the soil no 
effort IS too small to be taken into account 

We recommend that proper steps should be taken to conserve this valuable 
source of soil food For this purpose manui e making and compost preparation 
may even be turned into a profitable industry If the individual villagers 
have any compunctions in taking care of night-soil we suggest that attractive 
subsidies should be offered by the Government to contractors who would 
undertake to perform this valuable service to societj'^ Such contractors 
should be kept under close supervision to see that they do not exploit the 
services of Bhangis, and such other labour thatthey may be utilising in carrying 
on this industry and the price of such manure should be so fixed that tin 
cultivators may use it The compost when prepared by such contractors 
should be examined by experts to see that thej have been pioperlj matured 
It will be only after this that the manure should be made available foi spreading 
in the field 

140 Manure Pits — ^At the present time, though the enterpnsing 
( ultivator preserves all the manure he can, yet because of fuel shortage many 
cultivators are tempted to use cattle dung for fuel Care should be taken to 
see that the cattle dung and the urine are properly preserved to provide the 
maximum manure for agricultural purposes The manure pits should b( 
kept beyond the house site and far aw'ay from the source of water 

141 Water — In choosing the village sites, care should have been taken 
in regard to the availability of good drinking water in the locality, either 
from a river, tank or well If the water is from a river adequate precautions 
should have to be taken to bring the water down from higher up the river to 
make sure that it is not polluted by the village dirt 

If it IS from a tank, the water should be taken not directl> from the tank 
but by a well dug near it to afford natural filtration The tank itself should be 
safeguarded from animals approaching it and dirtying the water The bunds 
of these tanks may be planted with fruit trees or vegetable gardens which wall 
form by themselves a satisfactory barrier to keep the animals aw a} 
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If the water is obtained from 3 %\ell, as far as possible, precaution should 
be taken that the uell water is not polluted b^ washing of clothes andpots 
and by people bathing in the proximity The best way is to seal the wgll 
and put up an overhead tank to which w^ater may be pumped up either ty 
hand or bullock power From the overhead tank the supply of w^ater mav 
be given through pipes 

All these precautions in regard to water should also be taken b_y the 
co-operative effort of the \ illagers 

142 Education — ^Ve have already referred to basic education while 
dealing wuth school buildings Ever)' child under 15 should be provided 
with full facilities for education under the Nai Talim scheme and children of 
below school-going age should have pre-basic schools and those abor e basic 
standard may ha\e to go to either the tehsil tow or the district town for 
post-basic education unless the village itself is large enough to warrant such 
a school in the vicinity 

These basic schools wall be centres of social activities wEere all parents 
and other adults wall meet together on a common platform Evert' basic 
school IS expected to be in touch wath the homes of their children and waD 
naturally act as a centre of adult education A good deal of responsibility 
wU therefore fall on the shoulders of the basic school teachers to introduce the 
reforms in the vanous aspects of railage life suggested above 

143 Cultural Activities — ^To allow ample scope for the der elopment 
of the youth, Gram Sewak Sanghs should be organised to enable them to 
provide facilities for common social life Such Gram Sew'ak Sanghs will 
w ork in co-ordination w ith the Ihllage Panchayat and multi-purpose co- 
operatii'e society Through these youth organisations, a good deal of the 
village sanitation and the programme for health and hygiene can be earned 
out Such )'Oung people can also organise local festivals and meetings They 
may take part in all public affairs under the leadership of the older men They 
may orgamse themseh es to prorude voluntar)' police corps for the protection of 
life and property of the milage They may also provide -volunteers to fight 
natural calamities such as floods, epidemics, etc They can conduct small 
study circles acquainting the members withhistor), local traditions andhabits 
of the people They ma) hold parties where folk tales and folk songs may be 
used to educate and entertain the local people They may arrange for recrea- 
tion based on folk dances and on study of folk art and local hobbies They 
wiE also be responsible for setting up dramas, kirtans and bhajans Such 
actmties will brmg about common understanding and unity amongst the 
members 

144 Village Libraries —With the spread of education, it wall be 
necessar)' to have a selected coUectionof books suitable for boththe )oung and 

the old 
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Alongside we ma> ha\e collections of samples of hand\mork in the 
form of an exhibition These mil gne ideas of design, pattern and also 
help in spreading village art 

While much will depend on Government help bj" va}' of finance and 
technical guidance, the organisation of rural welfare can be greatl} facilitated 
if the Congress organisation and indmdual Congressmen and w omen take up 
Gandhiji’s constructn'e programme in right earnest 



CHAPTER XI 
Agricultural Statistics 

145. Absence of Agricultural Statistics —One of the biggest handi- 
caps m formulating sound agricultural policies is the absence of adequate and 
reliable agricultural statistics In ryotwari as well as most of the temporarily 
settled zamiiidan aieas there is an elaborate system of land records, but one 
which IS primarily devised for the collection of land revenue In the permanently 
settled zamindari tracts, even these records are not there But what needs 
to be realised is that the statistics collected for the purposes of land revenue, 
however perfect, are hardly the type of statistics which would prove useful 
for the purpose of framing agricultural policies Take the simple case of crop 
yields The revenue authorities are interested in ]ust ascertaining whether 
a partial or a full remission is necessary A much more accurate estimate 
would, however, be necessary if, for example, the results of the Grow More 
Food Campaign are to be assessed 

Much can be said about the manner in which the present agricultural 
statistics are collected A sample survey recently conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Economics Section of the University School of Economics, Bombay, 
to test the accuracy of the land records, revealed that the records were very 
faulty and unreliable As an example of their unreliability, w'e may cite the 
example of cotton In 1944-45, the All-India forecast of cotton production 
was found to be 22% lower when compared wdh the available check data on 
actual production such as ginning and pressing returns, consumption by mills, 
etc 


No useful purpose will be served by detailed criticism of the existmg 
methods and machinery for the collection of agricultural statistics, because 
no mere amendment of the existing system will meet the reqmrements of 
the situation The problems need to be viewed afresh in the context of 
contemplated reconstruction of agriculture 

146 Statistician and Agricultural Economics —The foremost ques- 
tion IS to determine what statistics are essential for the formulation of agn- 
cultural policies It is necessary to point out that this is the field of the 
agncultural economist and not of a statistician All that we may attempt 
here is to just mention a list of items on which the Committee would have 
liked to have information but could not get it 

(1) Cost of cultivation and level of agncultural incomes 

(2) The extent of enforced unemployment amongst different strata 
of agncultural population 

(3) The extent of rural indebtedness and the effect of use m prices 
on vaiious sectors of agricultural economy 
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(4) The financial lequirements of various classes of agriculturists 
and how they are met 

(5) The extent of rural savings and investment 

(6) Agricultural wages 

(7) Incidence of Agricultural Taxation 

(8) Area under tenant cultivation 

The above list is not exhaustive but is sufilcient to indicate how extremel} 
difficult it IS to make any sure recommendations on agiicultural polic}’’ m the 
absence of this somewhat basic information 

The second point to be decided in this connection is the method of col- 
lecting the requisite statistics The science of statistics has made a great 
advance in recent times and it is up to the statisticians to devise waj s and 
means for the collection of statistics which the agricultural economists and 
the Government deem necessary It will also be their dotj?^ to tram the necessarr 
personnel at different levels 

The third point is about the machinery for the collection of statistics 
Here u e are frankly of the opinion that this work is not appropriate to the 
Revenue Department and must be entrusted to a special branch — ^Bureau 
of Economics of the Department of Agriculture or of the Land Commission 
as m our scheme of things The Revenue staff has enough work of its ou n 
Collection of statistics reqmres special training and the Land Commission 
will be required to recruit and tram the appropriate personnel 

147 Machmery of Collection — In order that the whole v ork maj' 
be properly co-ordinated, we recommend an All-India Council for Agncul- 
tural Statistics which will act as an advisory bodj' to the Central Land 
Commission, with its counterpart at the Provincial level The Council should 
consist of agricultural economists, statisticians, representatives of trade and 
industry interested in commercial crops and industnal rav matcnals and 
the Government The Council will advise the Land Commission on questions, 
mentioned above, namely, nature of agricultural statistics, method and 
machmery of their collection 

148. American Experience — It may be germane to draw attention to 
the organisation and the work of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
U S Government of Agnculture, 

“ The general piogramme planning of the U S De 23 artment of Agri- 
culture has noiv come under the leadership of the Bureau of Economics 
The Bureau is not only the planning agenc}'’ but also the mam econoimc 
fact-finding agency It develops plans and programmes f oi the v hole depart- 
ment as a basis for the entire pattern of agricultural, consen ational and 
marketing services This overall planning moulds the sereral programme'- 
into a general programme and co-relates the mam features vith regional and 
State requirements 
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The U S Department of Agriculture has k vast and efficient apparatus 
at its command Nearly 12 out of its 18 sections are watching almost every 
minute the latest developments in general economic activity, marketing, 
commodity exchanges, farm credit, farm security, farm insurance, crop 
surpluses, foreign agricultural relations, land use, etc Not only are these 
studies carefully and minutely made out, the Department has also an intimate 
knowledge of migration trends, rural poverty, tenure relationship, property 
rights in land, mortgage debt, land taxation, etc All these studies enable the 
Department to advise the Government well and in time 

We have given above these extensive quotations to give some idea of 
the scope of research and statistical work in Agricultural Economics For 
us in India, agriculture is the backbone of our cormtry, yet it has not received 
the attention it deserves from the Government or even the Universities We 
hope, now that there is a National Goi'^ernment, agriculture and its economics 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT 

by 

Shri O P Ramaswamy Reddiar and Shri N G Ranga 

Fundamental Principles Underlying the Proposed 
Reorganisation and Reconstruction of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Population 


(Paragraph 10 of the Report) 

We have set before ourselves, like our colleagues, certain main principles 
of agrarian economy m the light of which our agriculture has to be reorganised 
and reconstructed so that it might jueld higher standard of living for all 
employed in agriculture — ^land-owning cultivators, protected tenants, agri- 
cultural workers and co-operators — and increasing opportunities for educa- 
tional, technical and cultural equipment and leisure for all our peasants 

(a) Agricultural economy should provide opportunit\ for the develop- 
ment of individuals’ personalit)", economic freedom and status 

(b) Enabling the maximum number of agnculturists to satisf}' their 
traditional hunger for land and utilise their attachment to land for protecting 
their individual economic freedom and developing their indn idual and co- 
operative imtiativ'e, enterprise and also for the development of inccntnes 
for greater efficiency and production and higher standard of living u ithin the 
ambit of general agrarian planning obtaining in their region 

(c) The existing peasants’ rights of property, cultuation and house- 
building over their lands should be respected and paid for in an equitable 
manner, whenever acquired by the State or co-operativ e societe or am one 
else, in pursuance of article 24 (2) of the Constitution 

{d) There should be no exploitation 

(e) No peasant should be compulsorily removed from the possession 
of his land and its cultivation, even when pajing compensation, unless other 
source of emploj^ment and living is provided 

(/) No peasant in any region or village should be compulsoril} forced 
into any other system of land utilisation and organisation unless two-thirds 
of his confreres wuthin that village or region vote for the contemplated change 

(g) There should be maximum efficiencj of production and maximum 
emplojunent 

{It) The scheme of Agrarian Reforms should be piacticable 
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{^) The present unequal distribution of national Mealth and income 
between agricultural and non-agncultural interests, to the detriment of the 
former, should be ehminated as soon as possible 

{]) And steps should be taken immediately to bring about parity m 
the evaluation of the services rendered by agriculture and other sectors of 
life and m the social amenities and opportunities provided for agriculture 
and other sectors of community 

Unfortunately, the majority' report accepts 011I5 the following 

(а) The agrarian economy should provide opportunity for the 

development of individual's personalitj’’ , 

(б) There should be no exploitation , 

(c) There should be maximum efficiency of production , 
and (d) The scheme of agranan reforms should be practicable 

We aie, however, com meed that unless the additional principles are 
also made the basis for the reorgamsation of agriculture, it would not be 
possible foi our agriculture to achieve maximum production and raise the 
standards of Innng and leisure and culture of all agriculturists, as well as 
]ust and progressive mutual relations as between different sections and interests 
among themselves and to feel assured of a minimum range of stability of 
their rights and responsibilities and an assurance that the society as a whole, 
and the State, would deal with them fairly and place them on a par u ith all 
other sections of society 

STABILISATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRICES 

We are glad to say that we are in general agreement with the majority 
report on the stabilisation of agricultural prices, and crop and cattle insurance 
Until and unless the State takes up the responsibility of maintaining agri- 
cultural pnees at a remunerative level, so as to enable both cultivators and 
workers to achieve a decent standard of living, it would not be possible for us 
to expect agnculture and agriculturists to make a satisfactory and progressive 
contribution to our national income and well-being 

Therefore it is the duty of the State to fix ranges of minimum and maxi- 
mum and fair prices with the help of detailed and scientific studies of cost 
of cultivation and standard of living to be made from time to time To 
maintain such prices, it rvould be necessary for the State to utilise all the 
available warehouses, go-downs and granaries of different t5^pes possessed by 
the peasants themselves, Co-operatne Societies, Banks and Goveinment, 
and also develop and execute a ten-y^ear programme of construction of licensed 
warehouses and railway elevators at all important railway stations It might 
also be necessary to develop a separate State Agricultural Credit organisation 
such as the American Commodit\ Credit Corporation Such an organisation 
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would be useful lu providing the minimum degiee of stability in tin prici 
ranges of agncultural commodities 

In this connection we -would like the State to keep m touch with the 
various schemes of price stabilisation obtaining in U S \ and Canada, 
Scandmavian countries, Australia and Xew' Zealand and other countnes, 
and in particular, to stud> the w orking of Parity and Price Support Schemes 
of U S A and the proposed Biannan Scheme of guaranteeing a minimum 
price to agncultural commodities while allowing the market to settle its own 
pnee aboae it 

€ROP AND CATTLE INSURANCE 

Such a Corporation as Commodit’s Credit Coipuiation would and could 
denve much strength if and w'hen Crop Insurance comes to be organised, 
especially when the Insurance premium comes to be collected in terms of 
staple and non-perishable commodities It is high time foi our (jovernment 
to recognise that to organise Crop and Cattle Insurance is as urgent and 
essential a dutj' of the State as the proMsion of social security to industrial 
labour We do, how'ei'ei, leahse the risks invohed in a large-scale crop and 
<iattle insurance We, therefore, recommend that a large numbei of pilot 
schemes of Crop and Cattle Insurance should be started in all the provinces 
starting with certain staple-commodities and certain types of cattle on some 
such lines as are indicated in the report of Di Xatarajan, Economic Advisei 
to Madras Go\ernment in his scheme on “ Crop Insurance for the Province of 
Madras” 

GRAIN BANKS OR G G G ’S GRAIN STORES 

Frequent visitations of famine in different areas due to jiests and rust 
and failure of rains m certain parts and visitation of floods in other parts 
and the consequent failure of crops, are a special feature of our couiitrj 
rherefore it is necessarj" to develop the organisation of Gram Banks or then 
equivalent Gram Stores in almost all areas which are speciall} vulnerabli 
to these vicissitudes Such an organisation w'ould become much easier of 
achievement if the Commodity Credit Corporation (G G G ) and its nation- 
wide net-work of warehouses and the streams of grain flowing into them from 
the Crop Insurance premiums — all come to be organised in a co-ordiiiated 
national plan of agricultural production and development Such a nation- 
wide net-work of Gram Stores w^ould automaticalh become the Gram Banks 
which can be drawn upon in times of scarcit-s and famine, for the relief of 
famine-affected areas and their peoples 

AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 

{a) Me are generaU}^ in agreement with the inajoritv in legard to 
the various improvements suggested 
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(b) We are convinced that agricultural development is basic and 
first pre-requisite for the industrial, commercial and other development of 
the country Therefore, top prionty should be given in the allotment of 
all available nation resources and capital goods and “KNOW HOW” for 
the development of agricultural and the associated industries, and such 
other industries which would directlj minister to the development of agn- 
culture 

(c) Balanced Regional Development of hngaiion and Flood Conti ol 

Scheme It is bad economy to over-develop irrigational and flood control 
facilities in any area and to trust to the ability of modern transport facilities 
to provide food-stuffs at famine prices to famine-stricken areas whose irrigation 
needs are being neglected It serves both strategic purposes and uniform 
development of country to develop and pursue regionally balanced scheme of 
imgational and flood control projects in every penod of 3 to 5 years so that 
every region within the sub-continent of India can come to have, within its 
easy reach, increasing areas of irrigated lands and their assured annual harvests 
of food crops ■ T 

[d) But we wish to lay stress upon the need for a co-ordinated and 

practicable plan of irrigation and flood control so that every available droj^ 
of water is put to the maximum irrigational use and every drop of imwanted 
water is drained away As it is, too large an area of cultivable and cultivated 
land IS exposed to the vagaries of monsoons One of the best ways by which 
secure crop-yields and peasant security can be ensured is by increasing the 
total area under irngation i 

/ 

[e) We are also anxious that the distribution of water under irriga- 
tion schemes, as between different areas and groups of peasants and its utili- 
sation, should be subjected to the democratic control of Irngation Panchayats 
or Village Panchayats as the case may be, so that irngation department could 
be expected to discharge its functions of distnbution of water more honestly, 
justly and efiicientl}^ 

(/) So far the problem of river and tank conservancy has not been 
tackled satisfactonty Large areas of valuable lands, both irrigated and 
unimgated, are being lost by wayward flow of river water This has to be 
tackled urgently 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

ORGANISATION 

We agree with the majonty that agricultural labour might be organised 
separately from the cultivators’ organisation The Conference of Presidents 
and Secretaries of Provincial Congress Committees has also made such 
recommendation 

Now that more and more statutory responsibilities are coming to be 
placed upon the cultivators and agricultural workers by such labour legis- 
lation as Minimum Wages Act and Social Insurance Act, the State shduld 
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give every possible encouragement to these tv o groups of agriculturists to 
orgamse themselves into their respective Kisan Congress and Khet JIazdoor 
Congress 

FUNDS FOR AGRICULTURISTS (KISAN AND KHET MAZDOOR) 
ORGANISATIONS 

Just as in England, trade unions are empowered to collect the trade 
union dues and political affiliation fees from such of their members as are 
willmg to make such contribution through the medium of emplo_rers and in 
certain provinces of Canada, special legislation empowers the farmers’ organi- 
sations to collect their dues from their members as a part of the tax payable 
by the farmers to Government, so also should our Proiincial Goiemmcnts 
pass special legislation to enable and empower our cultii ators and agncultural 
labour organisations to get their membership fees collected through the usual 
land revenue collection agency, just as local cesses are being collected If this 
minimum encouragement is given to these organisations, the organisational 
strength and disciphne of cultii ators and agncultural labour will rapidly 
grow and their organisations vill then be in a strong position to co-operate 
with the State in its crop planning, crop insurance, price supports and othei 
policies and agncultural development Such organisations, if proiided \nth 
adequate funds in this manner, would be able to possess competent, educated 
and responsible leadership who could be expected to mar and run the lanous 
co-operatives whose rapid deielopment ve are ad\ oca ting 

TREAT AGRICULTURE AS BASIC PUBLIC UTILITY NO 1 

We realise that there are issues like wages and hours of labour and 
efficiency of work over which there maj' be differences in the interests and 
.expenences and opinions of cultn ators and agncultural labour These 
differences may and do lead sometimes to conflicts But it is the dut}"- of 
the Society and State to take eieri'^ possible step to minimise such differences 
in their mutual interests and eliminate the need for any such open conflicts 
As everyone knows, agncultiire and especial^ production of crops ministenng 
to food and cloth, is of paramount and basic importance to the i eiy^ existence 
of social life and therefore every effort should be made by Societ} and State 
to prevent any cessation of work either by cultii ators or bj workers in such 
agncultural operations Strikes or lock-outs inagnculture cannot and ought 
not to be envisaged b}- the State ivith anv sense of indifference just as it might 
do m the case of industries because, while such Molent and sudden cessations 
of work in industries may not and do not cause an}/ incalculable or dispropor- 
tionate damage to the societ}'’, lock-outs and stnkes in aericulture, eien for a 
,few days or weeks dunng such special key agncultural seasons as ploughing 
or sowing or transplantation or reaping and hanesting, are likel} to cause 
incalculable and irreparable national loss of i aluable crops — once the season 
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of good ramfaU or propitious sunshine is lost— needed for food and clothing, 
the two basic needs of societ}^ It is the imperative duty of State to so 
reorganise the social and economic relations between cultivators and agn- 
cul^ural workers as to make it unnecessary for either of them to contemplate 
with any sense of social justice, any resort to lock-outs or stakes and to proceed 
to assure cultivators remunerative prices and workers decent ivages If 
in spite of these precautions either lock-outs or stnkes come to be organised, 
it should be the duty of the State to take necessary precautionary steps to 
ensure the continued agricultural operations in the countryside 

HOUSE SITES AND BACKYARDS FOR LABOUR 

Regarding the Panneyals in the district of Tanjore in the Prownce of 
Madras, we agree with our colleagues that the condition of this class of 
agricultural workers requires immediate amelioration, particularly m the 
matter of grant of house sites and liquidation of hereditary debts The 
Panneyals are farm servants, permanent or tempoiary, and not tenants 
They are paid daily wages in gram or in money ard m addition receive annual 
perquisites and bonuses They are allowed sites for their houses by the 
landlord as also backyards, extending to 1/3 acre of single or double crop land, 
as the case may be, the produce from which is not shared by the landlord, 
but the land revenue for which is paid by the latter The immediate need 
of the Panneyals is the grant of house sites as tliey have to be vacated the 
moment the Panneyals cease to work for the mirasdar This results in great 
msecunty and impedes freedom of labour contract Most of these Panneyals 
are Hanjans and are very poor 

We therefore recommend that where the Panneyals and other agncul- 
tural workers similarly situated have been enjoying house sites and backyards 
continuously for a period of 12 years, these house sites and backyards should 
be assigned to them permanently and subject to the usual payment of tax to 
Government, and the patta be transferred in their names Suitable legislation 
should be passed in this regard 

Where such house sites are not available and where Panneyals and such 
others have not been in occupation continuously for 12 years the State and the 
landlord should together bear the burden of providing suitable house sites for 
them either by assigning purambokes or by acquinng private lands 

This together wth the implementation of the Mmimnm Wages Act and 
Social Insurance Act and the Rural Housing programme envisaged by the 
majority will, v/e trust, go a long way to raise their status and improve 
their econcmic conditions 

We are sorry we are unable to offer any observ^ations upon the statistical 
uiformation provided by the majority report m their paragraphs 84 to 91 as 
we have not been able to study them in sufflcient detail. 
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We are certainly in favour of the early implementation of Minimum 
Wages Act of 1948 (Paragraph 92) We endorse the majonty \ae\v that 
Minimum Wages to agricultural labourer should depend on the fulfilment by 
agricultural labour standard of minimum efficiency laid doivn by the Wages 
Board, proinded labour is given proper facilities of work 

We also wash to endorse the foUownng observations of the majont}^ in 
regard to the need for supporting agricultural pnces “ As payment of 
minimum usages w'ould be an element of cost of production, prices of agricultural 
products should be so fixed that the average unit of agricultural production 
imder our scheme can bear this charge w’lthout incurring any loss ” 

ECONOMIC HOLDING 

We are also in favour of prescnbing an economic holding and increasing 
the number of holdings w'hich are either economic or bigger than economic 
holding, so that more and more peasants can come to have full employment 
for themselves and their families, without hainng to depend upon any subsidiary 
source of employment and maximum production per acre and per head can be 
achieved 

But in order to am\ e at the extent of economic holding, it is necessary to 
take into account the following mam considerations 

(i) It must be capable of ginng maximum yields per acre or per 

person, or both 

(ii) It must proiide full emplojinent to a family of normal size 
(ill) It must afford a reasonable standard of living 

(iv) It has to provide for other relevant factors peculiar to the agranan 
economy of the region 

It IS unnecessary, as the other membeis suggest, to make the extent 
of an economic holding depend upon the maintenance of or work for a pair 
of bullocks, because in the near future, bullock-pow er need not be mamtained 
by each peasant and can be hired from Co-operative Society and ti actor-poiver 
also may come to be available from Co-operatn^e Societies 

This IS not the time for laying down any principles for the fixation of the 
size of an economic holding 

The extent of such a holding cannot be fixed permanently or uniformly 
for all areas, since it is dependent upon the fertility of the soil, extent of rainfall, 
irrigation and drainage facilities available, quality or quantity of manures 
and seeds and the nature of crop planning and other conditions of agranan 
economy made possible by the State Moreover, the Land Commission that 
is being proposed has to conduct detailed and scientific enquines into costs 
of pioduction and cost of living Such enquines should comprehend the capital 
needs of agnculture such as cattle, implements, maclunery and other invest- 
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•merits and depreciation and interest charges thereon, contribution of family 
labour and supen ision charges, pro\nsion for failure of crops due to vicissitudes 
of season, pests, etc Similarly m determining the cost of luing the family 
budgets of the ryot should proxnde for education of his children, medical 
assistance, leisure and other elementary needs of peasant’s life and also othennse 
leanng scope for the dei elopment of his personalit3'' 

We are not in favour of making any distinction between basic and smaller 
holdings and assuming that the latter are incapable of economic evploitation 
Even as our other colleagues have recognised, the place of smaller holdings 
in our agranan economy should be viened not merely from their financial 
returns but also from the sociological angle The millions of peasants who 
own only smaller holdings and who have no other principal source of hung 
ought to be considered as desennng everj’- possible State encouragement in 
order to supplement the quantum of employment and economic return they 
can get from their holdings and should not be forced into any other social 
dispensation, which will deprive them of even their present degree of economic 
competence and freedom, arising from their holdings and their capaciti to 
afford some quantum of secure employment and income 

All the arguments that are being advanced in favour of encouraging 
the peasants owming holdings below the size of economic liolding but abm e 
that of basic holding are equally valid for the sub-basic holdings An5dio\\, 
subsidiary employment is needed to enable a peasant of holdings of either size 
to have a imnimum amount of emplo5mient and standard of living 

We must also remember that the extent of economic holding cannot 
be permanently fixed or prescnbed and that it can only be a fluid conception 
and its exact extent at any moment or in any year depends upon the prei ailing 
conditions — economic and social , that is, the economic holding can onh be 
visualised as mthm a range 

MAXIMUM HOLDING 

We are in favour of attempting to prescnbe maximum holding or rather 
a range of maximum holdings The need for such a procedure anses from 
the pressure of peasant masses for some land to be ovmed and cultnated, 
although the cultivation of holdings aboie the maximum extents may often 
prove to be more economical We are at the same time conscious of the danger 
of not giving sufficient scope, as is available in other industnes and other valks 
ollife, for really bnUiant, capable and expenenced agnciiltunsts, bynarroving 
down the maximum extent of land that they can cultivate Since, hoveier, 
such enterprising people, can come to be employed m the Co-operatu es, vhose 
rapid development we all of us contemplate, we are prepared to take thensk It 
IS only fair to themilhons of peasahts who have the necessary initiatn e, abilities 
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and enterpnse, to permit them to continue to pos=;es 5 and cultuate, uith 
or unthout hired labour, sufhciently large holdings as are capable of gi\nng 
full scope for the de\elopment and display of their capacity for leadership 
and organisation and thus make the best contnbution to the total national 
wealth and social well-being 

The range of such evtents of ma\imum holding also laries from region 
to region, just as the range of economic holding also vanes We are therefore 
unable to agree with our colleagues in dogmaticallv prescribing that the 
mavimum should not be more than three times the economic holding \\ h it 
multiple of economic holding the maximum holding should be, vail bate to be 
decided in the light of the findings of the committees to be constituted to fix 
the income ceilings in the other sectors of economic life, as economic and 
social justice demands a parity between \anous incomes According to 
report of the Economic Programme Committee of Congress the maximum 
income per month should not be more than Rs 4,000, i e 40 times as much 
as the minimum income One would naturally be inclined to demand that 
the same proportion should hold in agriculture also P>ut haiing considered 
how impossible of achievement and justification m the existing social conditions 
of the world such a maximum range of income is, we are of the opinion that 
it should be reconsidered and placed at twenty times the minimum income 
But m new of the special disability of agnculture in that the total extent of 
cultivable land is limited in any penod of time while the demand for more 
land IS ever so insistent, we are prepared to suggest that the maximum m this 
regard may be fixed at not more than ten and not less than fite times the 
economic holding, without anyway minimising the justness and force of our 
demand for panty treatment to be meted out by societj^ and State between 
agnculture and other avocations of life In other words, ultimateh the 
fixation of maximum ranges in agriculture wall largely depend on and will 
have to follow the fixation of maximum in other sectors of economic hfi 

CO-OPERATIVE FARMING (Paragraphs 19 and 47 of the Report) 

We also faiour the State and public giving eveiy possible encourage- 
ment to the development of Co-operative organisations among our peasants 
But we are unable to agree to making the actual cultivation of land a co- 
operative process through compulsion, as is being suggested We feel that 
if we were to have a multiple co-operativ e society in ev'er} v illage capable of 
advancing necessarj- credit at low rates of interests, hinng out the services 
of cattle and implements and suppljnng manures and seeds at no profits, tnere 
need be no limit to the smallness of holding of anj' cultivator m order to 
make him an effective co-operator and enable him to derive the maximum 
benefit from co-operative organisation 
13 
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Any compulsion upon peasants can come to be justified only when 
he overwhelming majority of them agree upon the inevitability and utihty 
and also urgency It can be successful only when those in authonty who 
have to exercise it have the confidence of aU the peasants concerned and 
are conscientious democrats and are prepared to show the greatest degree 
of patience and affection towards the peasants who have to be persuasively 
compelled to adopt the decided course of action As things are in India, 
it IS practically impossible either to discover or to develop such a huge band 
of democi,atic-minded administrators as would be needed, if compulsory 
co-operative farming, as is proposed by our colleagues, were to be adopted 
as State pohcy On the other hand, we are all in favour of Co-operative 
Better Farming because it has been proved to be an unqualified success in 
all the Scandinavian countnes and also in Canada and USA It would 
also reduce enormously the cost to our peasants of credit and of marketing 
agncultural produce and supplying vanous producers’ goods such as manures, 
cattle services, machinery, seeds, implements, fuel and also consumers’ goods 
such as cloth, oil, etc needed by peasants Such Co-operative Farming would 
provide farmers with all the advantages of capitalistic farming, better 
organisation and standardisation Moreover, wide-spread propaganda has 
been earned on in its favour for several decades among our peasants 

Therefore, we recommend to our Government to take the nsk of making 
Co-operative Better Farming compulsory upon aU, farmers, provided 75 per 
cent of them in any area or region vote in favour of it 

We are in favour of obliging all the farmers in particular regions to 
go into Co-operative Better Farming as a matter of expenment so that if 
such compulsory Co-operative Better Farming were to prove most acceptable, 
democratic and successful, such compulsion might be resorted to in other 
areas also 

We are sorry to notice that our colleagues suggest coercion as an ordinary 
means and not as an extraordinary one for the development of both co-opera- 
tive joint farming and co-operative better farming in the light of the un- 
successful and unsatisfactory working of democracy in our existing co-operative 
societies especially among farmers, the prevalence of factions, and parti- 
cularly in admimstration and the paucity of pubhc spirited, educated and 
competent peasants ivith adequate leisure to head the Co-operative societies 
and direct their activity and control their permanent servants We feel 
that we can progress towards the slower process of expenmentation, tnal 
and error and adjustment of the working of co-operatives m the light of the 
experience to the actual need and capabilities of our peasants 

Therefore our Goi emment should not be in a haste to don the weapon 
of compulsion as readily as is being suggested by our colleagues 

We are however, hopeful that m the not distant future it might become 
possible for'all peasants in most parts of the country to accept co-operative 
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better farming as a universal feature of our agnculture and welcome com- 
pulsion not as a punishment or an imposition, but as a convenience 

We do recommend that on Government lands — those already culti- 
vated and also those which are to be brought under cultivation and also 
lands belonging to landlords on which no peasants hai e yet been settled, — 
Co-operative Joint Farming can be compulsonly organised This would 
satisfy the landhunger of some of our agricultural workers who should form 
the major portion of the membership of such co-operative farming 

We specially recommend to Government the paragraphs 23, 24 and 
25 of the Report and suggest that the whole pattern of agranan economy 
that is being suggested by our colleagues and ourselves should be treated 
as a continuing process of evolution from a landless peasantry to cultivating 
landholders, from peasants who are at the mercy of middlemen, merchants 
and money-lenders to peasants who serve themselves and their agnculture 
through Co-operative Better Farming, from individualist cultivation to co- 
operative, from waste lands and lands going to waste to all lands being usefully 
and intensively cultivated Therefore every Provincial Government has to 
develop its own penodical plans in the vanous directions in order to achiei e 
“ only by expenmentation ” the type of farming which should be the ruling 
pattern of the agranan reform of the country dunng the next 25 years 

At the same time, it is most essential that the co-operatives should be 
expected to prove themselves to be efficient and successful business concerns 
capable of maximising the opportumties available for such of the peasants 
as would join them for developing their initiative, enterpnse, collectn c 
as well as individual freedom and the whole of their personality All that 
the State can be expected to do is to create fai'ourable conditions for their 
success and not to turn a co-operative into a coercive agency 

MECHANICS OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVES 

We have already stated that we are not m favour of promoting Co- 
operative Joint Farming through compulsion and that we are generall}- 
m favour of the State and public giving every possible encouragement to 
Agricultural Co-operatives It is our firm belief that the future progress 
and prosperity of our peasantry will mostly depend upon the degree of success 
achieved in our attempts to persuade our peasants to join -\gncultural Co- 
operatives whether they be Joint Co-operati\e Farms, Better-Farming Co- 
operative Societies or Multi-purpose Co-operati\ es But since it is a difficult 
and prolonged process to persuade the majonty of our peasants to join the 
co-operatives to make them a success it is necessary to examine the mechanics 
of Agncultural Co-operatnes to make the Co-operati\e Societies a success 
m the shortest possible penod 
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e are in fa\ our of the mam pnnciples underhung what is called bv 
the Co-operative Planning Committee “ The Co-operatn e Tenant Tarm- 
mg w ich IS referred to by the Report in paragraph 48 and which is rejected 
by them We wish to call this new type of co-operative as ‘ ‘ The Co-operatn e 
rop Planning and Better Farming Society ” to coni^ey better our conception 
of the society According to us, the members who join it w^ould continue 
to own their lands But they would be willing to implement the crop plan 
decided upon by their society, treating the total extent of their land as one 
whole bloc and settling the areas to be placed under different crops in accord- 
ance mth suitability of each field for a particular crop or crops so that the best 
possible use of every field within the total holding of the co-operati\ e can be 
achieved 

Secondly, the members would be free to settle tne manner in which 
they cultivate their own lands , but only in accordance with the crop plan 
of the society and thus enjoy free scope for the growth and display of their 
individual initiative and personality 

The society will also be prepaied to maintain and provide sen ices of 
cattle, better seed and manures, implements, gram stores, hay and straw 
and other cattle-feed and credit and also the marketing of peasants’ produce 
and supply of consumers’ goods Thus the Co-operative Society would be 
performing three functions, namelj^ Crop Planmng, Better Farming, Marketing 
and Supplying 

Such a society would be performing functions w'hich would be midway 
between Co-operative Tenant Farming and Co-operative Joint Farming 
which are discussed at length by the Report and out of which the latter 
IS favoured We feel that this type of Agncultural Co-operati\ es would 
be most suited to the present psychology of peasants, the ability and equip- 
ment of their Provincial Goiemments and the general social environment 
of our country We are therefore anxious that the Provincial Governments 
and the Central Government should give every possible encouragement to the 
formation of Co-operative Crop Planning and Better Farming Societies and 
see that they are enabled to embrace as large a portion of protected tenants 
as possible within the next 10 years 

The members of such a society should be encouraged to give preference 
to each other in the matter of their labour and other services so that peasants, 
with too small holdings, who ivill have large surpluses of their own labour, 
can be given preference by the other members of the society whenever they 
need the help of outside labour and similarly those workers also will prefer 
to work for the bigger cultivation among their members to hmng out their 
services to outsiders Through this co-operative exchange of their labour 
according to the rates of wages and other conditions of work fixed by their 
own society, it would be possible for them to eliminate all elements of exploi- 
tation and develop a faimly feeling and mutual help among themseh es 
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The same society maj also attempt to de\elop some cottage mdustrj, 
especially those connected mth agriculture m order to proiide more and 
more work resulting in higher income and standard of In mg bi utilising their 
time iihen it is not needed by their dgncultural operations 

lie are unable to join our colleagues in their impatience to organise 
Co-operative Joint Farms m which ciery farming operation is to be earned 
on co-operatn ely We haie not \et had even a fen successful attempts 
made in Co-operative Farming We have yet to expenment iiith and make 
a success of Multi-purpose Co-operative Societies and Co-operatne Crop 
Planning and Better Farming Sociei^ies Therefore it is too premature to 
expect our co-operative societies and pubhc iiorkers among peasants and 
Governments to venture to accept the principles of compulsion and complete 
negation of indivndual farming ei en on a portion of the holdings of a member 
the unconditional and complete pooling of all lands and even most of the 
agricultuial stock of peasant members into the resources of the society and 
make expenments with such Joint Farming on such a large scale as is con- 
templated by the majority Therefore, we wi'h to lay much greater stress 
on the importance of developing Co-operatn t Crop Plannirg and Better 
Farming Societies while the majonty do not favour it We are very' anxious 
that Provnncial Gov'emments should expend their resources to large extent 
upon Crop Planning and Better Farming while tlit majonty are not kttn 
about it It IS for the Prov incial Gov emments to make choice of our respectiv 1 
recommendations "We are, howevei convinced tl'at the great majority of 
our peasants would favour our recommendation and that it would therefore 
be much easier for Provincial Governments to make rapid progress in the 
dev'elopment of co-operatn e societies among peasants on the lines stig!'est< d 
by us (Para 491 

Dealing with one or two details of the internal organisation of the 
proposed Co-operativ'e Joint Farming, vve wash to state that it is not right 
to prev'ent a peasant from resigning /i ow such a society and f torn icithdiamiig 
hs lands and Ins cattle, etc fiom the faim, if he finds that the nianagtmctJ of 
the society is too autooatic 01 mifficient Eveiy member should be permitted 
to withdraw from such a society at any time aftei the hrst two years after 
giving one crop season’s notice Such a pnvulege should only help more and 
more peasants to agree to share in the expenments of the Co-operative Joint 
Farming, since they should feel that the nsks involved should not be too 
great (Para 50) 

Similarly' it is vvTong, as is suggested by the Report, to stipulate the 
condition that the landlord of the protected tenant should be prei ented from 
terminating the tenancy withdrawing land from the farm because only when 
the land ovniers are assured of their right to withdraw their lands from the 
farm by' terminating the tenancy' that more and more of them can be expected 
to encourage their tenants to join the Co-operati\e Joint Farm (Para 49) 
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It IS a mistake to suggest, as the Report does, that the payment of 
rents agreed upon by the protected tenants “ should not be the concern 
o Co-operative Joint Farm” The moment a protected tenant is of one 
such farm, it becomes the duty of the farm to take over that responsibility to 
the concerned land-mroer (Para 52) 

Concerning the State assistance to co-operative societies, we have already 
stated that we are in favour of giving aU-out State assistance But we cannot 
agree with the Report that there should be any discnmination m favour of 
the co-operative societies to the positive detriment of independent peasants, 
especially in the distnbution of canal and tank waters and the monopoly 
supply of better seeds, manures and implements at cheap rate, because such 
procedure would perpetrate senous injustice and create strong prejudice 
against the Co-operative Movement (Para 53) 

CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS 

Among the conditions leading to success of Agricultural Co-operatives, 
not only of Joint Farming type but also Co-operative Crop Planning and 
Better Farming, Multi-purpose Co-operatives, we are obhged to enumerate 
two additional items, i e , democratic organisation and running of co-opera- 
tives along healthy and really co-operative traditions of democracy, and 
the training and maintenance of a growing band of peasant intellectuals who 
would form an efficient, expenenced and democratic-minded co-operative 
administrative service m addition to the four conditions indicated by the 
Report, 1 e , mse leadership, equitable distnbution of products, capacity for 
sacnfice and serruce and maintenance of individual interests (Para 54) 

We cannot agree with the majonty in demanding that erery farmer 
who joins a Co-operatn^e Joint Farm should pool into it the whole of his 
holding because, in India, a peasant’s holding is generally found not m one 
field but in a number of fragments or fields and it is quite possible that some 
of the fields are too far removed from the area of land included m a Co- 
operative Joint Farm Moreover, the majonty has itself agreed that " good 
results may be achieved if the farmers are allowed to have some homestead 
lands where they can raise their kitchen garden, \ egetables and some personal 
requirements like tobacco, pepper and other things” If it is remembered 
that a good percentage of the small-holders possess only as much as a home- 
stead land, it becomes clear that all of them need not be coerced to come into 
the Co-operati\ e Joint Farm and can be allowed to carry on their own individual 
farming even mthin the four comers of the recommendations of the Report 

(Para 54) 

So much propaganda has been carried on m favour of multi-purpose 
co-operative societies for such a long time that we are also inclined to favour 
it as the Report does (Para 56) 

When our expenence of the vanous rural co-operative societies, each 
devoted only to single purpose, has been far from satisfactory' . we are 
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obliged to be hesitant whether the multi-purpose co-operatnc society \vill 
promote democratic traditions and efficient and equitable distnbution of 
credit, manures, seeds, consumers’ goods and also provide marketing vvath- 
out giving room to nepotism and oppression The Report also observes 
that " we have found in the course of our tours, that the multi-purpose 
co-operatives in many places are the instruments for the domination of 
illiterate peasants by a handful of better equipped and better placed agn- 
cultunsts” and that “the meeting ot a multi-purpose societ} becomes a 
babel of tongues which gives an opportunity^ to the more substantial section 
of the vnllage in pushing their own interests ’ ’ (Para 57) 

Therefore it may be as well that there should be a number of single 
purpose co-operatives in every village oi group of vnllages to control each 
other, to provide representation for different sections of agncultunsts and 
give scope for different groups of educated and pubhc-spirited peasants whom 
it may not be convenient to accommodate and utilise in the single midti- 
purpose co-operative society (Para 57) We are aPo m favour of large 
number of evpenments being made with the working of niulti-purpost co- 
operative societies 

PEASANTS’ PROPRIETARY RIGHTS OVER LAND 

From the earliest times peasants’ claims for proprietorship and culti- 
vation rights have been recognised in India Any one who studies the inscnp- 
tions of Chola, Chera, Pandya times, would be able to attest to this fact * 
It is also equally true that Village Panchayats enjoyed certain over-all nghts 
over the land-owning peasants The distinction between ownership nghts 
and cultivation nghts vv'as also being made in the earlv times \ccording 
to Manu, if a man having no property' in land sows his seed on another man s 
soil, the latter takes the crop which may spnng up If the seed is earned 
by water or wind, and germinates there, the crop belongs to the owner of 
the field If no agreement has been made betvv'een the owner of tin held 
and the owner of the seed, the benefit goes to the owmer of the held But if 
by a special contract land is made over to another for sowing, the owTier of the 
seed and the owner of the soil are both considered as sharers of the crop 
Landowners, whether small or big, had the right to sell or bequeath their 
lands , but only to such people as were not considered to be ‘ Grama Drohi ’’ 
(enemies of villages) by the Village Panchayat Even kings could not claim 
any ownership ov er the lands in the possession of peasants and they had 
therefore to pay the purchase price before they could take possession of any 
land (ryoti land), and donate it to a local temple or a Pandit or anyone else 
The Village Panchayat, on the other hand, used to hav e the right of proprietor- 
ship ov'er certain cultivable lands and all the unoccupied and uncultivated 
lands, forests, pathways, burial grounds, threshing floors, tanks tank beds 

* See South Indian inscriptions Vols 12 3 Goicrnnient of Vladns Choirs bv 
tv A Xilakanta Sastry the Pallavas by Dr Mimkshi 
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and tank-bunds, rivers and ru ulets and such other communal property They 
ad the right to let an} peasant into the occupation and utilisation of any 
portion of such lands either freely or on payment of a fee , but once a peasant 
IS thus admitted into occupation and is allowed to bnng it under cultn ation 
and improve it, it could be sold, bequeathed, mortgaged or inhented by 
the concerned peasant and his successor 

^ke would like the above bnef observations to be kept in mind in judging 
the propnety and practicabihty of the scheme of rights in lands which the 
Report and we are placing before the public for consideration 

We agree ivith the Report that peasants whose propnetary nght over 
land IS admitted should hold their land as a Trust from the community and 
for making the best use of it We are not prepared, however, to restrict 
their rights only to " permanent and hentable right in cultii ation of land” 
(Para 32 ) 

We agree with the Report that ” it has been found by experience that 
unless the land is owned by tiller, his incentive to production does not reach 
the optimum point ” (para 33) and also that ‘‘ it would be sheer injustice to 
maintain a class in agnculture whose pnmary occupation is non-agnciiltural ” 
Therefore we are in favour of endorsing the nght of ownership and cultu ation 
for the maximum number of cultivators and preventing as far as possible the 
divorce between ownership and cultivation of land At the same time, we 
do recognise the need, as the Report does, to allow certain categones of owners, 
such as the disabled, oiphans, widows, minors and religious or chantable 
endowments to lease out their lands subject to certain well-defined statutory 
prescnption of rents 

CHARITABLE AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 

We are aware of the services rendered by the numerous religious and 
chantable institutions out of the income of lands endowed to the cause of 
culture, religion, education and human progress Considenng the fact that 
these institutions stand altogether on a different footing, the ceiling to land 
holding and the pnnciple that no non-cultivator should own any interest in 
land should not be applied to lands belonging to and owned by these irsL- 
tutions, and to all such institutions like trusts for the conduct of schools, 
orphanages, hospitals, etc , which now exist or which may come into existence 

hereafter 

There are three types of interest owned by these institutions, parti- 
cularly in South India , 

(1) Melvaram rights , rights to collect the rent from the tenant culti- 
vators, akin to zamindan rights 
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(2) Meh aram and Kudivaram nghts , the land, including the cultu ation 
nghts, belongs to the institutions akin to the rj-otwan nghts, 

and (3) ilinor mams , the land including the cultivation nghts belongs 
to the institutions or to indi\'iduals for the ser\ices connected 
Muth such institutions, subject to pajment of a quit rent 

In respect of the first categor^q where the institution owns the meh aram 
nghts only, the State ma}' take o\er the nghts and pay to the institution 
the income therefrom annually in cash and kind , and such pajnnents should 
be a charge on the reienues of the State In respect of categones (2) ind 
(3) the nghts of the institution to cultivate should not be disturbed Wlien , 
such lands are cultivated by the tenants, it should not be open to an\ such 
tenants to claim the occupancj^ right in such lands This is on the analog! 
of tenants holding lands belonging to a minor, wadow or disabled person, whose 
status has been defined elsewhere in the Report The institution or the 
individual, as the case may be, must, under such circumstances, be taken to 
be under a disabiht 3 ' to cultivate the land personally 

In case, hovvev er, this course is not for anj reason acceptable, the nehts 
of the institutions or trusts in such lands maj? be taken ov er bv' the State 
and the institutions paid in gram and cash the annual income which thev 
hav’'e been receiving hitherto , such pa}TOent shall be a charge on the rev enues 
of the State 

PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION (Paragraphs 15 and ISof the Report) 

In considenng the payment of compensation to peasants for the acqui- 
sition of their lands by the Land Commission or anvmne else, it is necessan 
to keep m mind the nature of the rights that the present owners possess over 
their lands It is as w'eU to remember that m all the r^ntwan areas, peasants 
possess both the ownership and cultiv ation nghts and their credit-w orthiness 
IS today bemg assessed on the basis of these two sets of nghts and indeed, 
evnry peasant has till now been ploughing back most of his sav mgs in his 
land m order to improvn its quality, physical properties such as imgation 
and drainage facihties, its agncultural equipment and improvement in the 
vnry size of the field or holding This process of improvement and mv est- 
ment of capital, labour and enterpnse has been going on for generations His 
holding IS his mam, if not the only, means of his emplovunent, economic freedom 
and hving Moreov er, m his vnew , his propertj’’ m land and Ins cultiv ation 
rights over that land are so intermingled as to be inseparable and to him mv' 
idea of paying compensation to only one of these two great component': of 
his rights ov^er land becomes incomprehensible and goes against his fundanu nt'> 1 
conception of social justice 
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Therefore we recommend that whenever compensation is sought to he 
paid to peasants for their lands, it must be calculated in such a way as to 
fully compensate for all the property and cultivation rights that peasants 
have to build up 

Even where the Zanundan System of U P and Bihar has admitted 
only the right of rent collection to the Zamindars, and not at all the nghts 
of property and cultivation, the State has found it necessary to pay com- 
pensation on the basis of a stated multiple of net-income derived by Zamindars 
from out of their rent collections 

When rent-collectors whose function is not at all as fundamental as 
that of peasants who have no nghts whatsoever over lands, are being paid 
such compensation as multiples of net income, it is only fair that peasants 
who are poorer and who have invested for generations all their savings in 
their lands and who have borrowed large sums for land improvement on the 
secunty of lands and who have possessed for long both the ownership and 
cultivation nghts should be compensated adequately, just as all other pro- 
perties and nghts in all other social sectors* are being compensated 


HOW IS RENT TO BE PRESCRIBED BY LEGISLATION 

A fair rent should enable the tenant to realise a fairly satisfactory net 
income as a reward for all the nsks run and special efforts put in the culti- 
vation of that land The actual quantum of rent, the method of amving 
at the calculations of gross produce, costs of cultivation, net income etc 
may have to be left to be decided by the Provincial Governments m the 
light of their local expenence and conditions and also in accordance with 
the changing conditions from one period to another But it must be possible 
for any Provincial Government to agree to the pnnciple of equal representa- 
tion on the Land Tribunals, which are to form a part of the machinery of 
Land Commission proposed to be estabhshed for both the landowners and 
cultivators, through their Organisation and also to the principle that the rent 
can only form a part of the net income that is actually realised, or that can 
be safely estimated to be realised, in the light of the previous six years’ 
experience in the concerned area and never to encroach upon the costs of 
cultivation 

The higher superstructure of Land Tribunals and other organisations 
—Districts, Provincial and Central— which are being suggested in the majonty 
report should be built up on the basis of agncultural councils that we are 
suggesting and not on Village Panchayats 


* Social sectors include agriculture, industry, commerce, professions and services 
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Subject to the above observations, we are prepared to suggest to the 
Provincial Government to take the relevant pronsions of Bombay Tenancy 
Act of 1945 according to which “ a maximum rent payable by a tenant for 
the lease of any land shall not. in case of irngated land, exceed 1 /4, and in 
the case of any other land, exceed 1 /3 of the crop of such land or of its \ alue ” 
(Para 42), as illustrative of the extent of the rent prescnbable and payable 
to the landowners 

We are unable to agree ivith the Report that all those tenants vho 
have been cultivating any piece of land for 6 years or more should be treated 
as permanent cultn ators Till now the time-honoured practice accepted 
by law IS to insist upon 12 years of occupation or cultivation of any piece 
of land before the nght of permanency of cultivation is conferred upon 
tenants We see no reason to depart from it, especially as such a departure 
IS likely to upset the nghts of landowning culti\ ators vho are many times 
more numerous than the tenants who are likely to be benefited thereb}' 
We are told that the Bombay Legislation has prescnbed only 6 years But 
that IS no reason why all other provinces should be recommended to follow 
that example 

We are also in favour of immediate steps to be taken to prepare the 
records of nghts of cultivators and to stayv ejectments of sub-tenants or 
tenants-at-ivill, who have been cultivating for more than 12 years, except on 
the authonty of Land Tnbunals which should be expected to m\ estigate into 
the title, and tenure of cultivation that can be established by the tenants 
concerned 

We are generally in agreement with the majority recommendation that 
the protected tenancy may be terminated within a penod of 3 years after 
the passing of the Act if the owner of the land desires to resume it for personal 
cultivation But the vanous conditions suggested byv the Report, subject 
to which such resumption is sought to be permitted, should not be treated 
as final and decisive provisions to be adopted bjv Proiancial Goiemmcnts, 
but only illustrative of the mauner by which rights of culti ators are to be 
reconciled and adjusted for the benefit of the vhole class of culti ators 

RIGHT OF LAND-TRANSFER 

Regarding the nght of peasants to transfer their land to others, the 
Report has laid too much stress upon the controls to be imposed thereupon 
We recognise, as used to be in the past, that there should be certain degree 
of control over this transference of land But it should be demonstrabl} 
in the interest of the concerned cultivator and also of his class, as otherwise 
the prescnbed authonty may prove to be an engine of oppression and the 
exercise of its authonty may unduly depress the pnees of land Tor instance, 
%ve are agreeable to restnetmg the transference of land onh to culti ators 
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and not to absentee landholders excepting the special categories of owners 
who are being permitted to let out lands on rent At the same time, in order 
to prevent any undue restnction of this nght and tlie consequent depression 
in the pnces of land and the associated credit worthiness of peasants, we 
feel it is necessary to stipulate that the burden of proof for the claim made 
by the prescnbed authority should rest only upon that authonty and the 
peasants should be free to sell their lands to any one class of cultivators who 
are listed as being entitled to purchase lands 

^^e are unable to agree with the Report “that the reasonable value 
of the rights in land should be determined by the regional Land Tnbunal 
from time to time according to the principle of capitalisation of the net income 
on the basis of the current rate of interest “ (Para 35) The Land Tnbunal 
may prescnbe minimum pnces of land in the interest of peasants and no more 
Subject to this mmimum, land values should be allow'ed to be fixed in the 
open market That is, it is the interests of the cultivating owners which should 
be considered to be of first importance If it is intended to enable small-holders 
to purchase small pieces of adjacent lands in order to make their holdings 
more enonomic, uhat ought to be done is that the State should offer some 
suitable subsidies, as is done in some Scandinavian countnes, and also adi ance 
long-term credit at low rates of interest repayable over a penod of years 
through Land Mortgage Banks and not do anything to depress the pnces 
in general of all lands by imposing too many restnctions upon the transference 
of land (Reference paragraph 35 of the Report) 

CROP PLANNING AND CONTROLLED AGRICULTURE 

We agree with the Report that land is a social asset and the cultivator 
IS more or less a Trustee of the social asset We are also keen that certain 
minimum standards of efficiency in cultivation should be prescnbed from 
time to time and for different regions according to local conditions and facilities 
proi ided by the State But it is too drastic a remedy to prescnbe as the Report 
does, that “if he fails to discharge the obligation of the Trust, it is only 
reasonable that he should be divested of the Trust ’’ So long as the State 
IS unable to provide not only compulsory and free elementary education but 
also the minimum degree of special training in agnculture and to bnng to the 
very doors of peasants the latest results of agncultural research and enable 
them to obtain the necessary minimum equipment to make good husbandry 
possible. It is highly dangerous to create such a nght of removing cultivator 
from the ownership or cultivation nghts of his land on the one-sided demand 
that he fails to " satisfy the test of efficiency of production” (Para 36) 

We are anxious that every possible precaution should be taken to pro\ ide 
the necessary checks and balances against any misuse of ivide powers that 
are sought to be conferred upon the Land Commission, the regional authonty, 
the Village Panchayat and the Agncultural Council which we are suggesting 
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below While we are in favour of a certain degree of control in agriculture 
and of a system of overall national, proiuncial, distnct and regional Crop 
Planning, we are anxious that such Crop Planning should not make peasants 
feel that in regard to every minute detail of their own crop economy on the 
whole of their holdings, there is excessive interference or regimentation 
Indeed the conditions of seasons, pests, etc , subject to which Crop Planning 
in any holding or a village and within a region has to be decided upon, go on 
varying in such a kaleidoscopic manner that for not more than 50 per cent 
of land of any cultivator should any prescnbed crop economy be imposed 
and the cultivator should be left free to varjung his crop economy according 
to the local conditions on at least 50 per cent of his holding But he may 
be expected to notify whatever alterations he is obliged to make It is 
essential for the success of crop planning and controlled agncultural economy 
that an equihbnum should be sought to be reached constantly between the 
right of society for minimum supplies of stated agncultpral produce and 
personal imtiative in extracting the most varied and maximum production 
of different crops 

We agree with the Report that conversion of lands to non-agncultural 
use should not be made without sanction of " the prescnbed authonty ’ 
(para 38) The construction of houses for living quarters of the peasant 
and his family and also for storage of produce and agncultural stock and for 
cattle-sheds and hay-stacks, etc , which are all needed for efficient agnculture, 
will no doubt be classified as non-agncultural 

AGRICULTURAL COUNCILS 

The Report has taken for granted that the village community and the 
local agncultural community would more or less approximate to each other 
and has failed to realise the possibility in the near future of a groiving proportion 
of the rural population including present-day landless peasants taking to non- 
agncultural occupations, including arts and crafts and agro-industnes and to 
employment in large-scale industnes as they come to be dispersed Our 
colleagues are aware that it is desiraole that more and more of the rural folk 
should be induced to leav’^e the land and take to non-agncultural employment 
When this comes about, it is but natural that the cultnators as a whole inaj^ 
come to be not more than 50 per cent of the total population in most of the 
villages It would not then be in the interests of those engaged in the agn- 
cultural economy to entrust the vaned functions, the Report en\ isages, to the 
Village Panchayat whose interests may then come to be lery^ largely' non- 
agncultural, and in some cases, even anti-agncultural We are, tlierefore^ 
anxious that instead of there being one Organisation in the \ illages like 
Village Panchayat both tor civic purposes and for the specific purpose of 
controlling, planning and impioving agnculture, there should be two statutory' 
bodies namely, the Village Panchayat for cii'ic purposes and the Agncultural 
Council for agncultural purposes Such an Agncultural Council should be 
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accepted as a pn-mary unit upon x\hich the proposed regional authonty and 
Land Commission are to be built up Unless this distinction is made and 
Agricultural Councils alone are entrusted with the task of improving agn- 
culture under the authonty of Land Commission, we are afraid that the 
interests of cultivators are likely to be jeopardised (Paras 37-39) 

On the proposed Village Agncultural Council, all the cultivators, whetiier 
they be owners of lands or tenants or members of Co-operative Farms, 
should be entitled to become members (Para 41) 

REVENUE ASSESSMENT 

Regarding the proposal to entrust Revenue collection to Village Panchayat, 
we wish to sound a note of caution that the Village community should not 
be empowered to vary the assessment in satisfaction of any factious spint 
and individual preferences, and also the manner of collection of local faxes 
from group to group and person to person It is therefore necessary to have 
a more or less uniform Provincial or District system of assessment and col- 
lection and the Village Headman and Accountant, wherever they have so far 
formed a part of the administration, should continue to be utilised for this 
purpose, but under the general supervision of Village Panchayat and without 
any interference in the day to day discharge of their duties 
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APPENDIX G 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Q 1 Descnbe the vanous systems of land tenure in your province 
as now are and would be after Zamindan Abohtion and state the extent 
of land held at present under each of the systems 

Q, 2 State the vanous kinds of interests below ryot and their degree 
of importance m number and the extent of land held by each of them 

Q 3 (^) \Vhat are the existing nghts and obligations of ryots, under- 

ryots, share-croppers and agncultural workers in relation to 

(i) Detenmnation, enhancement, abatement and remission of 

rents, 

(ii) Settlement of rents in the first instance — the time and manner 
N of enhancement or reduction by suits in the Courts or in 

settlement proceedings 

{N B — If there are any sub-ryots who take land on lease from 
those ryots who hold it directly from the Government or 
Panchayat, whatever payment in kind or cash they make 
to the ryots is to be considered as “ rent ” for the purpose 
of this questionnaire ) 

(ill) Should there not be Land Tnbunals with equal number of 
representatives of ryots and sub-ryots for settling fair and 
equitable rent and adjusting other relations between them 

(iv) The incidence of rent — ^what proportion of actual gross pio- 

duction IS being paid as rent — ^whether rents in general are 
heavy and should be reduced 

(v) Making improvements and getting compensation specially in 

case of under-ryots 

(vi) Procedure for recovery of arrears of rents 

(vii) Conditions governing tenure and ejectment 

(run) Permanency, hentabihty and transferabihtj of tenants rights 
(ix) The average area of land held by each category of cultn ators 

(B) What changes do you propose in respect of the abo\e nght-> 
and obligations now that Zaimndari System is being abolished 
— specially in respect of transfer, sub-letting and share- 
cropping ? 

Q 4 Is it possible to have onlj' one categor 3 of ots ^ K so Iiov 
do you propose to achiei e it ^ 
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types of farming 

Broadly speaking there can be the frllowing types of farming 

(i) Individual unit worked with family labour and casually em- 

ployed hired labour 

(ii) Co-operative farm in which ownership of land is retained by 

the individuals concerned but managed co-operatively 

(ill) Collective farm in which the peasant community concerned 
or a group of peasants have no rights of individual 
ownership and the ownersliip of all land \ests in that 
community 

(iv) A State farm would be organised on State lands 

Q 5 (A) (a) What are the possibilities m your province for the 

development of farms defined as a Co-operative farm, a Collective farm and 
a State farm within the next five or ten years ? 

(b) How do you propose to make the individual farming unit 
referred to above a more efficient and productive element in our agncultural 
economy ? 

(c) By what steps can the individual farmer referred to above be 
induced or helped to join a Co-operative farm ^ 

(d) Should not the development of co-operative farming be dependent 
upon its proved efficiency and supenonty over individual farming ^ 

(S) {a) What is the present policy of your Government regarding 
the utilisation of 

(i) Government-owned cultivable waste, 

(ii) Unoccupied lands, wastes and forests acquired from Zamindars, 

(ill) The surplus lands to be acquired from or surrendered by big 
landholders, 

(iv) Reclamation of the present uncultivable lands, and 

(v) What are the anti-erosion measures taken or to be taken ? 

(6) What are the respective extents of such different kinds of lands? 

(c) Should the Government lands be utilised for organising State 
farms or Collective farms or both ? 

Q 6 (a) What do you consider should be the sire of an Economic 

Holdtug ’ 

(i) Economic Holding —Let us assume that a holding to be economic 
must prowde a surplus on the ascertained costs of pro- 
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duction, sufficient to provide secunty for lean \ears and 
for fluctuations in market paces and a fair standard of 
living for the cultivator and his dependants and fair vages 
to agncrltural labourers and contnbution to insurance 
funds 

(ii) In fixing the size of a holding the idea of Balanced Cultna- 
tion and Regional Self-Sufficiency (ref Congress Econo- 
mic Programme Committee’s Report) should be kept in 
view and holding means the total land held bj a 
cultii ator 

(ill) Please explain precisely what do you consider a fair standard 
of linng for a cultivator or an agricultural labourer in 
regard to food, clothing, housing and other necessities and 
amenities of life 

(iv) Wliat size of holding can a good pair of bullocks plough 

(v) What size of holding can an average cultivator and his familj 

culti\ ate efhcientty with or without hired labour ^ 

{b) ^Vhat should be the maximum size of a holding per familj of 
working adult? 

(c) How many times the sue of the Economic Holding should be 
the size of maximum holding ? 

Q 7 {a) Should not those individuals owning the maximum extent 

or above be prevented from acquiring any more land ? 

(b) Should not the sales of land oi er and aboi e the economic holding 
of any one be limited to those who ha\ e less than economic holdings ? 

(c) ^^^lat pnce should be paid — and on what basis — for all surplus 
lands to be acquired from those hanng more than the maximum holding ■' 

(d) Do you adiocate the creation of an impartible economic holding 
and what measures do you suggest for maintaining such a unit ’ 

Q 8 (a) Should the co-operative method be compulsory m respect 

of credit, marketmg, consolidation of holdings and purchase of seeds, manures 
and other agricultural requirements, if majority of cultnators agree 
to it ? 

(b) If so, should it not be through the multi-purpose Co-operatne 
society ? 

(c) (i) Hare any measures been adopted to restnct sub-di\ision 

and fragmentation of holdings ? If so, with w hat resuit •' 

(ii) Hai e any measures been adopted to promote consolidation 
of holdings? If so, with what results? 



(ill) What measures do you propose for consolidation of holdings ? 

[d) Is it possible for your Government to resen^e a part of compen- 
sation money given to the Zamindars for investment at a prescnbed rate 
of interest m a co-operative society to ensure adequate supply of cheap rural 
credit ? 

Q 9 Co-operative Farming 

(i) "V^Tiat IS your estimate of the size of a co-operative farm > What 
technique and management would you adopt in working co-operative farms ? 

(ii) How would you initiaU 3 form a co-operative farm ^ Whom 
would you admit to the membership of the co-operative farm^ Would it 
be possible to admit landless labourers to the membership of co-operative 
farms ^ 

(ill) If so, on what conditions^ 

(ffl) Would you permit the member of a co-operatii e farm to resign 
his membership ^ 

(6) If so, under what conditions ? 

(c) WiU he be entitled to the return on land, implements, cattle, 
capital etc , imtiaUiT^ contributed to or to compensation ? 

{d) Would jmu provide any pnonty in payments to be made on 
account of land, capital, labour and other contnbiitions ? 

{e) Indicate the methods of computing compensation 

(iv) Do you contemplate that under certain conditions, a person 
could be expelled from membership ^ If so, give details 

(v) What are 5 '’our proposals to make admission to the co-operative 
farms attractive for substantial cultivators ^ 

(vi) What method would you suggest for providing management 
and auditing of accounts for these farms ^ Will you provide any collective 
system ^ If so, please give full details of the powers and working of plenary 
meeting and the executive committee ^ 

(\ai) What assistance do you think Government should proiide in 
the shape of — 

(a) implements and animals, 

{b) scientific and technical skiU, and 
(c) finance, 

and what control and powers the Government should hai e o\ er these farms 
in the interest of efficient and democratic management ^ 

' (viii) {a) What method would you adopt m distnbutmg the produce 

of the co-operative farms ? WTiat would be the basis of payment to workers ? 
Would you adopt payment on the basis of work days or productnnty ? mat 
provisions, if any, would you like to make for- 
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(i) reserve fund, 

(ii) increasing common amenities, 

(ill) improvement of the farm, and 
(iv) workers' share 

(6) Do you propose to allov out of total co-operati\ e, collectne 
or state holding any land \\ ay of allotment for the e\clusi\ e use of mdmdual 
members ^ 

(ix) What measures do you propose to popularise and encourage 
the establishment of co-operatu e farms ’ 

(x) Should not the co-opera ti\e farms be taxed m the ^ame way as 
other similar institutions ’ 

Q 10 (i) What IS your estimate of the number of persons now sub- 

sisting on land who are likely to be displaced, if the oi erall changes suggested 
above are given effect to ’ How would t on absorb them bv development of 
suitable cottage industnes — auxiliar 3 *, processing and consumers’ good'- ^ 

(ii) Has your proiunce adequate number of artisans such as black- 
smiths, carpenters, masons, leather-workers, potters needed to attend ade- 
quately to the agncultural needs ’ Are thei sufficiently trained and skilled 
and if not, what scheme do you propose to raise their efficiency , earnings and 
status 1' 

Q 11 (i) Should not a minimum price for agricultural produce be 

assured ? Wdiat machinery should be established for the purpose ? 

(ii) Should there not be pariti between prices ol non-agncultural 
products and semces and agricultural products and ser\ ices ’ In wdiat 
way such parity may be attained and maintained ^ 

(in) Should not each Milage tiy’^ to raise to the maximum possible 
extent raw matenals for consumers goods needed by the local people con- 
sistent with the extent and quality of land of the village ^ 

(iv) Is it not adMsable for the Goxemment to restnet exports of 
food and raw materials from a village or a group of \ illages to pro\ ed sur- 
pluses ? 

Q 12 (i) What steps do you propose to relieie the burden of in- 

debtedness of landed peasants as well as agricultural workers’ To what 
extent have the Provincial Debt Relief Legislation ind the present nse of 
agncultural pnees lightened the burden of such indebtedness ' 

(ii) Do you suggest the adinsabilitj of introducing “ control credit ’ 
only to be made aiailable to peasants through functional supplies in kind 
such as manures, cattle, building matenals, implements and other producers 
and consumers’ goods through multiple co-operati\e societx ’ 

Q 13 (i) How soon can your pro\ ince give ehect to tlie proMSions 

of the Minimum Wages Act, relating to agricultural workers’ What special 
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steps your government should adopt in order to settle disputes and establish 

harmonious relations between land-owning peasants, ryots and agricultural 
workers ? 

(u) Should agnculture be regarded as a Public Utility Industry 
and should strikes and lock-outs in the industry be allowed ^ 

(ill) "Vldiat steps have been so far taken and with what success to put 
down ' forced labour ” ? What additional steps do you now propose to 
be taken in this regard^ 

Q 14 There are generally four types of agriculturists 

(i) surplus producers to whom agriculture is a profitable concern, 

(ii) self-sufficient producers whom agnculture keeps fully em- 

ployed , 

(ill) inadequate producers to whom though agnculture is the mam 
source of employment yet not paying enough to make 
both ends meet, 

(iv) token producers to whom income from their own lands is not 
the main means of living 

Indicate how the State can assist agncultunsts referred to in (iii) and 
(iv) in getting full employment in agnculture and cottage industries and 
agncultunsts referred to in (i) and (ii) in the enjoyment of their rights and 
in the discharge of their obligations to State and society 

Q 15 Should it not be one of our mam aims to raise the educational 
levels (general and technical) of agncultunsts and thus raise their efficiency ? 
How soon would your Government be able to organise a net-work of agri- 
cultural middle and high schools and refresher courses and colleges ? 

Q 16 (i) Should there not be a direct tax on agnculture to replace 

the existing “ lent ” fas understood under Zaimndan system) or land revenue ? 
If so, should it be a progressive income-tax on agricultural income ? If not, 
what other alternative method of taxing agricultural incomes do you propose? 
Should not holdings smaller than an economic holding be exempted from such 
a tax ? Should not such a tax be progressively graded ? 

(ii) How far will it be possible to realise all dues payable to co- 
operatives and village panchayats by cultivators in terms of produce only ? 

Q 17 What steps hare your Government so far taken or propose 
to take for 

(i) Improvement of cattle-breeding and fighting cattle epidemic 
and increasing the production of fodder by reservation of 
some area for pasturage, tree planting and afforestation ? 
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(ii) River management, multi-purpose] project, imgation, contour 
bunding, famine prevention, drainage, cheap electncity, canal 
navigation, etc ? 

(ill) Increasing total food production by way of fruit gardens, \ege- 
tables, pisciculture, bee-hi\ang, sheep rearing deep sea 
fishing, poultry, dairy farming^ 


STATISTICS 

Please supply statistical information under the following heads 

(1) Area under cultivation and cultivable wastes 

(2) Area held by ryots and under-ryots under cultivation and the 
average incidence of their rents 

(3) Statement of total agricultural population, landless agricultural 
labourers and the average area per head or per family of land- 
holding agncultunsts 

(4) Distribution of area held by agncultunsts — percentage of families 
with less than 2 acres, 2 to 5 acres, 5 to 10 acres, 10 to 20 acres, 
20 to 30 acres and 30 acres and above (For rough and ready 
companson one acre of wet land may be considered as equivalent 
to 2 acres of dry land ) 

(5) Percentage of families living mainly as share-croppers (on batai 
or barga system) and agncultural labourers 

(6) Percentage of lands cultivated by family member^ or r\ot^ oi 
under-ryots, by share-croppers and by agricultural labourois 

(7) Passage of agncultural land from the hands of actual cultix ators 
into those of non-agncultunsts 

(8) What are imgated and non-imgated acreages in your pro\ inci ■' 

(9) What schemes and projects are on foot for increasing gaen 
and farm-yard manures, making of silage, composts out of waste 
and for utihsation of chemical manures ? 

(10) What steps do you suggest for bnngmg more effectively to the 
notice of peasants the results of scientific expenments and better 
methods of cultivation ? Do you not think that Ki‘=an Congress 
and other popular organisations should be specially utih«cd by 
Government in this connection’ 
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APPENDIX D 

THE ITINERARY 


(Showing the districts, and villages visited by the ARC for the examination 
of witnesses and peasants and the distance covered) 


S No. C P & BERAR 

1 Delhi to Nagpur 

2 Nagpur to V Ramtek m Nagpur dist , 

(S, back to Nagpur 

3 Nagpur to village Mansodar in Nagpur 

dibt & back to Nagpur 

BOMBAY 

4 Nagpur to Bombay 

5 Bombay to Bulsar in Surat district 

6 Bulsar to wllages in Bulsar taluka of 

Surat district 

[t) Bulsar to Lilapur, Ambraha, Bha- 
deli and back to Bulsar 
(n) Bulsar to Ronvillee &. back to Bulsar 

7 Bulsar to Bombay 

8 Bombay to Poona 

9 Poona to \ illage Kothrud in Poona dist 

&. back 

10 Poona to Bombay 

11 Bombay to Delhi 

ASSAM 

12 Delhi to Calcutta 

13 Calcutta to Gauhati 

14 Gauhati to V Rampur of Kamrup dist 

& back 

1 5 Gauhati to Tezpur in Darrang dist 

16 lezpur to Misaman in Darrang dist 

& back 

17 Tezpur to Shillong 

18 Shillong to Calcutta Via Pandu 


WEST BENGAL 

19 Calcutta to Daldiin Jhaparda in Howrah 

dist , &, back 

20 Calcutta to Burdwan &. back 

21 Calcutta to Deihi 

ORISSA 

22 Delhi to Cuttack Via Calcutta 

23 Cuttack to Pun 

24 Pun to village Chandaiipur in Pun 

dist , & back 

25 Pun to Chatrapur 

26 Chatrapur to villages m Ganjam dis- 

U) Chatrapur to Chammakhandi 
ill) Chammakhandi to Bhatkumarada 
Uii) Bhatkumarada to Chatrapur 
(ill) Chatrapur to Santoshpur 
(.;) Santoshpur to Humma 



Mileage 

Dale 

By Train 

679 miles 

21- 6-1948 

By Car 

70 miles 

25- 6-1948 

i } 

14 miles 

28- 6-1948 

By Tram 

» > 

520 miles 

121 miles 

30- 6-1948 
4- 7-1948 

Bj Car 

By Train 

By Car 

20 miles 

34 miles 

1 21 miles 

120 miles 

4- 7-1948 
4- 7-1948 
4- 7-1948 
7- 7-1948 

f / 

By Train 

15 miles 

120 miles 

861 miles 

7- 7-1948 
7- 7-1948 
7- 7-1948 

By Tram 

By Train & 
Steamer 

902 miles 

478 miles 

10- 7-1948 

12- 7-1948 

By Car 

By Car &, 
Steamer 

40 miles 
/ 

119 miles 

15- 7-1948 

16- 7-1948 

By Car 

By Car, Stea- 
mer &, Tram 

70 miles 

163 miles 

540 miles 

16- 7-1948 

17- 7-1948 

19-7 -1948 

By Jeep 

By Car 

By Train 

18 miles 

134 miles 
902 miles 

20- 7-1948 

24- 7-1948 

25- 7-1948 

By Train 

t » 

1156 miles 

56 miles 

8- 9-1948 
13- 9-1948 

By Car 

By Tram 

16 miles 

105 miles 

13- 9-1948 
13- 9-1948 

By Car 

* » 

» t 

$ ! 

1 1 

11 miles 

9 miles 

12 miles 

13 miles 

10 miles 

14- 9-1948 
14- 9-1948 
14- 9-1948 
14- 9-1948 
14- 9-1948 
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5 No 


27 Humma to Cuttack 
BIHAR 


By Tram 


28 

29 


30 


31 

32 

33 

34 


35 


Cuttack to Ranchi Via 
Hoivrah and Gomoh 

Ranchi to villages in Ranchi district 
(i) Ranchi to Raghunathpur 
(ti) Raghunathpur to Chandu 
(m) Chandu to Jangi 
{tv) Jangi to Ranchi 
(ti) Ranchi to Peloul &. back to Ranchi 
Ranchi to villages in Hazaribagh district 
(i) Ranchi to Ramgarh 
(jt) Ramgarh to Bundu & back 
{ttt) Ramgarh to Murpa 
{iv) Murpa to Hazanbagh 
Hazaribagh to Aurangabad 
Aurangabad to Gaya 
Gaya to Patna 

Patna to villages in Patna district 
(i) Patna to Sadiqpur 
(n) Sadiqpur to Amhara 
(w) Amhara to Jamunapore 
{tv) Jamunapore to Patna 
Patna to Delhi 


By Tram 
&. Car 
By Car 


By Car 


By Train 
By Car 


By Tram 


MADRAS 

36 Delhi to Madras 


By Tram 


37 Madras to villages m Chmgleput district By Car 

(t) ^ladras to Poonamallee S. back to 

r kladras 

(i») Madras to Madhavaram .. 

{ttt) Madhavaram to Red Hills 

{tv] Red Hills to Madras 

38 Madras to Calicut By Tram 

39 Calicut to villages m b Malabar district 

(i) Cahcut to Kovur Amsam in Villi- 

paramb Desam ,, 

{tt) Kovur Amsam to Cherukollathur 

Amsam & Desam , 

(ill) Cherukollathur Amsam to Peru- 

vayil Amsam in Cheruppa Desam , 

{tv) Peruvayil Amsam to Calicut 

40 Calicut to Madras By Tram 

41 Madras to Mayavaram 

42 Mayavaram to villages in Mayavaram 

taluka of Tanjore district By Jeep 

(j) Mayararam to Elantangudi 

{tt) Elantangudi to Kozhayurchen 


The Committee then divided tn ijjo paities 
1st Pat ty — 

{ttt) Kozhayur to Agaramanakkudi Bj Jeep 
{tv) Agaramanakkudi to klanakkudi 

(f) Manakkudi to Uluthakuppax 

{vt) Uluthakuppai to Mayavaram . 

Iltid Patty — 

{vii) Kozhayur to Bandanallur By Jeep 

{ytit) Bandanallur to 'Vduthurai << 

{tx] Aduthurai to Velathitti • 

{x) Velathitti to Mayavaram ■ 


Mileage 
too miles 


500 miles 

25 miles 
13 nules 

3 miles 
40 miles 
58 miles 

28 miles 

24 milts 
12 miles 

26 miles 
100 miles 

52 miles 
96 miles 

15 miles 
15 miles 
5 miles 

25 miles 
564 miles 


1361 miles 


25 miles 
15 miles 
15 miles 
30 miles 
414 miles 


7 miles 

2 miles 

2 miles 
11 miles 
414 miles 
174 miles 


3 miles 
6 miles 


14 miles 
3 miles 
6 miles 
9 miles 


6 miles 
5 miles 
4 miles 
12 miles 


Dati’ 


15- 9 1948 


16 9-194S 

19- 9-1948 
19- 9-1948 
19- 9-1948 

19- 9-1948 

20- 9-194S 

21- 9-1948 
21- 9 1948 
21- 9-1948 
21- 9 1948 
21- 9-1948 
21- 9-1948 
22 9 1948 

23- 9-1948 
23- 9-1948 
23- 9 1948 
23- 9-1948 
23- 9-1948 


23 11 1948 
25-11 1948 
25 11 1948 
25-11 1948 
25 11 1948 


28 11 1948 

28 11 1948 

28 11-1948 
28 1 1 1948 

28- 11 1948 

29- 11-1948 


30-11-1948 
30 11-1948 


30 11 1948 
30 11-1948 
30 11-1948 
30 11-1948 


30 11-1948 
30-11-1948 
30-11-1948 
30 11-1948 
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S No 


43 

Mayavaram to Madras 

By Tram 

44 

Madras to Bezwada 

,, 

45 

Bezwada to villages in Krishna district 

By Car 


(?) Bezivada to Guntuppalli 

1 1 


(ii) Guntupalli to Ibrahimpattam 
(ill) Ibrahimpattam to Bezwada 

By Tram 

46 

Bezwada to Delhi 


UNITED PROVINCES 


47 

Delhi to Lucknow 

By Train 

48 

Lucknow to Barabanki 

By Car 

49 

Barabanki to villages in Barabanki dis- 

By Car 


trict 


M Barabanki to J ebangirabad 
(«) ' ' ^ ^ ’ 


50 

(???) Parhah to Barabanki 

Barabanki to Lucknow 

By Car 

51 

Lucknow to Gorakhpur 

By Train 

52 

Gorakhpur to villages in Gorakhpur 
& Deona dist 

By Car 


(j) Gorakhpur to Jagdishpur 
[tt) Jagdishpur to Siswa alias Malpur ,, 

(ttt) Siswa alias Malpur to Ramdiha , , 

{tv) Ramdiha to Kasia, Deona dist 
(i;) Kasia to Gorakhpur .. 

53 Gorakhpur to Allahabad By Traia 

54 Allahabad to villages in Allahabad dist By Car 

{t) Allahabad to Jaitwardih .. 

(h) Jaitwardih to Parsadpur 
{ttt} Parsadpur to Kaurihar • 

(tv) Kaurihar to Allahabad >> 

(v) Allahabad to Bamrauli 

(vt) Bamrauli to Bekha (Puramufti) ,, 

(vn) Bekha Puramufti to Allahabad ,, 

(vttt) Allahabad to Rampur 

(t;\,) Rampur to Allahabad 

(x) Allahabad to Naim Agn Institute 

&, back to Allahabad ” 

55 Allahabad to Mauranipur via Manikpur By Tram 

56 Mauranipur to Danaur &. Nanwar Co- 

operative Farms in Jhansi dist By t-ar 


57 

58 

59 

60 


61 


Danaur to Lahtpur 
Lalitpur to Delhi 
Delhi to Meerut 

Meerut to villages in Meerut District 
(i) Meerut to Kharkhauda & back to 
Meerut 

ill) Meerut to Latifpur (Ganga Khadar) 
via Village Kathaur and back 
to Meerut 
Meerut to Delhi 


By Tram 
By Car 
By Car 


By Car 


Mileage 

174 miles 
268 miles 

7 miles 
9 miles 
16 miles 
1093 miles 


304 miles 
17 miles 


8 miles 
18 miles 
13 miles 
17 miles 
173 miles 


13 miles 

1 mile 

2 miles 
18 miles 
34 miles 

212 miles 

6 miles 

10 miles 

11 miles 
13 miles 

6 miles 

7 miles 
13 miles 

12 miles 
12 miles 

12 miles 
200 miles 

77 miles 
33 miles 
311 miles 
42 miles 


12 miles 


46 miles 
42 miles 


Date 

30-11-1948 

1- 12-1948 

2- 12-1948 

3- 12-1948 
3-12-1948 
3-12-1948 


13- 1-1949 
18- 1-1949 


18- 1-1949 
18- 1-1949 
18- 1-1949 

18- 1-1949 

19- 1-1949 


20- 1-1949 
20- 1-1949 
20- 1-1949 
20- 1-1949 
20- 1-1949 

20- 1-1949 

21- 1-1949 
21- 1-1949 
21- 1-1949 
21- 1-1949 
21- 1-1949 
21- 1-1949 

21- 1-1949 

22- 1-1949 
22- 1-1949 

22- 1-1949 
22- 1-1949 

22- 1-1949 
22- 1-1949 
22- 1-1949 
22- 1-1949 


23- 1-1949 


23- 1-1949 
23- 1-1949 


14,037 miles 
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APPENDIX E 

List of Witnesses who Deposed before the ARC 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

23— 6— 19-48 

1 Shri V K Soman, Mehkar, Berar 

2 Shri Ramadhar Dubey, President, Tehsil Agricultural Co-operatne 

Association, Sihora, distnct Jubbulpore 

3 Shn N L Diwanjee, Secretary, Taluq Congress Committee, Chanda 

4 Shri Han Ram Misia, Settlement Commissioner, C P 

5 Shri R G Chaurey, o s D , Revenue Department, C P Government 

6 Shn Bihanlal Patil, M L A , Betul, C P 

7 Shn Naram Bapuji Patil, Kalwad, Taluq Chikhli, distnct Buldana 

24— 6—1948 

8 Shn P D Nair, Director of Agriculture, C P 

9 Shn Mangrulkar Director of Veterinary Services, C P 

10 Shn KAN Rao, Director of Industries, C P 

11 Shn V S Jha, Director of Public Instruction, C P 

12 Shn P K Sen, Labour Commissioner, C P 

13 Shn K R Minocha, Superintending Engineer, Electricity Dept 

14 Shn Roy, Chief Engineer, P W D , CP and Berar 

25— 6—1948 

1 5 Shn G S Mukhtiyar, Registrar of Co-operatn e Societies, C P 

16 Shn B N Wankhade, Chairman, District Council, Nagpur 

1 7 Shn Abdur Razaaq, L A , Advocate, Nagpur 

26— 6—1948 

18 Rao Bahadur Shn Chotelal Verma, Retired Deput}'^ Commissioner, 

Dhantoli, Nagpur 

19 Shn Jhavenbhai Patel, Director of Cottage Industnes, C P 

20 Shn Mahant Laxmi Narayan Das, SI L , Raipur, C P 

21 Shn Beohar Rajendra Singh, M L A , Jubbulpore 

22 Shn Ganpat Rao Dam, Malgu/ar, Raipur 

23 Shn Kishanlal Goenka, Akola, Berar 

24 Shn Ghanshyam Singh, Gupta, Speaker, Legislatn e Assembh , C P 
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28— 6— 1948 

Shri Ghanshyam Singh Gupta’s examination continued 

25 Shri K N Nagarkatti. (formerly I C S , and Ex-Development Secre- 

tary, CP Government and Registrar, Co-operative Societies), 
Nagpur 

26 Shri D R Mohorikar, Ganeshpura, district Balaghat 

27 Shn P S Patil, M L A , Chikhli, distnct Buldana 

28 Dr Punjab Rao Deshmukh, Amraoti 

29- -6— 1948 

29 Shn N K Dharmadhikari, Karpa, distnct Betul 

30 Shn N P Srivastava, Secretary to Government, Revenue Department 

31 Shn H S Kammath, ICS, Commissionej, Berar, formerly Secretary 

to the Government of C P , Food Department 

32 Shn Raghunath Singh Kiledar, Kareli, Narasinghpur 

33 Shn M P Kalhe, Chairman, Distnct Council, Yeotmal 

34 Shn D K Kane, President, Izaradars’ Association, Yeotmal 

35 Shn M S Kannamwar, President, Nagpur P C C , Nagpur 

36 Shn K P Pande, M L A , Sihora 

30— 6—1948 

37 Shn M P Subedar, Taku, P 0 Kesla, Hoshangabad 

38 Dr D W Kathaley, Advocate, Civil Lines, Nagpur 

39 Shn Y S Athalye, Pleader, Dhantoli, Nagpur 

40 Shn W G Wasalwar, Circle 7, Walker Road, Nagpur 


BOMBAY 


1—7—1948 


41 Shn S G Barve, ICS. Collector, Poona 

42 Shn U M Mirchandani, ICS, Commissioner, Ahmedabad 

43 Shn T T Kothawala, c i E , Settlement Commissioner and Director 

of Land Records, Poona 


2—7—1948 

44 Dr B N Uppal, Director of Agnculture, Poona 

45 Sbn G M Sankpal, Director, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 

Civil Supplies Department, Bombay 

46 Shn B P Patel, Registrar of Co-operative Societies and Director of 

Agncultural Marketing and Rural Finance, Poona 

47 Capt S P Mohite, Collector, Ratnagm 

48 Shn N K Drand, ICS, Secretary to Government, Labour Dept , 

Bombay 
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49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 


56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 


3—7—1948 

Shn R G Saraiya 

Shri B D Lala, Secretary, Gujerat P C C , Alimedabad 
Shn Maganbhai R Patel, M L A , c/o Gujerat P C C 
Prof C N Vakil, Bombay 

Dr M B Desai, University School of Economics, Bombaj 


5— 7—1948 

Shn L B Jagalpure, Ahmednagar 

Sir Manilal B Nanavati, President Indian Society of 4gncuUunl 
Economics 

6— 7—1948 

Shn D K Kimte, Parliamentary Secretary, Home and Revenue 
Shn K F Patil, Parliamentary Secretar}', Rev'enue 
Prof D R Gadgil, Gokhale Institute, Poona 


Shn Morarji R Desai, Minister for Revenue 
Shn Vaikunth Bhai Mehta, Minister for Finance 
Shn M P Patil, Minister for Agnculture 


Examined 
I together 


Shn V N Sardesai, Secretary to the Government of Bombat , Rev ciiuo 


Department 


Shn P S Hosmani, Haven, District Dharwar 


ASSAM 

A( Gauhati 

14— 7—1948 

64 Shn Umakant Gosvv'ami, Professor of Economic'', Cotton College, 

Gauhati 

65 Shn Jagdish Chandra Jlehdi, m v , B l , Gauhati 

66 Shn Kamakhyaram Barooah, b l , Bar Libran , Gaulnti 

67 Shn Dinanath Mehdi, Advocate, Bai Librar} , Gauhati 

68 Shn Purandhar Sharma, M L A , Mangaldoi 

69 Shn Haldhar Bhuyan, M L A , Novvgong 

70 Shn D Rajkhovva, President, District Congress, Committee, Golaelnt 

71 Shn A K Mitra, Director of Veterinary Services \sbam Government 

Gauhati 

15 — 7—1948 

72 Shn Shyama Prasad Chakraverti, Pleader, Dhubri 

73 Shn Dandesar Gogoi, Lecturer in Economics, Cotton College 

Gauhati 

74 Shn Hareshvvar Gosvvami, "j 

Shn Debkanta Barooah, Assam Socialut Partv (Tiuhiti 

Shn Lakhi Prasad Gosvvami, j 
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75 Shn Kuladhar Chaliha, MCA, JoAat 

76 Shri Bishnu Prasad Chaliha, District Congress Committee, Sibsagax 

77 Shn Subodh Kumar Talapatra, Physiological Chemist, Khanapara 

Gauhati ' 

78 Shn J N Das, Under Secretary to Government, Revenue Dent 

Shillong ^ ' 

At Tezpin 

79 Shn B C Bhagvati, M L A , Tezpur 

80 Shn Mahadeva Sarma, Chairman, Local Board, Tezpur 

81 Shn Kamakhya Prasad, Tnpathi, Darrang College, Tezpur 

At Shillong 

18— 7—1948 

82 Shn S P Desai, Chief Secretary, Government of Assam, Shillong 

83 Shn R C Woodford, Director of Agnculture 1 

Shn L K Handique, Addl Director of Agriculture ! Examined 
Shn L N Phukan, Agncultural Chenust I” together 

Shn N K Das, Assistant to Additional Director j 

84 Shn T T S Hayley, Director of Cottage Industnes, Shillong 

85 Shn K N Majumdar, Director of Land Records, Shillong 

86 Shn S J Duncan, Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 

Shillong 

87 Shn Sidlu Kath Sharma, Secretary, P C C , Gauhati 

88 Shn Lakheswar Baruah, Speaker, Assam Legislative Assembly 

89 Shn D C Das, Development Comimssioner for Assam, ShiUong 

90 Shn R Chandra, i e s , Chief Engineer, Assam, Shillong 

91 Shn Sitaram Sharma, Deputy Director of Rural Development, Gauhati. 

92 Shn G C Goswami, Chief Electncal Adviser, Shillong 

19— 7—1948 

93 Shn Jitendralal Goswami, Secretary, Kanmgan] Sub-Dmsional Congress 

Committee, Kanmgan], Assam 

94 Shn Dhirendra Kumar Gupta, c/o Cachar Distnct Committee, Silchar, 

Assam 

95 Shn Debesuar Sarma, President, Assam PCC, Gauhati 

96 Shn Santosh Kumar Baruah, ML A, Gaunpore, Assam 

97 Shn Sarat Chandra Smha, Chapar, Assam 
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98 Shn P C Khongwir, " Assistant Agncultural Officer, North-Ea t 

Frontier Agency, Shillong 

99 Shn Bishnu Run Mehdi, Revenue Minister and all other Ministers 

except the Premier and Food Minister, and Shri Mahendra Chaudhury 
and Shn B P Chaliha, Parliamentary Secretaries 

WEST BENGAL 
Ai Calcutta 

21— 7—1948 

100 Shn S K Dey, Secretary, Agriculture, Forests and Fisheries Dept 

101 Shn Jadabendra Nath Panja, Minister, Agriculture, Forest and Fishenes 

102 Shn B B Mukherjee, Retired Director, Land Records and Surveys 

103 Janab A F M Abdur Rehman, M L A , Alipore, Calcutta 

104 Shn P R Das Gupta, Director of Land Records and Surveys 

105 Shn B B Sarkar, Commissioner, Burdwan Division 

106 Shn J N Talukdar, Commissioner, Presidency Division 

107 Shn B C Smha, Minister, Land and Land Revenue Department 

108 Shn S Banerji, c i E , ICS, Member, Board of Revenue and 

Secretary, Land and Land Revenue Department 

22— 7—1948 

109 Shn R K Mitra, ICS, Collector, 24 Parganas, Alipore, Calcutta 

110 Shn B B Das Gupta, Secretary, Finance Department 

111 Shn B P Bhattacharjee, Registrar, Co-operative Societies, West 

Benga’ 

112 Shn Nikunja Behan Maity, Minister, Co-operative Credit and Relief 

113 Shn Hirendra Chandra Sen, Collector, Midnapore 

114 Shn B K Banerji, Collector, Burdwan 

23— 7—1948 

115 Prof Pabitra Kumar Sen, Guru Prasad Singh, Professor of Agri- 

culture, Calcutta 

116 Shn Khagendra Nath Das Gupta, M L A 

117 Prof Benoy Sarkar, Head of Department of Economics and Com- 

merce, Calcutta University 

118 Shn J P Bhattacharjee, Visva-Bharati Economic Research Institute 

of Rural Reconstruction 

119 Shn Radhakumud Mukherjee, 39, Edkalia Road, Ballygunge 

120 Rai Bahadur Devendra Mohan Bhattacharjee, Ex-M L A (Central) 

and formerly Member, Bengal Administration Enquiry Committee 


15 
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24— 7—1948 

121 Shri Uday Chand Mahtab, ML A, Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of 
Burdwan 

122. Maharaja Sns Chandra Nandy, M L A of 
Cossim Bazar 

123 Sri Kumar Amaresh Chandra Sinha 

124 Mr Tarak Nath Mukherjee, c i E , m b E 

125 Shn P N Singh Roy, o b e 

126 Dr and Mrs R K Sirkar, 131, Bowhazar Street, Calcutta 

127 Shri Parunal Kumar Roy, m A , b l , Professor of Economics, Banga- 

basi College, Calcutta 

128 Shn Santi Priya Bose, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Jalpaigun 

25— 7—1948 

129 Shn J N Roy, Prativa Kutir, Williams Town, Deoghar 

130 Shn Kalipada Mukherjee, Minister for Labour 

131 Shn B N Banerjea, Secretary, Public Service Commission, West 

Bengal 

132 Shn Prabas Chandra Pathak, Calcutta 

133 Shn Atul Chandra Gupta, Advocate, 125, Rash Behan Avenue, Bally- 

gunge, Calcutta 

ORISSA 

At Cuttack 

10—9—1948 

134 Shn Naba Knshna Chaudhry, M L A , formerly Minister for Revenue, 

Chairman, Land Revenue and Land Tenure Committee, Bakhrabad, 
Cuttack 

135 Shn G S Ray, m a , b L , Member, Land Revenue and Land Tenure 

Committee and Principal, Pun College, Pun 

136 Dr P Parija, o B E , i E s , Director of Agriculture and Vice-Chancellor, 

Utkal University, 10, Cantonment Road, Cuttack 

137 Shn H K Mahatab, Premier, Onssa, Cuttack 

138 Shn Radhaknshna Das, Retired Professor, Kesharpur, Bakshibazar, 

Cuttack 

139 Rai Sahib J Mahapatra, ma. Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

Onssa, Cuttack 

- ‘ ' 11—9—1948 

140 Shn N Senapati, ICS, Chief Administrator and Special Commis- 

sioner, Orissa, Cuttack 

141 Shn Samuel Das, Revenue Commissioner, Orissa 


Examined 

together 
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142 Shri U N Rath, Deputy Secretary to Government, Revenue Depart- 

ment and Secretary, Land Revenue and Land Tenure Committee, 
Cuttack 

143 Rai Sahib B S Mahanti, District Magistrate, Dhenkenal 

144 Shri S N Bhanj Deo, M A , Tikayat of Kamka, Leader of Opposition, 

Member, Land Revenue and Land Tenure Committee, Kamka 
Rajbati, Katakchandi, Cuttack 

12—9—1948 

145 Shn Dinabandhu Sahu, M L A , Member, Land Revenue and Land 

Tenure Committee, Bengahshahi, Cuttack 

146 Shn B K Pal, M A , b l , Advocate, Bakhrabad, Cuttack 

147 Shn Biswanath Das, MCA, President, Utkal P C C , Cuttack 

148 Shn Surendra Nath Bose Roy, P O , Pattumimdai, Cuttack 

149 Shn Chakradhar Behera, V Haldia, P 0 , Ghanteswar, Balasore 

At Chatrapur 

14—9—1948 

150 Pandit A S N Murti, President, South Onssa Agncultunsts’ Associa- 

tion, Chatrapur 

151 Shn A V Subba Rao, Advocate, Member, Land Revenue and Land 

Tenure Committee, Berhampur 

152 Shn Narayan Patro, M L A , Vice-President, Onssa Land Mortgage 

Bank, P 0 , Gurandi, P S , Parlakimedi, District Ganjam 

153 Shn Jagannath IVIisra, M L A , Chatrapur 

154 Shn Umacharan Patnaik, M L A , Advocate, Member, Land Revenue 

' and Land Tenure Committee, Berhampore, Ganjam 

BIHAR 

At Ranchi 

18— -9--1948 

155 Shn B N Sarkar, Director of Agnculture, Bihar, Ranchi 

156 Shn N Bakshi, ICS, Member, Board of Revenue, Bihar 

157 Shn K Raman, ICS, Secretary to Government, Revenue Department 

Government of Bihar, Ranchi 

158 Shn S P Sinha, Land Reforms Commissioner, Bihar 

159 Shn S K Sen, Animal Husbandry Officer, Government of Bihar 

19— 9—1948 

160 Swami Sahajanand Saraswati, President, Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha 

Shri Sita Ram Ashram, P O , Bihta, Patna 

161 Representatives of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee 

(i) Shn Nand Kumar Singh, Secretaiy , B P C C , District Con- 
gress Committee, Monghjr 
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{n) Shri Baidya Nath Chaudhury, Secretary, BPCC, Distnct 
Congress Committee, Purnea 

{m) Shri Mathura Prasad Misra, Secretary, Kisan Sub-Committee 
BPCC, Sadaqat Ashram, Patna 
(tv) Shri Sarju Prasad, formerly Secretary, BPCC, Secretary, 
Gandhi Samiti, Muzaharpur 

{v) Shri Ayodhya Prasad, Member, Kisan Sub-Committee, BPCC, 
Sadaqat Ashram, Patna 

{vi) Shri Deep Narayan Singh, M L A , President, Bihar Provincial 
Co-operative Federation, Muzaffarpur 
(vii) Shn Jamuna Prasad Singh, M L A , Gaya 

{vm) Shn Sahgram Singh, President, District Congress Committee, 
Hazanbagh 

20—9—1948 

162 Shn Baidyanath Chaudhry, President, Distnct Congress Committee, 

Purnea 

163 Shn Tara Prasanna Ghosh, Hon Organiser, Co-operative Societies, 

Ranchi 


At Patna 


22— 9—1948 

164 Prof Parmanand Prasad, 3, Serpentine Road, Patna 

165 Shn Nawalkishore Prasad Singh, Sub-Registrar, Hilsa, Patna 

166 Representatives of the Director of Industries 

(t) Shn Syed Mehdi Ali, Deputy Director of Industries (Adminis- 
tration), Secretariat, Patna 

(«) Shn B N Prasad, Superintendent of Fishenes, Secretariat^ 
Patna 

(im) Shn Muhammad Yasin, Deputy Director of Cottage Industnes, 
Secretariat, Patna 

23— 9—1948 

167 Shn G N Sinha, Director of Public Instruction, Bihar, Secretanat, 

Patna 


MADRAS 

At Madras 


22—11—1948 


168 ShnT K Doraiswami Iyer, m A , 48, Anaikatti Street, Tiruvannamalai, 

North Arcot district 

169 Shn K S Ramamurthi Iyer, Vice-President, District Agncultural 

Association, Kunnam House, Shiyah, Tanjore distnct 

and 

Shn K Govmdarajulu Naidu, Advocate, Joint Secretary, Tanjore 
Distnct Agncultunsts’ Association, Kutchery Road, Mayavaram, 


Tanjore district 
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170 Shri N S Iyer, President, Kodavasal Agricultural Association, Seru- 

kalathur, P O , Tan] ore district 

171 Shri K G Sivaswamy, President, South Indian Federation of Agn- 

cultural Workers’ Union, 27, Apparsami Koil Street, Mylapore, 
Madras 

23— 11—1948 

172 Shn K C Ramaknshnan, Professor, Agricultural College, Coimba- 

tore 

173 Shri C S Snnivasa Mudaliar, Shiyah, Tanjore district 

174 Shn B Ramachandra Reddy, President, Madras Chamber of Agri- 

culture, Reddi House, Vepeiy, Madras 

175 Dr R Naganna Gowd, Ji sc , ph n , Hospet, Bellary district 

176 Shn D Munikanniah Naidu, ba, bl. Advocate, Pushkala, 14/31, 

Eldams Road, Teynampet, Madras 18 

177 Shn Venkataswami Reddy, Advocate and Secretary, South Arcot 

Agricultural Association, Cuddalore, N T 

178 Shn G Vageesan, Mirasdar, Pmnalur, Chidambaram Taluk, South 

Arcot district 

179 Shn K S Madhava Iyer, Kadayam, TmneveUy district 

180 Rao Saheb P R Ranganath Ran] a, b a , b l , Codialbail, Mangalore, 

S Kanara district 

24— 11—1948 

181 Shn V S Thyagaraja Mudaliar, Landlord, Vadapathimangalam Estate, 

Tiruvarur, Tanjore district 

182 Shn R Venkata Subba Reddiar, B A , B L , Ex -M L A , (Central), 

Advocate, Secretary, South India Sugarcane Growers’ Association, 
Tindivanam, S Arcot district 

and 

Shn E V Sundara Reddi, M a , b l , President, South India Sugar- 
cane Growers' Association, 12, Avenue Road, Nungambakkam, 
Madras 

183 Shn A Veeriah Vandayar, Poondi, Chingleput district 

184 Shn S A Rahim, President, Tamilnad Kisan Panchayat and Shn K 

Raman, Secretar 5 ^ Tamil Kisan Panchayat 

185 Shn G Narayanaswamy Naidu, Kisan Congress, Mayavaram 

186 Shn K A Nachiappa Goundar, M L A , P 0 , Konganapuram, district 

Salem (via) Sankaridrug 

187 Shn Harihara Subramaniam, c/o Shn K G Sivaswamy, 27, Appar- 

samy Koil Stieet, Mylapore, Madras 

25— 11—1948 

188 Shn V T Arasu, Vilhvakkam, P O , Madras 

189 Shn A S Narayanaswami Iyer, Advocate, Shripuram 
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190 Shn E Venugopal Reddy, V Rachakandriga, P Rada (MSMRlvl 

Chmgleput district 

191 Shn R Venkataramaii, Secretary, Labour Section, Tamilnad Congress 

Committee, Mount Road, Madras 

and 

Shn V Ramamurthi, Secretary, Research Department, Tamilnad 
Congress Committee 

192 Shn B Venkatanarayana Reddy, M L A , Kotapolur, Sulurpet Taluk, 

Nellore district 
At Cahciit 

26— 11—1948 

193 Shn R Dorai Rajan, Journalist, Najappa Chetty Colony, Trichy Road, 

Coimbatore 

194 Shn E Sankaran Unni, Advocate, Palghat 

195 Shn RamachandraNedungadi, c/o Shn P Kuttikrishnan Nair, b A , B L , 

Vakil, Chalapuram, P O , Calicut 

196 Shn C M K Nambisan, President, Malabar Karshak Sabha, Socialist 

Party Office, Cannanore (N Malabar) 

27— 11—1948 

197 Shn K C Manavedan Rajah, Retired Collector, "Rajah Mandir", 

Chalapuram, P 0 , S Malabar 

198 Shn K P Krishnan Nair, Retired Collector, Puthiyara, Calicut 

199 Shn C K Menon, b \ , mmej, (Selhga) Kavalappara, Shoranur 

200 Shn A Chandu, M L A , Calicut 

201 Shn C K Raghavan, B A , Landlord, Nileswar, S Kanara 

202 Shn Kelappan, President, Kerala P C C , Calicut 

203 Shn K T Alva, Retired Deputy Director of Agriculture, P Bijai, 

Mangalore 

204 Shn K B Jmaraja Hedge. B sc , lI B , Advocate, Jain Hostel, Manga- 

lore 

At Madras 

29—11—1948 

205 Shn G Venkateswara Aiyar, o b E , ICS, Secretary to Government, 

Revenue Department, Madras 

206 Shn R M Sundaram, o b E , ICS, Director of Agriculture, Govern- 

ment of Madras, Madras 

207 Shn B Natarajan, Economic Adviser to the Government of Madras, 

Fort St George, Madras 

208 Rao Bahadur M A Kuttalmgam Pillai, Secretary to Government, 

Food Department, Madras 
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209 Shri K S Nayar, Director of Animal Husbandry, Animal Husbandry 

Department, Tnplicane, P O , Madras 

At Mayavamm 

30—11—1948 

210 Shri A V Ponaiya, Secretaiy, Tinnevelly District, Kisan Sabha, 71, 

Car Street, Tinnevelly distnct 

211 Shri M G Guruswam}^ Secretary, Tenkasi Taluk, Kisan Sabha, New 

Street, Tenkasi, Tinnevelly distnct 

212 Shri A 15 '^annan, Vill and P O Tirumuhoor, Madura taluk and district 

and 

Shri Muthya Koval, Pettai, Sholavandan (S I Rly ) 

213 Also accompanying them were 

1 Shri Appaura], 

2 Shri Karuppai} ambalam, 

3 Shri ■\^ P Rangaswami Naidu and 

4 Shn S R Gopalaknshnan 

214 Shn T K Krishnasw amy, Hodgsonpet, Kanjeevaram, Chingleput 

district and 

Shn K S Ramaswamy, Double Street, Kodavasal, Tanjore district 

At Bezieada 

2— 12—1948 

215 Shn A Joseph, c/o Andhra P C C , Bezwada 

216 Shn Narasimhadevara Satyanarayana, Alamur, Ramachandrapuram 

taluk, E Godavari district 

217 Representatives of the Khadi Samasthanam, Bezwada 

1 Shn V Venkataknshnayya, 

2 Shn G Sitaram Sastry, 

3 Shn V Ramasastry, 

4 Shn Alluri Lakshnunarayana, and 

5 Shn Yemeni Subramaniam 

218 Shn G Ramachandra Rao, President, Andhra Provincial Agncul- 

tural Union, Sev asrama, Gudivada, Krishna district 

219 Shn S L Narasiah, '^’’akil, Vizianagaram 

220 Shn G Sitaram Sastrj^ Vinay Ashram, Via Ponnur, Guntur distnct 

3— 12—1948 

221 Shn Adusumilli Gopalaknshnayya, M L C , Siddantan, Gudivada 

Taluk, Krishna distnct 

222 Shn G Brahmiah, Ghanthasala, Dvitaluk, Krishna district 

223 Shn Ankapuddi Ramanathan, b ^ , b l , Bezwada 
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224 Shn C Rajagopalachari, b a , b l , Advocate, » Bezwada 

225 Representatives of the Andhra Provincial Kisan Congresrand'Andlira 

Provincial Agncultural Labour Congress 

1 Shn G Laxmi Narayana, Organiser, Andhra Provincial 

Labour Congress 

2 Shn B S Murthi, M L A , President, Andhra Provincial 

Agr Labour Congress and President, Andhra Pro- 
vincial Hanjan Sevak Sangh 

3 Shn C Ball Reddy, President, Andhra ,Oil Seed Growers’ 

Association, and President, Rayalaseema Food Growers’ 
Association, Cumbum, P O , Kurnool distnct 

4 Shn B Anjanappa, b a , General Secretary, Andhra 

Provincial Agncultural Labour Congress, Madakasira 
P O , Anantapur district 

5 Shn G V Subbiah, President, Andhra Provincial Kisan 

Congress, Ghantasala, Krishna distnct 

6 Shn Nagineni Venkayya, Ongole 

UNITED PROVINCES 

15„1_I949 

226 Shri J Nigam, Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 

Lucknow 

227 Chaudhary Mukhtar Singh, Vigyan Kala Bhavan, Meerut 

228 Shn K B Nizamuddin Hyder, Ex Director of Agnculture in the 

Nizam’s Dominions, P O , Kakon, Lucknow 

229 Shri Charan Singh, Parliamentary Secretary in U P Government, 

Secretariat, Lucknow 

16—1—1949 

230 Dr Radha Kamal Mukerjee, Head of the Department of Economics, 

Lucknow, University, Lucknow 

231 Acharya Narendra Deo, Vice-Cnancellor, Lucknow University, 

Lucknow 

232 Dr Baljit Singh, Reader of Economics, Lucknow 

233 Shri Mahesh Cliandra Agarwal, Lecturer in Economics, Lucknow 

234 Prof Mukat Behan Lai, Hindu University. Banares 

235 Shn A N Jha, ICS, Secretary for Agriculture, Civil Secretariat, 

Lucknow. 

236 Shn Muzahar Hassan, ML A, Secretaiy, UP Provincial Congress 

Committee, Wala Qadar Road, Lucknow 

17_1__1949 

237 Dr S B Singh, Director of Agnculture, U P , Lucknow 

238 Shn Vir Bahadur Singh, College of Commerce, Delhi 
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239 ’f Baba Ragbav Das, M L A , c/o District Congress Committee, Gorakhpur 

240 ShnK B AbdulHassan,Revenue Adviser to the Government of Rampur, 

Rampur 

18— 1—1949 

241 Shri Sndhar Jlisra, Lecturer in Economics, Kanyakubja College, 

Lucknow 

242 Shri Nasir Ahmed Khan, Lecturer m Economics, Lucknow University, 

Lucknow 

243 Shri M B Divit, Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Lucknow 

244 Shri H K Mathur, Secretary to Government, Labour Department, 

Secretariat, Lucknow 

245 Shn S C Chaturvedi, Statistician to U P Government, Secretariat, 

Lucknow 

246 Shri B V Bhadkamkar, ICS, Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, 

Allahabad 

19— 1—1949 

247 Shn K B Bhatia, ICS, Development Commissioner, Lucknow 

248 Swami Bhagwan, Secretary, Kisan Panchavat, c/o the Socialist Party, 

Pandanba, Lucknow (U P ) 

249 Begum Aizaz Rasool, M L C , M C A , Kaiserbagh, Lucknow 

250 Shn Ramesh Varma, “ Dehati” Office, Rajamandi, Agra 

251 Thakur Phool Singh, M L A , MCA, Saharanpur 

252 Shn A]it Prasad Jain, MCA, Civil Lines, Saharanpur 

253 Shn K M Lall, Judicial Member of the Board of Revenue, Allahabad 

254 Shn Keshav Deo Malaviya, Minister for Development and Industnes, 

Secretariat, Lucknow 
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APPENDIX F 

List of Replies to Questionnaire 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

1 The Government of C P and Berar 

2 Shri V K Soman, Mekhar, Berar 

3 Shri Ramadar Dubey, b A , b l , Sihora 

4 Shn N L Diwanji, Chanda 

5 Shri H R Misra, Settlement Commissioner, C P and Berar 

6 Shri R G Chaurey, o s d , CP Government 

7 Shn Beohar Rajendra Singh, M L A , Jubbulpore 

8 Shn Ganpat Rao B Dam, Malguzar, Raipur, Ex -M L A (Central) 

9 Shri Knshnalal Onkar Das Goenka, Akola 

10 Shn D R Mohonkar, Balaghat 

11 Shn P S Patil, M L A , Buldana 

12 Dr Punjab Rao Deshmukh, MCA, Amraoti 

13 Shn D K Kane, Yeotmai, Berar 

14 Shn K P Pande, M L A , Sihora 

15 Dr D W Kathalay, Advocate, Nagpur 

16 Shn Han Singh Gour, Vice-Chancellor, Saugor University 

17 Shn S S Selot, M L A 
18. The C P Estates Union 

BOMBAY 

19 The Government of Bombay 

20 Shn S G Barve, ICS, Collector, Poona 

21 Shn U M Mirchandam, ICS, Commissioner, N Division, 

22 Shn T T Kothavala, c i e , ICS, Director of Land Records and 

Settlement Commissioner, Bombay 

23 Dr B N Uppal, Director of Agnculture, Bombay (with the cum- 

culum and prospectus of Agncultural Schools in Bombay as appendix ) 

24 Shn G M Sankpal, Director, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 

Government of Bombay 

25 Shn B P Patel, ICS, Registrar, Co-operative Societies and Director 

of Agncultural Marketing and Rural Finance, Government of 
Bombay, along with the following appendices 

(i) Appendix ‘ A '—Leaflet QQ and Model bye-laws 

(ii) Appendix ' B '-Leaflet QQQ and Model bye-laws of Co-ope- 

rative Tenant/Collective Farming Societies 
(ill) Appendix ' C ’-Co-operative Fanning Scheme 
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26 Capt S P Mohite, Collector, Ratnagin 

27 Shri N K Dravid, ICS, Secretary for Labour to Government of 

Bombay 

28 Sir Mamlal B Nanavati, President, Indian Society of Agricultural 

Economics, Bombay 

29 Shri P S Hosmani, district Dhanvar, Karnatak 

30 The President. Development Agricultural Association Limited, Talgoan, 

E Khandesh 

ASSAM 

31 The Government of Assam 

32 Shn U K Goswami, Professor of Economics, Cotton College, Gauhati 

33 Shri Jagdish Chandra Mehdi, Pleader, Gauhati 

34 Shn Kamakhya Ram Barooah, Pleader, Gauhati 

35 Shn Dinanath Mehdi, Representative of the Lawyers' Association, 

Gauhati 

36 Shn Purandhar Sharma, M L A , Mangaldoi 

37 Shn Haladhar Bhuyan, M L A , Secretary, Assam Congress Parlia- 

mentary Board 

38 Shn D Ra] Khowa, President, District Congress Committee, Golaghat 

39 Shn Shyama Prasad Chakraverti, Pleader, Dhubri 

40 The Assam Socialist Party 

41 Shn Kuladhar Chaliha, MCA, Jorhat 

42 Shn J N Das, Under Secretary to the Revenue Department, Govern- 

ment of Assam 

43 Shn B C Bhagwati, M L A , Tezpur 

44 Shn Mahadeo Sharma, Chairman, Local Board, Tezpur 

45 Shn L N Phukan, Agricultural Chemist, \ssam 

46 Shn T T S Hayley, ICS, Secretary and Director of Rural Develop- 

ment, Cottage Industries, Sericulture and Weaving, and Secretary 
and Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Government of Assam 

47 Shn K N Mazumdar, Director of Land Records, Government of 

Assam 

48 Shn Sidhinath Sarma, General Secretary, Assam P C C 

49 Shn L Baruah, Speaker, Assam Legislative Assembly 

50 Shn Jitendralal Goswami, Secretary, Kanmganj Sub-Divisional Congress 

Committee, Assam 

51 Shn Dhirendra Kumar Gupta on behalf of Cachar Distnct Congress 
Committee 

Shn S K Barooah, ML A, Dhubri 


52 
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53 Shri Sarat Chandra Smha, ML A, Chapra 

54 ShnP C Khong^vlr, Agricultural Officer, North-West Frontier Agency 

55 Shri Chakeswar Sakia, Secretary, Assam Talatiya Rayat Sangh 

56 Shri Kedar Nath Goswami, President, Assam Pror mcial Peasant and 

Labour Party 

57 Shri J B Rajkowar, Deputy Commissioner, Garo Hills 

58 Shn Bangsidhar Choudhury, President, Barapeta District Congress 

Committee 

59 Shn Sarveswar Barua, Ex M L A 

60 Shn Hareswar Das, M L A , Goalpara 

61 Shn R B Vaghaiwalla, Deputy Commissioner, Cachar 

62 Prof Banamali Sarma 

63 Shn Manikya Chandra Nath, Headmaster, B N High School, Dhalai, 

Cachar 


WEST BENGAL 

64 The Goveniment of West Bengal 

65 Shn B B Sarkar, ICS, Commissioner, Burdwan Division 

66 Shn R K Mitra, ICS, Collector, 24 Parganas 

67 Shn Pavitra Kumar Sen, Guru Prasad Singh, Professor of Agricul- 

ture, Calcutta University 

68 Shn K N Das Gupta, M L A , Jalpaiguri 

69 Shn J P Bhattacharji, Economist, Vishwa-Bharati Institute of Rural 

Reconstruction, Srmiketan 


70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 


An appendix to the reply — relevant agricultural statistics, submitted 
by Shn J P Bhattacharjee 

Rai Bahadur Shn Devendra Mohan Bhattacharjee, o b e , Ex -M L A 
(Central) 

The Bntish Indian Association, Calcutta 


A supplementary reply to the questionnaire from the Bntish Indian 
Association, Calcutta 

Shn Parimal Kumar Ray, M A , b L , p R s , Professor of Economics, 
Bangabasi College, Calcutta 

A supplementary reply to points raised in the questionnaire from Shn 
Panmal Kumar Ray 

Shn Karunamoy Mukherjee, m A , p R s , Professor of Economics and 
Commerce, Bangabasi College, Calcutta 
Shri Kalipada Makerji, Secretary, West Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, and Minister for Labour, Government of West Bengal. 
Calcutta 
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78 Shri Prabhas Chandra Pathak, M A , b l , Calcutta 

79 Officers of the Directorate of Agriculture, Government of West Bengal 
SO Tire West Bengal Kisan Sabha 

81 Shri Satmdra Nath Bose, Assistant Secretary, Balurghat Congress 

Committee, Dinajpur 

82 Shri S Sen Gupta, Lecturer in Department of Commerce, Calcutta 

University 

83 Shri Kasturchand Lalvani, Lecturer, Calcutta University 
83 Dr Atindra Nath Bose, Calcutta University 

85 Shri P Smha, Principal, Ashutosh College, Calcutta 

86 The Jalpaiguri Jotedars' Association (in Bengali) 

ORISSA 

87 The Government of Orissa 

88 Shri N K Chaudhri, President, Land Revenue and Land Tenure Com- 

mittee and Ex-Revenue Minister, Onssa 

89 Shn G S Raj , Pnncipal, Balasore College 

90 Shn P Panja, Director of Agnculture, Onssa, and Vice-Chancellor, 

Uktal Unuersity 

91 Shn Radhaknshna Das 

92 Shn Rai Sahib J Mahapatra, Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Onssa 

93 Rai Bahadur Samuel Das, Revenue Commissioner, Onssa ~ 

94 Shn U N Rath, Deputy Secretary to Government, Revenue Dept. 

95 Rai Sahib B S Jlohanty, District Magistrate, Dhenkenal 

96 Shn S N Bhanj Deo, M L A , Tikayat of Kamka, Leader of Opposition, 

Onssa Assembly and Member, Land Revenue and Land Tenure 
Committee 

97 Shn Bimal Knshnan Pal, Advocate, Member, Land Revenue and Land 

Tenure Committee 

98 Shn Surendra Nath Bose Roy 

99 Shn Chakradhar Behra 

100 Pandit A S N Murti, President, South Onssa Agricultural Association, 

Chatrapur, Gan] am distnct 

101 Shn A V Subbarao, Advocate, Beiampur, Ganjam distnct 

102 Shn G Narayana ilurthy, L A 

103 Rai Bahadur B C Patnaik, Secretary, Temporary Settled Land Holders' 

Association, Cuttack 

104 Shn H Bhole, Deputy Secretarj<- to the Revenue Commissioner, 

Onssa 
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BIHAR 

105 The Government of Bihar 

106 Shri B N Sarkar, Director of Agnculture, Bihar 

107 Shri N Bakshi, ICS, Member, Board of Revenue, Bihar 

108 Shn K Raman, ICS, Secretary, Revenue Department, Government 

of Bihar 

109 Shri S P. Smha, Land Reforms Commissioner, Bihar Government 

110 Shn S K Sen, Animal Husbandry Officer, Government of Bihar 

111 Shri Swami Sahajanand Saraswati, President, Bihar Provincial Kisan, 

Sabha 

112 The Bihar Provincial Congress Committee 

113 Shn B B Mukerjee, Registrar, Co-operative Society, Bihar 

114 Shn Parmanand Prasad, Patna University, Patna 

115 Shn Nawal Kishore Prasad Smha, Sub-Registrar, Hilsa 

116 Shn K R Krishnaswami, Director of Industries, Patna 
T17 Shn J Malik, Director, Veterinary Services, Bihar 

118 Shn Kamala Roy, Chairman, Saran Distnct Board, Chapra 

119 Shn Jaglal Mahto, President, Gaya District Congress Committee, 

Bihar 

120 Shn D P Snvastava, and Shn S D Jha, Economics Department, 

D B B College, Muzaffarpur 

121 Shn S Dutt, Professor of Economics, Patna College, Patna 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

122 Shn K S Ramamurthy Aiyar, Kunnam House, Tan] ore 

123 Shn K G Sivaswami, President, South Indian federation of Agri- 

cultural Workers’ Union 

124 Prof K C Ramakrishnan, Agricultural College, Coimbatore 

125 Shn B Ram Chandra Reddy, President, Madras Chamber of Agri- 

culture 

126 Dr R Naganna Gowda 

127 Shn D Mumkanniali, Madras 

128 Shn M Venkata Swami Reddi, Advocate, Secretary, South Arcot 

District Agricultural Association, Cuddalore 

129 Shn G Vageesan Pillai, ]\Iirasdar, Pmnalur, Chidambaram taluk. 

South Arcot district 

130 Rai Sahib P R Ranganath Punja, B A , B L , Mangalore 

131 Memorandum submitted b}'^ Shn V S Tyagaraja Mudaliar, Land- 

lord, Vadapathi Mangalam Estate, Tiruvarur, Tanjore district 

132 Shn E V Sundara Reddy and Shn R Venkatasubba Redd} , Ex - 

ML A (Central) (Shn E V Sundara Reddy, President, South 
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Indian Sugarcane Growers’ Association and Shn R Venkata Reddy, 
Secretary) 

133 Shri B Venkata Narayana Redd}', M L A , Nellore district 

134 Shn R Dorai Rajan, Journalist, Coimbatore 

135 Shn E Sankaran Unm, Advocate, Palghat 

136 Shn C K Menon, Shoranur 

137 Rao Bahadur Shn K T Alva, Retired Deputy Director of Agricul- 

ture, Madras 

138 Shn K B Jinaraja Hegde, Ex -M L A , Advocate, General Secretarj', 

South Kanara Land Holders’ Association 

139 Shn R B Kuttalingam Pillay, Secretary, Food Department, Govern- 

ment of Madras 

140 Shn C Rajagopalachari, Advocate, Bezwada 

141 Shn S L Narasa 5 'ya, Director, Vizagapatam Zilla Grama Pansrama 

Sangham, Vizianagaram 

142 Shn T V Raghavalu, Vizagapatam District, Member, ARC, and 

President, Andhra Depressed Classes League 

143 Shn C W B Zacharias, Lecturer in Economics, Madras University 
144, Shn T Subba Reddy, Anantapur district 

145 Shn G Jogira]u Retired Assistant Director of Agriculture, Madras, 

E Godavari district 

146 M Narayana Kurup, Secretary, Kerala Provincial Congress Com- 

mittee 

147 Tnchmopoly District Agricultural Association 

148 Shn N Venkata Rama Naidu, Managing Editor, “ Zamin Rj'ot ”, 

Nellore 

149 Shn N Sankaranarayana Pillayan, Tinnevelly Toum 

150 Shn P V Pattabhi Rama Reddy, Anantarapet, Kudur 

151 The Mirasdar Association, Kumbakonam 

152 Shn Mudikondan V Mahadeva Iyer, Tanjore district 

153 Shn M B Rangaswami Reddiar, E\ -M L C , President, District 

Agricultural Association, Tiruvannamalai 

154 Shn R Snmvasa Iyer, Pleader and Member, Irrigation Advisor}' Board, 

Cauveri Delta, Tanjore district 

155 Secretary, District Agricultural Association, Coimbatore 

156 The Revenue Divisional Officer, Canamalamadugu, district Cuddapah 

157 The Revenue Divisional Officer, Cuddapah 

158 Shn K P Yegneswara Sarma, E\-MLA, TinneveUy district 

159 Shn G S N Ramamurti Revenue Divisional Officer, Dhone, district 

Kurnool 
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160 The Parlakimidi and Pathapatnam Taluka Ryots Association 

161 Shn A Chidambara Nadar, Advocate, Sivakasi 

162 Shn R Govindarajulu President, Nagapattura Taluk Congress Com- 

mittee, district Tan] ore, 

163 Shn K S Knshnamurthy, Peralam. 

164 Shn K S Krishnaswami Iyengar, Retired Judge, Madras High Court, 

and Retired Chief Justice, Cochin High Court and Formerly Member, 
Royal Indian Navy Enquiry Commission, Mirasdar, Kumbakonam 

165 Shn M. Varatharajulu, Dewan, Bobbili 

166 Shn C Narasinhan, E\-M L A , Secretary, Land Mortgage Bank, 

Vizagapatam 

167 Shn T Chakrapani, Revenue Divisional Officer, Naniyal, district 

Kurnool 

UNITED PROVINCES 

168 The U P Government 

169 Shn Choudhury Mukhtyar Singh, Hon Secretary,? Vigyan Kala Bhawan, 

Meerut, and Chairman, Reorganisation Committee of Agnculture, 
UP 

170 Khan Bahadur Nizamud-din Hyder, Ex-Director of Agnculture m the 

Nizam’s Dominions, Kakon, district Lucknow 

171 Khan Bahadur S Abdul Hassan, M B E , Formerly President of Court 

of Wards, U P , now Revenue Adviser to Rampur Government 

172 Shn Nazir Ahmed Khan, Lecturer in Economics, Lucknow University 

173 The Co-operative Department of U P Government 

174 The Labour Department of the U P Government 

175 Shn S C Chaturvedi, Statistician, U P Government 

176 Thakur Phool Singh, M L A , MCA, Saharanpur 

177 Shn A P Jain, MCA, Formerly Parliamentary Secretary, Revenue 

Minister, U P , Member, Indian Administrative Service, Emergency 
Selection Board 

178 Shn K M Lai, Judicial Member, Board of Revenue, U P 

179 Shn K D Malaviya, Development Minister, Government of United 

Provinces 

180 Raja Yuveraj Dulla Singh of Oel, President, British Indian Association, 

Avadh 

181 Shn S N M Tnpathi, i?i A , l1 b , Secretary, Board of Revenue, U P 

(being the official reply of the Land Records Department, U P ) 

182 Shn Rameshwar Prasad Sharma, Member, A -I C C , and President 

District Congress Committee, Jhansi 
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APPENDIX G 

List of Notes & Memoranda Submitted to the Agrarian 


Reforms 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 
Nmie of the person 

1 Shn R G Cbaurev 

2 Shn G C ]Mukht}ar 

J Shn Kishanlal Onkar Das 
Goenka 

4 Shn N P Snvastava 

5 Shn N P Smastava 

6 Shn N P Snvasta\a 

7 Shn N P Snvastava 

8 Shn H S Kamath, I C S 

9 Shn M G Chitnavis 

BOMBAY 

10 Shn B D Lala * 

11 Shn B D Lala 


12 Shn Manilal B Nanavati 

13 Shn 3fanilal B Nanavati 

14 Shn Manila! B Nanavati 

15 Shn D K Kunte 

ASSAM 

16 Shn A K Mitra 

17 Shn Shj'ama Prasad Chakra varti 
16 


Committee 


Subject 

Note on Consolidation of Holdinir- 
in Chattisgarh 

Co-operative Fanning at Mou-ia 
Akola 

Note on Jomt-stock Faim 
Note on Extension o{ eiiltnatiun 
over fallov land to accciciate tlu 
G M F Campaign 

Chart shouang distribution of Food 
Crops in C P and Berar 
Statement shoving area arailablc 
for allotment m notwan ul- 
lages 

Revenue Dept — Organisation and 
Pohej' 

Note on Krishnamachan Report 
Note on Agrarian Reforms 

Note on -kgrariin Rtlurm^ 

Note on the Bill to pronde for pre- 
vention of fragmentation of 'tn- 
cultural holdings and for iln r 
consolidation (Bill X\II1 A 
1946) 

Note on Co-operative Farming 
Symposium on Agrarian Reforms 
“Peasant Proprietorship b\stem i-' 
ideal for India ”■ — an article 
Note on Khar and Khajan lands 

Note on \anous schemes of ^■ete^- 
narj' Department for I94S-49 
A Note on reforms 
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Name of the person 

Subject 

18 

Shn Dandesar Gogoi 

A Note on Agrarian Refonns 

19 

Shri J N Das 

Substance of the Minute of the Pro- 
ceedings of the meeting m 
connection ivith the Assessment 
of Revenue-Free Waste Land Grants 
and resumption of surplus lands 

20 

Shn J N Das 

Note on fee, simple and other, re- 
venue-free Waste land grants 

21 

ShriR C Woodford 

Note on Upper-ShiUong Farm 

22 

Shn Handque 

Note on Agricultural Development 
Scheme 

23 

Shn N K Das 

A Note on Agrarian Reforms 

24 

Shn D C Dass, I C S 

Notes on Post-war reconstruction 
Scheme 

25 

Shn Romesh Chandra 

Schemes proposed and executed by 
the Assam PWD 

26 

Shn G C Goswami 

A Note 

27 

Dr N Goswami 

Abstract of cost of cultivation 

28 

Shn David Roy 

A Note 

29 

Shn Omeo Kumar Das 

Questionnaire for Economic Survey 


WEST BENGAL 


30 

Government of West Bengal 

Memorandum on Legislative Mea- 
sures 

31 

Shri S K Dey, I C S 

A Plan for Recovery 

32 

Shri S K Dey, I C S 

A Note on Abolition of Zamindari 

33 

Shn Bijay Bihan Mukherji 

Notes on Agranan Reforms 

34 

Shn Bijay Bihan Mukherji 

Presidential Address at Sunderbans 
Praja Mandal Samity 

35 

Shn A F M Abdul Rahman 

A Note on Agrarian Reforms 

36 

Shn B C Sinha 

A letter to Shn J C Kumarappa 

37 

Shn B C Sinha 

A Note on Reforms 

38 

Shn R K Mitra 

Estimate of cost of cultivation 

39 

Shn B B Bhattacharji 

Scheme of Multi-purpose Co-opera-' 
tive Societ)^ 

40 

Shn H C Sen 

Notes on land laws 

41 

Shn B K Banerji 

A Note 

42 

Shn Pavitra Kumar Sen 

A Plan for Agricultural Education 
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Subject 

43 

Shn Benoy Sarkar 

A Note on Agricultural Finance 

44 

Dr Radha Kumud Mukerji 

A Note on Reforms 

45 

Shri P N Singh Roy 

Analysis of some aspects of the 
scheme for Nationalisation of land 

46 

Shn P N Singh Ro\ 

A scheme to substitute the existing 
Land Tenure S 3 ^stem 

47 

Shnmati R K Sarkar 

A Plan for the Organisation of 
Rural Bengal 

48 

Shn Kamnamoy MukeDi 

Soil Crops and Food Economy — \ 
Note 

49 

Shn J N Roy and Srijukta Reba 

A Note on Multi-purpose Co-opera- 


Roy 

tive Development 

50 

Shn B N Banerjee 

Note on the Questionnaire issued 
by the Agrarian Reforms Com- 
mittee 

51 

Dr Profulla Chandra Ghosh 

Presidential address at the W 
Bengal Paddy Cultivators’ Con- 
ference 

52 

Shn Ashutosh Bhattachar]i 

Representation submitted 

53 

Peasants of Dakhin Jhapardah 

Memoranda on the reforms re- 


Village 

quired b^i them 

ORISSA 


54 

Shn N K Chaudhiy 

Note on Land Revenue Decentra- 
lisation 

55 

Shn H K Mahtab 

Memorandum 

56 

Shn J Mahapatra 

Note on developing Co-operative 
Movement in Orissa 

57 

Rai Sahib J Mahapatra 

Co-operative Intelligence 

58 

Rai Sahib J Mahapatra 

Bye-laws of the Multi-purpose Co- 
operative Societj'- 

59 

Shn N Senapati 

Note on Agrarian Reforms 

60 

Shn U N Rath 

Notes explaining the genesis of 
Anchal Authorities’ Schemes 

61 

Shn S N Bhanjdeo 

Skeleton scheme of Radical change 
in the present Zamindan System 

62 

Shn Biswanath Das 

A Note on Agrarian Reforms 

63 

Pandit A S N Murthi 

Some farm statistics 

64 

Land Revenue and Land Tenure Proceedings of the 3rd, 4th, 5th 


committee 

and 6th sittings of the Com- 
mittee 
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Name of the person 

Subject 

65 

Land Revenue and Land 

Chapter I and II of Part I of the 


Tenure Committee 

Draft Report 

BIHAR 


66 

Shn B N Sarkar 

Note on reform of Land Tenure 

67 

Shri S P Smha 

Report on Post-Zamindan aboli- 
tion, Land Administration and 
Land Reforms 

68 

Swami Sahajanand Sawaswati 

An article " Zamindan Abolition — 
What Next’” 

69 

Swami Sahajanand Saraswati 

Suggestions to check and eliminate 
fluctuations and disturbances in 
the commodity markets hy re- 
placing mone} economy 

70 

Swami Sahajanand Saraswati 

Estimate of cost of cultivating 
Paddy and Wheat 

71 

Shn Nawal Kishore Prasad Sinha 

A Note on Reforms & Land tenure 

72 

Shn G N Smha 

Report on the sample food sun^ev 
operations in Bihar 

MADRAS 


73 

Shn 0 P Ramaswami Reddiar 

Note on Agrarian Reforms 

74 

Prof T K Doraiswamy Aij'-ar 

Memorandum 

75 

Shn K S Ramamurthi Aiyar 

\mplifications on certain points of 
the Questionnaire 

76 

Shn C S Srinivasa Mudaliar 

Memorandum 

77 

Shn N S Iyer 

Memorandum 

78 

Madras Chamber of Agnculture 

Memorandum 

79 

Shn K S ]\Iadhava Iyer 

Memorandum 

80 

Shn K S Madhava Iyer 

Cost of food cultivation in Tambra- 
parm villages in Disfnct 

Tmnevelly 

81 

Shn E V Sundara Reddv 

\rticle on Land Revenue 

82 

E N Sundara Reddv 

\rticle on distribution of agricul- 
tural holdings 

83 

Shn A Veen} a ^''andayar 

IMemorandum 

84 

Shn G Narayana Suami 

Memorandum 

85 

Shri Harihara Subramaniam 

Memorandum 

86 

Shn V T Arasu 

Article on the Food Problem 
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Name of ihe person 

Subject 

87 

Shri V T Arasu 

Article on “ Leave the Agricul- 
turists alone — ^No need for Pnce 
Fixation ” 

88 

Shn A S Narayanaswami Ij?er 

Memorandum 

89 

Shri A S Nara 5 'anas\vanii Iyer 

Cost of food cultivation in Tam- 
braparm villages 

90 

Shn E Venugopal Reddy 

Memorandum 

91 

Shn K Kamara] Nadar 

Memorandum 

92 

Shn R Venkataraman 

Outline of Radical agrarian policy 

93 

Shn A Ramachandran 

Memorandum 

94 

Shn K C Manavendran Raja 

Memorandum 

95 

Malabar Landholders’ \.ssn 

Pamphlet entitled " The Malabar 
Land Tenure &. proposed legisla- 
tion ” 

96 

Shn Vishnu Bharat ly an 

Memorandum 

97 

Shn R M Sundaram 

Memorandum 

98 

Shn B Natarajan 

Note on “ The ryots’ ilhisionarj 
surplus ’ 

99 

Shn B Natarajan 

Stabilisation of Vgr Prices 

100 

Shn K Kelappan 

Memorandum 

101 

Shn K S Nayar 

Memorandum 

102 

Shn A V Punaya 

Memorandum 

103 

Shn N Satyanarayana 

Agricultural Labour and Lo-ope- 
ration 

104 

Shn N Satyanarayana 

Co-operative Farm 

105 

Alamuru Co-operative Bank 

8th Annual Report 

106 

Shn N Satyanarayana 

Scope of Industrial Co-operative in 
the Andhra Desh 

107 

Shn N Satyanarayana 

Model Bye-laws of the Alamuru 
Co-operative Bank Limited 

108 

Shn T Prakasam 

Letter to Shn J C Kumarappa 

109 

Shn G Ramachandra Rao 

Note on Land Reforms 

110 

Shn G Ramachandra Rao 

Supplementary note 

111 

Shn G Ramachandra Rao 

Resolutions of the 1st Andhra Desh 
Agncultural Labour Conference 

112 

Shn G Sitaram Sastry 

Memorandum 

113 

Shn A Gopala Krishnayya 

Memorandum 

114 

Shn Gotipati Brahmaiah 

Memorandum 

115 

Shn A Ramanadhan 

Memorandum 
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Name of ihc foson 


116 

Shri C 

Rajagopalachari 

117 

Sbri Harihara 

118 

Shn T 

M Nallayappa 

119 

Shn K 

S Veeraraghava Iyer 

120 

Shn A 

N 'Snmvasan 

121 

Shn G 

Rajagopala Pillai 

122 

Shn J 

Daulatram 

123 

Shn A 

Ramaswami Iyer 

124 

Shn R 

Suryanarayana Rao 

125 

Shn N 

Narayana Nallappah 

UNITED PROVINCES 

126 

Shn J 

Nigam 

127 

Shn Mukhtar Singh 

128 

Khan Bahadur Nizam-ud-dtn 


Hyder 

129 

Prof Radha Kamal Mukerji 

130 

Dr Baljit Singh 

131 

Shn Mahesh Chandra Agarwal 

132 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hasan 

133 

Shn Sridhar Misra 

134 

Shn K 

B Bhatia 

135 

Shn K 

B Bhatia 

136 

Shn K 

B Bhatia 

137 

Shn K 

B Bhatia 

138 

Shn K 

B Bhatia 

139 

Shn S 

I Zaman 

140 

Shn B 

L Dixit 

141 

Shn Ram Kumar Tnpathi 


Sabject 

Vijayavada Co-operative Central 
Bank 

Memorandum 

Memorandum 

Memorandum 

Memorandum 

Memorandum 

Memorandum 

Memorandum 

Reply to Questionnaire of the 
Bengal Famine Commission 
Memorandum 

Jaunsar — ^Bawar Paragana Debt 
Control Regulation, 1948 
How to make Indian Dominion 
self-sufficient in Food production 
A scheme for agricultural Educa- 
tion in villages 
Note on Agrarian Reforms 
Note on Agrarian Reforms 
Note on Agrarian Reforms 
” Consolidation and Improvement 
of Holdings” 

Memorandum 
Note on Agrarian Reforms 
Note on Development Blocks 
Memorandum on Development Co- 
ordination 

Important Development Circulars 
A statement about Tank Digging 
drive 

Note on Agrarian Reforms 
Co-operative Farming Expenment 
in Darauna and Nanuara 
Villages 

Note on Agrarian Reforms 
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APPENDIX H 

List of Villages visited by the A R C for the 
Examination of Peasants 

C P AND BERAR 

1 Ramtek, district Nagpur 

2 Mansodar, distnct Nagpur 

BOMBAY 

3 Lilapur, Bulsar taluq, distnct Surat 

4 Ronvel, Bulsar taluq, district Surat 

5 Badehli, Bulsar taluq, distnct Surat 

6 Kothrud, Haveli taluq, district Poona 

ASSAM 

7 Rampur, district Kamrup 

8 Misaman, Tezpur Sub-division, district Darrang 

WEST BENGAL 

9 Dakhitn Jhapardah, district Howrah 

10 Burdwan 

ORISSA 

11 Chandanpur, distnct Pun 

12 Chammakhandi, Chatrapur taluq, distnct Ganjam 

13 Bhatkumarada, Chatrapur taluk, district Ganjam 

14 Santoshpur, Chatrapur taluq, distnct Ganjam 

15 Humma, Chatrapur taluq, district Ganjam 

BIHAR 

16 Raghunathpur, distnct Ranchi 

17 Chandu, distnct Ranchi 

18 Jhangi, district Ranchi 

19 Peloul, P S Khunti, district Ranchi 

20 Bundu, P S Mandu, distnct Hazaribagh 

21 Murpa, P S Mandu, distnct Hazaribagh 

22 Aurangabad, distnct Gaya 

23 Sadiqpur, P S Manor, District Patna 

24 Ambara, P S Bihta, district Patna 

25 Jamunapore, P S Bihta, distnct Patna 
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MADRAS 

26 Poonamallee, district Chingleput 

27 Madhavaram, district Chingleput 

28 Red Hills, district Chingleput 

29 Kavur Amsam, Valiiparam Desam, district S Malabar 

30 Cherakollathur Amsam and Desam, district S Malabar 

31 Peruvayil Amsam Cheruppa Desam, district S Malabar 

32 Elantangudi, Mayavaram taluq, district fanjore 

33 Kozhayur Chen, Mayavaram taluq, district Tanjore 

34 Agarmanakkudi, Mayavaram Taluq, district Tanjore 

35 Manakkudi, Mayavaram Taluq, district Tanjore 

36 Uluthakuppal, Mayavaram taluq, district Tanjore 

37 Bandanallur, Mayavaram taluq, district Tanjore 

38 Aduthurai, Mayavaram taluq, district Tanjore 

39 Velathitti, Mayavaram taluq, district Tanjore 

40 Guntapalh, district Bezwada 

41 Ibrahimpatnam, district Bezwada 

UNITED PROVINCES 

42 Jehangirabad, tashil Nawabganj, district Baiabanki 

43 Parhali, tahsil Nawabganj, district Barabanki 

44 Jagdishpur, P S Chaura, tahsil Sadar, distnct Gorakpur 

45 Siswa, P S Malpur, tahsil Sadar, district Gorakhpur 

46 Raundiha, P S Piparaich, district Deoiia 

47 Kushinagar, P S Kasya, district Deona 

48 Jaitwaidih, P S and talisil Soraon, district Allahabad 

49 Parsadpur, P S and tahsil Soraon, district Allahabad 

50 Kausihai, P S Nawabganj, tahsil Soraon, Allahabad 

51 Rampur, P S and tahsil Karchana, district Allahabad 

52 Bekha, P S Puramufti, tahsil Chad, district Allahabad 

53 Darauna and Nanwar, P S and tahsil Mehraum, district Jhansi 

54 Kathaur, P S Kathaur, tahsil Movana, district Meerut 

55 Kharkhauda, P S and tahsil Kharkhauda, district Meerut 

56 Latifpur, Ganga Khadar, district Meerut 
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